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PREFACE 

TO me • 

SECON^ EDITION 


^ considering.the emendqt ictus for a Sc- 

| * , I 

cond Edition of the slight work on Xntcllec- 
hfyl Education, the Writer has percrfed, 

with very painful concern, that many omit- 

> | 

sions * redundancies^ and transpositions, (w- 

cajied her notice, lyhen, under tl\p most dis- 

0 

tressfol*atfi disqualifying impediments, ,fc, 
laboured to ray sc the yrooj sheets*o[ ha* 
volumes; yet, though ^hndy feasible of their 
glaring imperfections cn\a literary produc¬ 
tion, tile numerous trfs/imonies la their use-' 


fulness as a book of ‘nforenco (in subjects hi- 
•therto left ‘to traditional‘prejudice, allow 
no room ■ to ‘having. • hazarded the 

publication at a Juncture the most unfavor- , 

% • *V « i 

abth Jorchilli vklual fame or emolumeyd.* 
Pesihps Jew haye given such early, yuniyh 

I 1 • ^ ^ 
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viii 

mittingi and fong-continuqd attention to the 
management of infancy and youth, than 
the Writer; or ha'ce mote minutely amiprac- 

® ( r 

ticaUy studied the methods fen- permanently 
regulating their propensities, ly superinduc¬ 
ing voluntary self-denial,' or exertion on 
th-dr iurn part. * AJi^er »i(tny satisfactory 
proof s (f tit Hr efficacy, site communicated 

• 4, * 

the fruits of her Experience to the eminently 
h&msolent and intelligent 'Editor of the Rzc, 


ihore than twenty years ago. In his notes 

1 ' ' i 

to, correspondents, is stilUextgnt the very fa- 

vopabld opinion with which he honored the 

*♦ ^communication of E. T. ObscyrE;' and , 
^ « p . ¥ 

•witlh such Encouragement, tfie Writer never 
lost sight 'of collect fig materials for a more 
detailed system off Intellectual Education; 
in the hope-of demonstrating,'that, 'without 

• ii i * 

influencing ijib wi/f and ft/lightening the 
reason of children * we shall never succeed 
in consistenthf modxlling*ihey'\onduct. * Ac ¬ 


tions apparent lip the same, .if perforated on 
dissimilar principles^ will •Eventurjfly consti- 
i\ ! e werjj opposite characters^ in mankind. 
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I 

Terror, selfishness or vanity, 'have tekipgrary 

power to stimulate or restrain _ but uni- 

, ■ 

form obedience, and'genyine goodness, ar<i 
be established % only through ^ure and ge¬ 
nerous motives. ^ . 

» '-«» t 

• _ f 

The Writer having no expectation of Te~ 

• ...» 
corept} from setter ^ indisposition, teas anx¬ 
ious to save the labor off more than forty 
yeifrs from sinking with herself into f ooU- 
rion—and on the .bed of sickness, she at\ 
tempted to incorp<y*ate her detached sheets^ 
icHh the “ (JomnternicMion of *E. T. Qb- 
“ scare "S-but thegonfusion of mind atfic?. >■ 
dant on sorrow 4nd sufetyng, occasioned the 
insertion of several*paragraphs out of thfir 
due connexion. Uowevetf, amidst the*mor- 
tiffing constjmsncss *of man fold defects, 

it hf unspeakably consolatory,• that jill the 
7 "' . ■ ' *‘ 

maxims have been corretth/ stated _ and if 

• f. . ' , . . J 

they dye too trivitltHo as»dstL-tfiey icill not 

mislead he Reader. The‘candid, and hi - 

mime will' benigirantly/receive the apvhfi/ 
vOr. I. h . r >* • 
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t . ^ 

of a mourner and an invalid; and all who 

J t . ... . i •> 

have known affliction will he more'disposed 
'to allow some small shdre off humble merit 
for a well intended enterprise, than criti- 
cally to scdfcthe, faults of a work conducted 

' '■Si »;-> ' 'I 

under'circumstances of ’ extreme calamity. 
Eben now, a thousand agonizing recollec¬ 
tions are associated in . retracing the fol¬ 
lowing' pages, ff'he tedious and compli¬ 
cated symptoms'ofincurable distemper.—rihe 
ftrixiou# nights consumed in melancholy 
r gifs _ the fireary week*.that passed in ex¬ 

clusion frSrii the light , of day, no longer 
^portable to etna mated, loveliness—the last 
sad 'separation—all press ' bitterly on the 

uidferhal heart _ uj'd every faculty is over- 

whclfhed by irrepressible emotion. But if 
any melioration in the treatnfiyit of infancy 
and yoy/th shall be procured JLthe Writer has 

not suffered, nor everted her debilitated ca - 
0 ^ ^ 
parity withoi't'a wcomptyce. > • 
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WTRODUCTIQN 



Jf we.were to, impure by what means r{ie 
ravages of disease, in the hum ait frame ijiay 
be most effectually obviated; and puritv«u.’id 
elevation of mjud conducted to* the*highest 
possible perfection, out, first 're§tAirc& would 

beYound in -the interested and enlightened 
• ^ f * 
agency of "pifreuts, during the rsost impres¬ 
sible stages of* life. ’ Vet ln>\y many youth¬ 
ful pairs engage in the most arduous and im¬ 
portant of all dnii«J*, wit^>ut*6ne ray of accu¬ 
rate > knowledge. to direct their proceedings' 
Their iffst-*horirw is therefore coimnitte4 y tu 

f * • * . 

^ddegates whose ^self .confidence t is % .chjji*ly 
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supported by ignorance; ;fnd if lie escapes 

/ . J 

premature death, or constitutional maladies, 

' 

lye grows up with* habit's very pernicious to 
the future’ children of the family* 

* * ' J 

ft 

THspfauientable mortality among infants, 
that has transferred many noble inheritances 
to distant heirs; ond the defects in moral and 
intelleotual attainments, so afflictive to pa¬ 
rent?, leave no room for doubting that stftnc 
^freat error exists iiv the general scheme of 
nian age me nt. When the pains and infirmi¬ 
ties, peculiar to the tuccj of man, are con¬ 
tested with, the thriving condition of irra- 
iiontd creatines,’ r shall find irresistible ar¬ 
guments ih«favour fii maternal nurture and 
attention. All annuals, however ferocious 
or insensate, bestow ‘the fondest care,, and 

r * 

encounter ev<efy hardship, for -the sake o$ 
tfieir progeny; undoo mother, duly informed 
of the analogy Vhifdi pervades ail the works of 
the Creator, will expose her helpless babe 
tVtlui hardships tpift dan gels he^lftay incur, 
IT); entirely confiding him to a spbstitute, who 
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would be deemed Aicompetent for any. djier 

trust where incorruptible integrity, and un- 

* • ^ • • 
remitting exertion, must be indispensable. ?4* 


is indeed a subject of piteous regret, that the 
most illustrious descent does^oot always en¬ 
sure for children the most valuable # pri$ilege 


•* • 
that can 1» annexed to a high origin—a 

stcadfalt regard to* thg simplicity of nature in 

their external comforts, and* a judicious rc- 


• * % • 

guhifion of their pristine habits_which may 

exempt them from the ills that pursue the 


weak and vicious*through the interminable* 

\ 

progress of existent**,. There are few pei- 
sons who have reached maturity with on*.' 
hearing the mint'd constitutions, and the 
faults of children imputed to tlrt* folly or 

wickedness of tliQi’r nurses!_yet precautions 

against those dire calamities a\e too often 
neglected. To what cause shal? we ascribe 
fliis insensibility in very timiable parents?’ 
To a consciousness Miat, Hing quite unac¬ 
quainted with the fight treatment jof infancy, 
then* interference ctm be/of» no avail !..,_:but 

t * % ( 

the le'ast of t!:e*inisefies they may ,bq«in$n/’ 
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m<yftal in preventing,' deserves the utmost 
labour they, can bestow, to qualify themselves 
•flSr inspecting all that relates to helpless in¬ 
nocents, who are unajdc to plead in their 
.own behalf. Wc hope, by bringing forward 
Som^ leading facts, to excite investigation in 

#4 « 

all whom those truths nuty concern; and in 

our era, which' so justly boasts of luminous 

. — : “ws respecting, individual or social enjoy- 

em,^ s we VV(JU ] ( | ve ,jt U re to predict, that in 
£?rcat erro 

v • to explore the prime source of those 

nunagenict, ( we shall learn, very liher'illy to ap- 
tiq,s, pecnl&i rcnta j nitol'iigence and assiduity 

t^ r ..ted with .the ^ t | ia t f {l ]i nin ] <; j> may be fur- 

tion# 1 ereathres, wti . * r x , i 

\ role information to produce 

gurnents ih. favour at' i, , 

pie. ( Men are prepared lor 

attention. All anh: 

vts, tor professions, and even 

n insensate, best£ t mechanic*. arts, by appro- 

< ncounjer evofy^ j on '* anc j g ra ‘ t { ua q experience— 

theii progeny, ^ mn ^ n | )e i :1 g Sj j n their most de- 

of the analogy ^ jj 3 the'mherent'olhcy ,of tho-e 

^ ^ r£ ‘lMvo brought them Into a wp*ld oIVwoe; 

aty as the dntk:s"S ; mpli<!cl are not known by 

^'inluitlor,, they ought ,to ba ascertained and 
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delineated with nnfre precision and sedulity, 

than have been liitherti/bestowejt upon-sub- 
• • 
jects of the deepest interest. * We allow', thafc.* 

the sagacity andjiones.t vigilance'of a nursp 
may largely contribute to th* personal,wel¬ 
fare of her charge;* but no considerate parent 

•» 9 

will wholly rely upon her judgment_and 

far Tegs |will implifcit|y trust tb her qualifica¬ 
tions for developing,^exercising, and guiding, 

the perceptions and propensities of the open- 

% 9 t ’ 

ing mind. Parents who have widely Saken 

upon themselves .thi^* department, have in-'' 
variably seen ample •qcca’sion for prohibiting’ 
practices *th* attendants were unwilling ,fT' 
forbear; and to Enforce the,6bscrvance'*of 
rules to which they reluctantly paid pbedi- 

ence_Lbut since the inciddhts and examples 

* . 1 % | 

that convey firsj impressions to % the, feelings 

and reason, may ihflueuce'the fa*ti of children 
forever—to save them fwmi v perversion is' 
to rescue them i_n6C*only 4Yom ^iie inflic¬ 
tion^ unsuccessfully employed’ for. correcting 

habits that itmel.y* superintendence might 

* ’ » *■ , 
have *|u'evented., but,also'from al| \\\ 
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consequences of those habits at a more ad- 
vanced age’.. We afb too apt to forget that 
idfants receive a‘ salutary or prejudicial bias 
whenever we, can discern in their manners 
jmy sign of memory or sympathetic imita¬ 
tion.' Before they are twelve weeks old, they 
appear to anticipate future occurrences, by 
a recollection cif the pa^tand a lively child 
at a much earlier, period recognises his nurse, 
anTt evidently associates ideas, and friakes 
distinctions. If a favorite shall be named, 
'his eyes sparkle with‘"delight — and he di¬ 
rects them_not to the window—the grate 

_iiior any' objpet besides the door, as if to 

intimate that ihcientrance-of his friend must 
* • < * 

fee there expected.’* If the articles that supply 
his wants or pleasures are spoken of, he in- 

<S ^ ^ % 

dicates r reference to their use; speak of his 
hat, and hfs arms are extended to go-out of 
doors; of his befr, and his little head is laid 
upon you?'- bosdSn,. iTedearns to ojjpv, and 
copies 'whatever is often fepresent/id to him ; 
aud it is well, if, jii the first use of imitative 

his disposition escapes injury. His 
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maid thinks it amnsfng to teach iiirn to lipoid, 
to menace, and to give Rlowg; to- fawn, to 

caress, and to deceive; yet with equal cast 

* • 

might she imparf: more beneficial lessons, 

, | * ' 9 

and few would fail ini this se/vice, if duly 

• ^ i * 

taught to perform if. ’Though the chilcVcan. 
articulate few words, he understands many* 
and *hjs t application of verbal acquisitions 
sufficiently demonstrates a, capacity* for 
mental illumination." Providing him with 
steady lights to direct his active perceptipns, 
may insure the happjaess of his future life, 
and .they who have had tin opportunity of. 
eomparing*a child, whose mind ha« been re¬ 
gulated and whose'best feelings have bec*n 
excited in early infancy, vi'ith one wlio*hac£ 
been habituated to the*example of base ifnd 
unruly passions, *can alone know thl differ- 
nee.arising from ‘different? niocfe* of tfeat- 
ufent. Every analogy in «atul-e points to 
•arly culture and rtSfraint.* If* ijjeeds are 
mfteijed fo^pring up, we look*for # no, lnxu- 
iant.growth tff*useful prodjiqp from the soil, 
’’he pfia’nt seedljng assumes whateveii fofm# 
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the baud of the gardenei may direct; but in 
p V ' * 

vain shall he endeavour to straighten or to 

Jbetul the tree consolidated by succeeding 


years. In the lower creation, “ informed 
“ with life,” p the sai^ie early facility is re¬ 


markable. The wild beast of the desert may 
•• • \ < 

• be tamed, and habits foreign his nature 


superinduced.. The timid nestling grows 
familiar with 'man; sometimes mimics his 

C, 

"language, and adds new modulatioiw.to his 

ative song, but.the old bird under any re¬ 
list J 

. riction languishes find dies. Tile groom 

nd' huntsman carefully guard againjt all 

njad custpms in animals they 0 undertake to 
« * 

ti;aih; and even the untutored Arab watches 

• • 

over th^s first movements ol a camel, or a 
cub, he is preparing fox service, if very 
early tuition' is necessary to animals whose 

, i' ' 

sensorium it bounded by invariable iustinets, 

t-* * * 

how much mor^ to a rational agent, wirese 


nathre, modelled by habits,. is. endowed with 
capacities that produce . increasing good, or 
accumulating mischiefs to hifByolf and others; 

‘o _ 1 ; x ' 

and whose' highest virtue and happiness con- 
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sists in the i:overnm<fiit of his ardent, com- 

° 9 \ 

plicated, and mutable passions. 

t 

Parental assiduity should direct not only 

rhe often mistaken means foj preserving 
• • • ^ 
health, but the measure's favourable to moral 

• . 

mpressions; ,yet hovr shall the inexperienced 
notlieV pfoceed in •conducting- concerns to 

f '• i 

vhich she has been a stranger till called upon 

• • 

or tlfiir regulation ?* and dfeadful are the 
vils which are to be‘imputed to her incapa- 
ity. Tlfe bills of paortality throughout the 
Iritisb empire evince, by the most authentic 

ocuinents, *h4t of the infants born.into the 

• » , _ • 

'orld, one-third arertloomed to yerisB within* 

le first month, and scarcely one-haU*attftin 
je age\>f puberty : wlVilst efery newspaper 

ves instarices "of crimes’*and ftidiscTctions 

. • c . 

lat add t pungeijcy to natural cuhynities f in 

l.'fconditions. Those who Jrnve most se- 

* • 

donsly studied tlie human Jtramt are con- 
nced, that such a number of* deaths and 

I * \ • • 

institutional disease^ in the first stages qf 

f • ^ * 

e, are* chiefly occasioned .by nusnuuyig^- 
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meat \ and the humanity of several eminent 
physicians has furnished volumes to recom¬ 
mend a more rational mode of treatment: 
but prejudice against medical systems deters 
many mother? from Consulting these boohs, 
though they would readily listen to the coun¬ 
sels of an aged matron* These considera¬ 
tions have induced us to offer tha result of 
, ' 

nearly forty years’experience; and perhaps our 
plain suggestion's may Relieve the perplexities 
of ,a youthful parent removed from all to 

•i 

whom she could appty for information. The 
penetrating good sense of the mother having 
detected «some .dangerous nostrums of the 

* c ' ‘ 

rturse, she suspects the whole of her conduct; 
yet, being destitute of theoretic or practical 

t * 

knowledge, shefmusf submit to servile gui¬ 
dance.^ When a physiciaifis called, she is in 
dregd lest« his pi^scriptions may be .counter¬ 
acted; but,*comcious of ignorance, she dares 
not assume* ths management of her child. 
Emergencies* may also-occur wjien profes¬ 
sional attend^npe camtot immediately 
, \ J 
pVocured, though absolutely neceSsArv, and 
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the tvily nurse, or shrewd gossip, must be in¬ 
truded! / 

Our simple and*safe remedies may oppor- 

% • 

tunely eh able the anxidus mother to relieve 
ihe sufferer without yielding to*the hazardous 
experiment of quackery; and, even in* a state - 
if cehba^y, a judicious female may snatch 
From an untimely grave th6 child of a sigter 
ir frieswl, or some poor dependent. Ladies 


>f rank and fortunt!* devote .much time and 
noney to .charitable*purposes; and would 
>ladly bestow instruction, if well assumed they 
night teach? tile most beneficial of all arts, the, 
:jire of infancy, both in respect to health*an«j} 
norals. Nor would the deed of mtrey be 
confined to the imtnediVe ol^ects. A youjig 
voman whfb has seen liei'.little brothers and 
isters tenderly cherished* and t patiently 
aught to contrdul their passions, will follow 


xer mother s method, iv the ^purscry of “the 


iffluent, in tending .and restraining a being 
• * *\ • * 
t th^t* age, whSh thg necessities of all ranks 

re nearly similar; and thus the ’best seqn- 
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rity-for the offspring of the wealthy wifi he 
formed in qualif^ng tfe.poor to do’ jnSlice 
to their own. But however vft/,] ..informed 
and meritorious a Aurse may he, the natural 
tenderness and solicitude, and the'superior* 
inf^UTgence tff her employer, may suggest 
very valuable improvement in her methods, 
both in respect to the infant’s bcal^i, and for 
moulding his disposition. We mean not to 
insinuate that Indies ought to perfornLJnenial 
services; but we would' entreat and exhort 
them to minute inspection of tljeiv infants. 

f • * 

If once induced to give uniform attention for 
a short time, they will lie convinced it is in¬ 
dispensable. • * Many nur ses, no doubt, are 

faithful, tefider, and assiduous; but all mere 

« . 

mortals are liable to/errorrs and negligences; 

and a check* npon/tliese may sa\*e children 

from tlie dreadful miseries of a distempered 

body and corrupted heart. ' In general 'ive 

shall find, that healtWtd and amiable young 
•* ' .« 
persons owe much to parental vigilance; or, 

• _» / • < 
inutile higher ranks, to jt respectable Vlover- 

mjss, as the gua'fdian of infant years. In a 
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state of mediocrity, Bomestics who have.h;pl 

some education cannot be Afforded; therefore, 

no engagement of business oV pleasure can' 

• • 

excuse a mother s % dereliction of the cares of 

her nursery. “ A limited fortune indeed 
* * * 

“ demands the utrmJst’attention to.economy;' 

t£ but, be it rgmembared, that, whilst busied by 

“ an ‘arrangement where loss or gain cannot 

“ materially affect your comforts, the health 

S£ of fimr dearest pledge may be irreparably 

' c injured.” Besides* one fit of sickness will 

mst mor& than you e;pi save or gaiij in the 

, . » . 

line .necessary to guard 'against pains or 
icrils to yodr defenceless child; andnt should' 
ver he kept in ren/emhrance, ^nit fie is ut* 
erly unable to intimate unkindness *or qeg- 
ect, bu\ by the melancholy consequences. 
Superintendence during ablution, clothing, 
leding, pr taking exercise, dr going to rsst, 
■a$ deliver him from man ^sufferings; and 
yon liaVe daughters*, they sbouhf fye care- 
lly tanght.to observe your management and 
eatn\ent in etfery particular.! By degrees 

f • • 

eywiil he qualified supply you^ plac/, 
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and forced smiles, or hears of their trans¬ 
gressions and amiable qualities only through 

c 

■the medium of »angry vehemence or inter- 

ested flattery. Under such 'circumstances, 

liow little must the parent know o'f the 

temper "and habfts of her children, especially 

if curbed or impelled by in^perious,harshness. 

She may see them every hour, and j|r^ into 

all circumstance's, "but the fear of unwit- 
^ * • 

tingly incurring punishment has taught ^hem 
to dissemble even harmles’s'inclinations; and, 
in this way, disingenuous .arts must become 
habitual before the passive innocents could 
<4early distinguish between canjotfr and du¬ 
plicity. Servants, too, Relieving they do 
well 'to keep"peace in the house, very readily 
go hand in haixf wit/i th*e children in de- 

ceiving;*Und,‘in short, no sane is’ so often 

< t * . 

dupe$ and h*fffled as the mother who governs 
by terror. Wlieu debasing severity has cbifl- 
menced vv^tR ’the nursw, *has‘been continued 
and enforced by the parents, and pain taped 

• ^ ^ # c 

through every s$a£e of itKStrucfion, integrity 
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• * 
of mind can never, be established^ and vo¬ 
luntary goodness is unavoidably debarred. 

* • 

• 

Having considered file ordinary effects of 
negligence, and of that unreasonable anxiety 
which leads to act& of overstrained authority, 
let us now^dvert Jo the tendency of extreme 
indulajc^ce. Unless bad passions are check¬ 
ed and counteracted in their'first appearance, 
and the children taught both by mild reproof 
and by instruction,* 'to distinguish cautiously 
between good and evij, there can be no pre- 
cisipn, no stability in their principles nor 
conduct; they will suffer much more 
a future period through misbehaviour," than 
from the most rigid self-denials enforced by- 
wise dnd affectionate parents, who doubtless 
will inflidt no- needless festraint. Ear, very 
far be jt from us to prohibit harmless enjoy¬ 
ments however diversified ; # anflove detest the 
weak and cruel supposition, that,*unless treat¬ 
ed morosely, a young creature* is in danger 
of being spoiled. *|£very failing must he re- 
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primandcd_but with gentleness, and with 

such affecting appeals to the feelings' anti 
judgment of the yffender, as may awaken an 
active desire for self-correction, by strenuous 
e'ndeavours to cultivate the opposite virtue. 

r 

"rVe lay it dou'n as an axiom, and shall 
often revert to it, that eve|-y thought, word, 
and deed, approximates tp customary evil, 
or to habitual good c in the mind: and since 
so much depends, on habits, we must ip no 
instance permit mistaken Tenderness, or in¬ 
dolence, to sacrifice vast and permanent fu¬ 
ture benefits for present ease or gratification. 
On this account we should attentively cor¬ 
rect the first propensity c\(’ mind, or move¬ 
ment. of«body, that could not he approved 
whep'the disposition a lid manners are form¬ 
ed: and.«/or tke same reason, we would de¬ 
precate Vvery indylgt’nce that may lead to 
• ® 

customary fanjfcs, and every degree of rigour 
which niighui.ntroduce^rvility and cunning. 
Though a*child cannot he controlled by rea¬ 
son until He has learnt to, afli*-precise ideas 
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• ’ , . » 

to the words we employ, and to feel the force 

of arguments, his heart wiM be .sooner alive 
to virtuous impressions, and his faculties' 
more speedily unfolded, by talking to him 
a rational creature, than governing by arbi-_ 
trarv command; and they who.arp conver¬ 
sant with »a proper mode of managing chil- 
I 

drem,.acquire unbounded influence over them, 

* ' • 

merely by adapting .their language to the ca¬ 
pacity of their little auditors. Infancy, 
though apparently JielplesS, is capable of pre¬ 
cious improvements* by training apd inuring* 
the mind to religious and moral sentiment*, 
which in that pliant season ai;e soefn acquired: 
whereas, much labour and sorrow must *be 
endured to nnlearn^e\tt, if once'indulged; 
whilst the time. unavoidably consume*! in 
that painful struggle might he pmijloyed to 
advantage in furthering the progress ol» edu¬ 
cation. We admit that many worthy per-’ 
sons have not enjoyed the blessing of judi- 
ciows care in the*first stage of 1 : <fchut we 
shall fipd that, in this ca«e* severe conflicts 
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have been afterwards undergone in effacing 
wrong impressions, and in forming a system 
of intellectual education for themselves. 
These instances, therefore, afford still strong¬ 
er inducements to the affectionate parent to 
associate, in the most unequivocal manner, 
the ideas of rectitude anti innocency with 
sJ (-enjoyment, and of error and trail gres- 
sion tuth misery. The perceptions and opi¬ 
nions of an infant are almost entirely at our 
own disposal, and to preserve them from the 
•mental anguish which • ever precedes refor¬ 
mation, what exertion can be deemed too 

' t 

severe? We cannot shield them from the ar- 

v ' 1 ; v 

rows of affliction, but we can secure them 

u .1 

from the envenomed sthigs of guilt and self- 

reproach, by cultivating in ourselves that 

species of knowledge which may teach us to 

shun the baneful consequences'of erroneous 
** 4 , 
principles in forming tlie tender mind. The 

pious and- upright fare better even, in this 

world than-they who give way ^ to .violent or 

insidious passions,: and if we are very dcsir- 
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otis to save our children from'mistakes ini- 

niical to secular interests, we must acquaint 

* • 

them with the precepts of moral wisdoif^, 
which infallibly^ lead to soundness and per¬ 
spicacity in judgment, and will conduct 
them in safety through intricacies which 
the unprincipled ^re involved in ruin. Whdh 
evel y thought, word, and action, is sanctified 
by upright intention, the qfticksands o*i vice 
and roily will be anxiously shunned; and if 
the child has learftt to speak the truth ii\ sim- 

t I 

plicity; not only t in gating facts, but in ex-, 
pressing feelings and opinions, those false 
estimates; jand unreasonable expectations, 
that occasion imprudent proceedings, .rill 
seldom frustrate his plans in maturdr age. If 
he Ras been taught'to qjherish a facility in 
receiving satisfaction, admitting' always that 
an endeavour. to please entitled, his compa¬ 
nions to complacency, h§. wfl-1 extract the* 
balm of contentment • and clieeHYJness from 
circumstances, that, to a fas’tidiqus, temper, 
wop Id produce onfy the corrosive of splenetic 
scorn. *Can it be siqjposed that tlnjsc.nufne.r- 
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ous ami diversified instructions, thus slightly 
adverted to, can he afforded by the inexpl- 

r 

.rienced mother without some aid from a di- 

f 

heated snd systematic scale of duties. 
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SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SLIGHT AILMENTS. 


'We enter on this plart of our undertaking, 
formally protesting we are unable to suggest 
any remedy that tnay safely supersede medi - 
cal advice in severe or dubious cases. , The 
diseases of infancy are exiYeinely acute and 
rapid in their progress, and they are often 
attended • with characteristics which can be 
distinguished only hy an experienced prac¬ 
titioner. ’ Assistance should therefore be ob- 
tained on the slightest appearance t)f (Tangier, 

and we merely encroach on the pJsysitiau*s 
% *, • • 
province, to enable parents to adhere more 

consistently to*his presoriptiohs, oiTTt act in 

urgent circumstances where ltQ cannotim- 

’inediately attend. Some knowledge of the, 

healing art is the sUHest defencfe against the 

impositions of quackery, and* the^ health of 

an infant may be preserved or restored by the 

c 5 
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timely,use of very simple means, nor can the 

mal-practices of, nurses be detected by a pa- 
reut who is quite'ignorant of these particu¬ 
lars. 

The inexperienced mother is generally 
mightily pleased with celeMty in the nurse’s 
mode of clothing the infa'nt; but tliese ra- 

, r 

pid movements actually endanger the child’s 
life, and the utmost gentleness and delibera¬ 
tion must be enjoined. ’Remaining on the 
nurse’s knee is an uncomfortable posture. 
Her motions and conversation disturb him, 
and he is exposed to extremes of cold and 
heat, or to loo qiuch light. ‘ During the first 
week bn Infant should be always in bed, ex¬ 
cept‘when taken i up to supply his wants, 
which ri?pst be punctually attended to the 
moment he afaakes; and by this easy expe¬ 
dient, habits of cleanliness may be very early 
established^ 'It is of the 'utmost consequence 
that mothers should satisfy themselves, re- 

% t 

peatedly every day, that the child’s clothes 
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are all clean and comfortable, and do not in 

* • _ • 
any respect confine his tender frame. 

Pins are so qpt to lacerate ^the skin, and 
occasion dangerous fits of crying, that their 

place should be supplied 6y string?.. But 

% 

without great attention from the mother, 

runn^rJ are unsafe, as nurses are apt to draw 
• , 

them too close, and the ligatures, by .com¬ 
pressing one part, occasion unnatural en¬ 
largement in another, and deformity must be’ 
the consequence, JL,et it be observed, that, 
though a child requi/es warmth, his clothing 

must not' b<i so heavy as to oppress or over- 

• 

heat him; and the same rule iftust“direct 

» 

the nurse when she puts him tq, Hijed; tile 
room in which *he remaiys should be large 
and airy,' but* moderately warih. Aft-Sudden 
transitions are hiwardous,* and «J\en in pass¬ 
ing from one apartment ,to another, a cliil-. 
ling fcflast may give ‘rise to alarming com¬ 
pliant^. 


Exercise must Ijp given by s^ovy gyuda- 
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tions. After the first week, the child may be 
kept for a short time on the knee, and then 
•carried about a little in the nurse’s arms, al¬ 
most imperceptibly increasing this gentle 
motion. Shaking and dancing him up and 
down-on thc.knee, is apt to strain the back, 
sicken the stomach, and td- irritate* or to ter¬ 
rify a young infant. Exercise is absolutely 

necessary to his health, and it ought to be 

• 

gradually augmented during the first month. 
Afterwards, he should very seldom remain on 
:the nurse’s knee_a posture very unfavour¬ 

able to his well-being and growth. He must 
be alternately carried about in her arms, or 
laid upon * a cushion, where his limbs can 
have Tuir -play. In summer, he must he 
plactiXl directly opposite to the light, and, if 
the rays^lTe powerful', a slight' shade should 
intervene. -In wihter his- feet should be 
turned to thc'fire.. The nurse must inva¬ 
riably watch over him,'‘speaking and-sing¬ 
ing for l\is.amusement, and taking.him -up 
before he is chilled’.or uneasy. She should 

t C • t 

be directed, to change him by turns to both 
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arjns. Many children are left-handed, or 
become deformed, by reclining .chiefly on 
one side. 

If the child’s entrance to % the w r ortyl took 

place during a cold season, he nuvst not be 

carried yufrof doot^s till a succession of mild 

weather has softened the atmosphere. He 

should be wrapt up, .and frequently taken all 
* • 
over the house, the windows of spare rooms 

» * 

being previously thrown open. lie may 
then for A short tirnt* Encounter-tluj external 
air at noon day, and his walk may be length* 

ened a little ftvery day. In hot weather, the 

• * | 

morning and afternoon arc the*best for these 
rambles; but evening, damps arc at all sea¬ 
sons pernicious. The jinfctiee of laying a 
child on the grass has caused many incur¬ 
able distempers, ahd standing with him at 
open windows and doors ought to be strictly 
prohibited. " • 

• , . * s’. 

Wiiuy.' little one? can run about, their.mo¬ 
ther vfrill do well tovobserve they* tyre iiot 
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often confined to thfeir seats, that the nurses 
may be spared annoyance from boisterous 
mirth. They o“ught to be allowed to run 
gnd play as r much as they like. These va¬ 
ried motions are necessary to give the hu- 
mou'rs due impulsion; for their course and 
distribution must be unequal .unless the 
sinews are in all parts alternately stretched 
and 'contracted.- Unthinking people admire 
the regulations of a nurse or governess who 
compel their charge to l)e Aery quiet in the 
house, and when they*walk out to go along 
like files of soldierS. In a public promenade 
this is decorous, but a more retired situation 
is better for children, where they may frisk 
and froiit like the bounding fatvn. 

Circumstances may deprive a mother of 
the sweet satisfaction which every well con¬ 
stituted mind experiences in discharging the 
actual duties of a nurse, but no consideration 
should prevent her from giving the most mi¬ 
nute attention to the management o£ her in- 
fadt; 'and we warn her 1 that it is during the 
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* ' 

ni^lit he will probably suffer most from indif¬ 
ference or unkindness. The ourspry should 

therefore communicate with the mother’s* 
' • 

bed chamber; and, besides seeing her little, 
one put to bed, she should visit him ju|t be* 
fore she retires to her room. If.h^ is‘un¬ 
dressed early, he wHl slumber after that fa-’ 
tigue, and will often be restless during the 
night. He must be used to.regular hours 
in every particular, and if allowed a short 
sleep in the forenoon, and after dinner, he 
may be* kept awakn ^during the evening; 
when all the family a«e gofng to bed, is the 1 
proper time ito commence preparations op* 
his account, and universal stillness will pro? 
mote his repose; he should be laid* on'the, 
right side more frequently than on the lffft. 
A narrow hed Is’at all times dangerous* and 
uncomfortable for a young Infant*. 

After, the age of fdkr, the time .allotted 
for steep, should be’gradually abridged, but 
the ahil$ must be housed .in a tynd j.»d 
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gentle maimer. Roughness might injure his 
health and. temper. 

Every jicirt of a child’s dress, whether 
worn by day dl^hy night, although used only 
once, should be consigned to the laundress; 
as, without this strict attention to'cleanliness, 

I 

excoriation and eruptions can hardly be 
avofdtd. When the child is teething, the 
bibs must be changed whenever they become 
in the least dam]), to prevent the saliva from 
fretting bis delicate bo'stmi: 

To bathe an infant, both morning and 
evening, while the stomach is empty, is in¬ 
dispensably requisite tq promote his health 

• / 

and coinfort. During the first month, the 
water sjhoidd be nearly mi'jk-vvarm, but if 
there is no> eruption, cough, or feverish dis¬ 
order, the temperature may be gradually re- 
« w 
duccd. After gently' and carefully .drying 

every piVut, the whole body and limbs should 
he nv lb bed with -the warm- hand, taking great 
cabc rfptoto press too much on the sttomach 
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and bowels; and on these parts the friction 
must he applied in a circular, direction. If 
the cold bath occasions violent crying, the, 
antipathy must not be combated with much 
perseverance, as it may proceed from sensa¬ 
tions we cannot discover till too late to pre¬ 
vent their pernicious effects. The head of* 
* 

an infant is liable* to irreparable injury by 
using a comb. A soft bru^i very lightly 
employed is more safe; and‘the hair should 
only be long enough* to cover the skin. 

t 

* • • 

In feeding infants, .there are some atten-, 
tions very’important; yet many nurses of 
much experience have not adverted*to then?. 
A child should he almost in an erect ^jotftnre* 
when taking food. He should be fed with a 

small spoon scarcely half* filled, and allowed 

• • 

to swallow one little portion before another 
is*presented to him. Let it be*remembered, 
that the’utmost care ifitd gentleness are ne- 
cess<oy to .guard against hurting his t gums; 

and tlie^ cannot endure the.same degree.of 

* » 

heat its those of a tgrown persoiv • After 
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sucking or feeding, he must remain in a qui- 
escent state for at least a quarter of an hour. 
Nurses are anxious to get the child to take a 
very abundant supper, but cramming his sto¬ 
mach prevents sleep as certainly as inanition. 
Never urge a child to receive one spoonful 

■5 has rejected. Let him have ,as much as 

as, \ 

'ill take willingly: but to entice or press 
excoru . 

^ | exceed the cravings of his appetite, 

,.. ails to derange some operation of 
bibs must u 

in the leas 

fretting \} 

.iCiANS recommend the mother’s first 
'g f) as the best medicine, and, assuredly the 
over rring'Creator has appointed this aliment 
as the' most suitable to every young animal. 
Though the milk Las not flowed, the child’s 
efforfSTVill seldom fail in drawing it to the 
lactescent Vessels, and it .is better, if the pa¬ 
tient be too weak to bestow it, to delay gi v¬ 
ing any pourishment for an hour or two: but 
after thg^time has elapsed, if the babe cannot 
have breast milk* its properties must be imi¬ 
tated ,as a nearly as possible, by mixing som e 
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, * \ 
soft boiled water with the milk of an ass, a 
9 * 

goat, or a cow. One-fourth ( part of water 
must be added to ass’s milk, which is alwayc 
to be preferred. , One third part to goat’s 
milk, which is next in quality, and one-half 
part to the milk of a cow, that had pre¬ 
viously calved about ten days, and has been* 
fed on sweet grass'or hay. Whatever milk 
may be used, it should lie bbtained newly 
drawn^ and very little mixed* at once. Two 

or three tea-spoonfuls, a little warmed, may 

• 

be given every time {fie child awakes; and 
by attending to the former direction,* to make, 

the spoon Scarcely half full, the nurse may 

• 

easily avoid wetting his clothes, by which 

carelessness the ehin and bosom are often* 
• * - • 
excoriated. As soon as he can be allowed 

to suck, all other food should be disObnti- 

nued; and if there.be an abundance of milk, 

it*is the best and only aliujent s for the first 

two or .three months: • If no discharge of 

the ipecpnium takes place before tht^child is 

four hours old, a pjece of manna, the size 
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of a hassle Tint, should he dissolved in four 
tea spoonfuls of soft boiled water, and given 
by degrees a little warm at short intervals, 
till a free operation is promoted. 

t * 

We haye heard a sagacious physician la¬ 
ment that many heirs ofViffluenos die in the 
first months of infancy, or are weakly through 
life# through want of sufficient nourishment 
from the nurs£. Mothers may avert this 
dreadful fate, by giving every two hours, with 
their own hand, soinoj of. the aliments here 

t 

.recommended, iri conformity to the child's 
age and strength. If there is the"least doubt 
bf a fulf supply of milk, and a better nurse 
‘canhot’be procured, the child should have 
mi4k and water, nnixcd as above, frequently 
offerecT.'to t him. If he is Inclined to take 

• '• i 

that, or anj? othei- nourishment presented to 
him, no entfeatv will be necessary, and “it 
never ough\ to be uselT. When milk cannot 
be had,«<i tea-spoonful of the yolk of afresh 
egg, mixed with four tea-spoonfuls of hot 
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wat'er, is a good substitute. Soup of veal is 
prepared as follows, and it may be given as 
a change of food: — 


To two English pints of boiling water, 
allow six ounces of .the leanest part of \yell 
fed veal, iamb, kid, or chicken, sliced thin, 
and boil them together till the liquor is half 
consumed, strain it, an*d, tfhern cold, take oft’ 
the scum very carefully. Pour the soup from 
the sediment, and warm a little of it when 

wanted. • When chifdren are troubled with 

• • 

flatulency, a tea-spoonful rtf carraw&y seeds 
boiled in this soup, or in any other food that 
may he strained off, will be found sewice&ble^ 
Boys arc sometimes afflicted with gravelish< 
pains, tvhich afe much relieved by putting.in 
a few sprigs of-parsley with the meat ir.iend- 
ed for soup. t ‘ . » * * 


A cord’s food should he adapted 'to the 
* • * 
state of his bowels, and as general rules 

are ndt a sufficient direction for the inex- 
• • * • 
periencea mother, we shall’ enuriierate sopie 
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/ ' 
simple messes that may be procured in all 

situations. 

When aliment of an opening nature is 
wanted, the $oup should be prepared from 
thedieart and lights of a young animal; all 
'the fat must be carefully picked off, and 
the soup should be clarified as already direct- 

, f 

ed. After clarifying, it may be boiled again 
with pot barley,* to a proper consistency, for 
a child three or four mdriths old. 

When milk seems to be of a quality too 
astringent, we have substituted* a ‘part or the 
Whole ydlk of a new laid egg in some of 
‘the chi hi’s messes, according to his age and 
vigour. It may be used' in the following 
maniTSl':_ 

Take one'ounce of pearl barley, and half 
an ounce, of raisins sSoned, cleaned,' and cut 
small. v Boil the whole in watep, till t very 
tender, but not thick. Take the vessel off 

* ( t 

the fiye, ( and just as tjje decoction ceases to 
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boil, mix with it the yolk of a new laid egg, 

well beaten. 

» 

» 

t 

Panado may be mixed in the same man¬ 
ner. 

t 

/ . 

Good apples or pears boiled in the skin,* 
to preserve the juice and the pulp, mixed 
witli a little sugar anti the ^olk of an egg. 
For drink, take whey and* liquorice root 
water. * 

• • 

OjfE of the best restringents for weak, 

bowels is Jin’ow root, when it can be pro- 

• 

cured fresh and genuine. It^ought to b# 

prepared with soft water, and eaten v^ith ass’s* 

milk. * Oats shelled and djried, of a light 

brown colbmy a*ul boile'd in vtfater tin" the 

seeds ar t e tender, and of a thick consistency, 

and eaten with ass’s milk, $lso x counteract a 

weakness of the bowelst * 

•. 

11 ICE or millet bqiled in water, and raided 

f # • 

in the same manner, i\#n agreeable <;h^ng*. 
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Pan ado of the finest wheatcn bread that 
lias been four or five days old, and taken 
with ass’s milk, is equally proper. 

I 

Cow’s milk may be prepared so as to have 
sorye of the best properties of ass’s milk; for 
-that purpose, mix two ounces of finely pow¬ 
dered double refined su£*nr with an English 
pint of milk, new' from the cow, and stir it 
over the fire till^t boils. When cold, take 
oft all tbe cream, which’is good for culinary 
purposes. The thin niilk may be .taken with 
arrow ro‘ot, jelly of calf’s feet, or hartshorn; 

or with rice, or any other food" of an astrin- 

# 

gent'uatitre. It may be mixed with toast 

‘ambwarter for common drink, or boiled again 
* . • 

with dried flour J.o the thickness of gruel, or 

hastj-pml ding'. The flour «may lie dried in 

any common camp’ovey, which has been 

well scoured^ and repeatedly scalded with 

boiling waVer. Whew thoroughly dried, let 
* * 

it be rqade so hot that .the bottom can be 
touched by the hand ^without shrinking. 
Sift into it the finest fkjur, about a quarter oi’ 
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an. incli deep; make the coveir pretty hot, 
and keep up the same degree of moderate 
heat ten or twelve minutes. If the flour has 
not crumbled into groy powder, continue 
drying it till it assumes that appearance and* 
form. 

Another very powerful and safe astrin¬ 
gent may be prepared from, singed sheep’s 
feet. Cut the flesh of the leg in thin slices, 
but take no part of.the sole, as it is inter¬ 
mixed with particle^ of fat. To the lean 
part of four feet, well singed and •cleaned, 
add two English pints of water. When 
boiled half away, set it to cool, and fskim ant^ 
clarify it as already directed. * A ch^ld four, 
months old may have \i tea-spoonful of 'this 
soup every,quarter of an, hour, giving Jiim 
half a grain of magnesia every iqbrnftig and 

• . * t 

evening till the.disorder abates^ and observe 
that the, quantity of the aftsorbept powder, 
and of the soup, ought to be. increased in 

Voi. i. j> 
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proportion to the age and strength of the 
infant. 


CHOICE OV A NURSE. 

* 

.Aisl hereditary disorders, and especially 
those of a pulmonary nature, may be com¬ 
municated to the nursling. If the nurse 1ms 
had several children/ the flow of milk will 
he more equal,*and her knowledge of duty 
more complete. Her Own child is the best 

I 

specimen of her qualifications, and if the 
.last is not more than five or six weeks old, it 

t 

is a great advantage. Good teeth, a florid 

Knnplexlbn, cheerfulness, personal neatness, 

'and* bhyneless moral character, are essen- 
' • 

tia^s in a nurse., Good nlilk is of a blueish 
roloTUT and rather fcweet. 

As a safeguard, against variolous infectiop, 
vaccine inoculation is 1 recommended before 
the ehi!4 is six weeks old. It ought to be 
repeated within the fourtji year, and in a few 
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iiiontlis thereafter inoculation for the small 

pox'would remove all uncertainty. 

. 

. * 

Weaning. _,If a child is declining much, 

without any evident cause, he will probably 

• * * 

improve when weaned, and in such a.case, 

* • 

it should .not be delayed: but when circum¬ 
stances allow it, this privation should be de¬ 
ferred till good weatfier and’.long days admit 
of having the little mourner out of doors. 
The nurse should riot go far from the house, 
as her charge must fy^ve drink every quarter 
of an hour. Gruel of hurley, rice, shelled 
oats, or oat-meal, new milk whey, milk and 
water, or any simple beverage ht former'*/ 
preferred, should be used for this,.purpose*. 
He nfust also have regular .meals, to which 
it is presumed be has bebn accustomed* as a 
preparative to weaping* Any time after*the 
sixth month he may be deprived of the breast, 

unless teething, or any acute disorder for- 

* • 

bids^it. If kept opt of doors* and ..amused 

during the day, with the addition of as much 

• * # ‘ * 

exerci^ as he can beaj 1 , he will hot bg vary 
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I ' 

troublesome at night. When he awake’s, 
some nourishing drink should be given', b'ut 
Tio food. The desire of food during the 
night time, is a habit unfavourable to clean- 

f ° 0 1 

liness and rest, and an early breakfast and 
late .supper will soon remove every wish for 

i * 

it: all soperifics, wine, or spirits, are im¬ 
proper. ’ 


REMEDIES FOR SLIGHT AILMENTS. 


G Rifes are generally occasioned by. retention 
pf the meconium^, cold, or improper food. 
Rubbing the body in a circular direction with 
tfoe warm* hand will relieve a slight attack; 
but 'if is very violent, and attended with 

* C 

sigKS of loathing, or thrush on the tongue, 

dissolve one grain l of emetic tartar in two 

table-spoonfuls of warm .water, shake the 

phial, and give half a tea-Spoonful every 

five minutes* till it acts <as a gentle vomit. Or 

# 1 

if there .gre no signs of. loathing or fever, 
mix eighteen grains of Turkey rhubard,’ with 

t‘ 4 * f. 

eighteen _grains of magnesia; divide it into 
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twelve doses, and give one every evening and 
morning; these powders wilL generally cure 
a slight attack, without the necessity of giv.-« 
in;’- an emetic. 


The Thrush —I After the second day, an 
infant’s mauth should he often examined, 
the curd-like ulcers are soon cured if attend- 
ed to on their first appearance. A grain of 
magnesia given in the morfting and evening 
will remove the complaint in its earliest stage. 
If in two* days, however, this remedy does 
not produce amendment, infuse half a 
handful oi red rose leaves in a tea-cupful of 
boiling water, strain it off, ^iul add a little 
fine honey. Cut your nail close oaSthe first 
finder of the right hand, *:over vour fiager 

with a piece of'fine linen rag, dip it In the 

• • » 

gargle* and .genrfy toucli the'.mouth and 
tongue twice every day, ^continuing to give 


magneksja till all the ddiite ulcer^ have disap¬ 
peared. 


Jaundice. _This».diseasc may he ,kn»wn 
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from the Gnm by the nails and eyes being 

tinged with yellow. Mix two grains ofcalo- 

.iDvl, with four grains of rhubarb, di\i<le it 

into four doses, and give one every evening, 

ktoping the infant from cold air. If the 
« 

discolouration of the skin still continues, mix 
itfisr grains of ipecacuanha with two table- 
s]joontuls of water, and give half a tea-spoon- 

, i 

ful every five minutes, till it operates as an 
emetic; administer this early in the evening, 
and at bed-time immerse the child up to the 
neck in warm water for. five minutes. Wrap 
him up warmly, and lay him for sleep. Jaun¬ 
dice is one of the numerous diseases occasion- 
ctMiy giving br^ad, rich milk, wine, spiceries, 
of any stsdid or strong food to infants before 
the second month .has elapsed. 

• i 

Convulsions —are so frequently the con¬ 
sequence of tight cfoathing, that the first ob¬ 
ject ought to'be the inspection of the ihfant’s 
dress. I futile tfceth be shut, take ten drops 
of the spirit of hartshorn, and mix them with 
half«a faljle-spoonful of water—moisten a 
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piece of linen rug with it, and apply it to 
the pit of the stomach. When it can betaken 

into the mouth, add three drops of harts- 

• 

horn to a tea-sjx>onful of watei^—give one 

half._and when it is swallowed, give the 

* ? 

other. When the fit is over, the t wet cloth 
may he taken from the body. If it appears* 
that the stomach is overloaded, give a grain 
of emetic tartar, as already mentioned, but 
if the child be of a full habit, and the coun¬ 
tenance flushed with* indications of fever, it 

t 

is requisite to apply a leech to each foot, and 
as soon as they have done,* the feet and legs, 
must be immersed in warm water. If a lax¬ 
ative is required, three tea-spoqpful§ of caste! - 
oil, with an equal quantity of war.tfV water} 
and half a tea-spoonful of, manna must* be 
administered by\legress, fill it operates ffeely. 
If an astringent bo necessary, half a grain of 
magnesia may be given eyery two hours till 
the violence of the boWel disordeVis abated. 

» « » * 

» 

Eruptions. —Children who are kept tho¬ 
roughly clean, and guarded from inhjetisns. 
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are seldom troubled with this offensive and 
d stressing, complaint. They,ought to he 
confided to one cleanly domestic; and in si¬ 
tuations where there is rcasdn to fear conta¬ 
gion, no othec- ( person should be allowed to 
handle the child. Outward applications are 
ttancerous. ('handiness, the wanfi bath, and 
keeping the body gently open with magnesia, 
are the only remedies in ordinary cases: but 
where there arc many pustules, or boils, on 

4 

the skin, washing with warm water will not 

suffice. Immersion for httlf an hour will then 
« 

be necessary; but a very' young infant cannot 
undergo such treatment in continuation. In 
aftout ten minutes, the water, which has been 
onlyiniH^warm, will beqome too cold, and the 
child will grow impatient. He must then be 
taken out, wrapped in a soft linen cloth, and 
by giving him the* never-failing cordial, he 
will probably sleep upon the breast. Have 
water ready to repeat the immersion as' soon 
as he awakes, and when he tires, 'take him 
out as before. This being'done every, moan¬ 
ing SndMii-ght, will take (iff theinljainmation. 
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appease the itching, and effect a cure. The 
parts that haye lost the skin mus$ be dressed 
with a little Turner’s cerate, mixed with sal* 
lad oil, to preveiit the clothes from sticking 
to the sores. . These are operations to wjiich 
the mother must constantly attend.. 

Eruptions on the body often terminate in 
troublesome sores on the head, which must 
be washed twice in the day*with equal parts 

of hot water and brandy. Let the sores be 

■ 

dressed with Turner's cerate, spread thin on 
a linen rag. The body, at the same time, 
must be kept open with magnesia. 

On the least appearance of glazir.g'or red¬ 
ness, foment the irritated ^kin with wtirm 
water, to which’ a seventh part of brandy has 
been added, and, tfhen gently dried, sprinkle 
some finely powdered white lead on it. 

WjtND hi the stomach is generally removed 
by fr iction before the fire, ( hut if it induces 
VOL. I. , « 5 
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great pain, or violent hiccup, three drops*of 
the spirit of hartshorn in a tea-spoonful of 
water, given in two different divisions, will 
dispel the flatulency. 

i * 

•» 

Observe' that in all the dozes, we mention 
the least quantity for a young infant, but 
more may be added in proportion to age, or 
strength of constitution. 

Sore eyes are often the effect of cold, or 

being exposed to wind, or to a strong light. 

To cure inflamed eyes or eye-lids, they must 

be fomented with hot water and milk. Take 

two pieces of hid linen, large enough when 

twice doubled, to cover both eyes. Dip it 

in lb„e hot liquid, press the moisture well 

from itj-and if your own cheek can bear the 

» 

heat easily, lay it over the child’s eye-lids. 
Remove it when it begins to cool, and apply 
the other rag. Keep the milk and wliter hot, 
and continue the fomentation ten minutes, 
tli rite iff'ihc day. Weakness of the eyes, 

^ * ** j * ff ( 

without inflammation, may be remedied by 
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cold •ablution, with one part of brandy, or 
vinegar, added to six parts of water, and ap¬ 
plied with two pieces of linen as above, witll 
this difference, however, that the warm ap-» 
plication must.be changed v^llen it begios to 
cool, and the frigid remedy must be shifted 
when the cold is diminished. 

• » 

SnuiNTiNG —is often the’ consequence of 

oblique lights, and whether in bed or in the 

nurse’s arms, a child should be so placed that 

the luminous rays ifiay come with equal in- 

» 

flnence on both eyes. This habit is fre¬ 
quently caught from the nurse, and it is, a 
defect which ought to be an Insuperable ob¬ 
jection to her admis«ion in the nursery. ** 

• • 

■ . 

Teething _is seldpm severe nppn .well- 

managed infants. Providence has granted 

to mothers the invaluabte privilege.of pre- 
• • • » 
venting or mitigating sufferings incident to 

thfiijr ’offspring; and on a review of the nu¬ 
merous attentions' that arp requisite, it* tnust 
be apparent that caVes so complicated, Low- 
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ever easily afforded, demand the interested 
and steady superintendence of a parent. 
The most sensible, affectionate, and anxious 
purse, through ignorance, d'efect of memory, 
or misapprehension, may commit mistakes 
irreparable by all the resources of medical 
ability. The Physician can only prescribe; 
he has neither time nor opportunity to en¬ 
force measures against mismanagement. Ex¬ 
treme distrust of their own judgment, and 
too great a reliance on tlje confident preten¬ 
sions of a nurse, are tlit fatal errors of hi ex- 
% 

peri creed mothers, but-their inspection may 
do good, and can do no harm. It will at 

. 4 IX ' 

least improve their own knowledge. If with 
the usual symptoms qf teething there are 
feverish heats, staiting, drowsiness, or spasms, 
four drops of sweet spirit of nitre, and two 
of hartshorn, must be giveh every two hours, 
till the doze has been thrice repeated. The 
drops may lie given in liquorice-root \yater, 
or in any other harmless liquid. J The 'feet 
and Jegs must be bathed in warm water, and 
the' gums gently rubbed with p little fine 
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honey; and if the face be much flushed, 
leeching the fget will be necessary. If the 
stomach seems to be disordered, a gentle’' 
emetic may be gi'ven; an excessive discharge, 
however, from-the bowels, must be counter¬ 
acted by giving half a grain of magnesia 

• 

every hour* and if,the body be in a costive 
state, castor-oil and m^nna must be adminis¬ 
tered. We have already giveh directions for 
the manner in which these remedies are to 
be used. 

When children are«indisposed, losing their 
teeth, and "ettinsr the new set, the same mode • 
of treatment must be adopted. * 

y 

<% 

Rickets —seldom appeal* till after the 
seventh month. Enlargement of tl>£ he,ad, 
the joiilts, and' belly, are soon followed by 
loss of flesh and unnatural^ravity of aspect; 
gentle, emetics, and keeping the body’a little 
open* by sntall doses’ of rhubarb, arc the first 
meads of cure. Friction .applied all *ter 
the hotly, three or foutr times daily, is Also a 
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remedy not to be neglected, and tlie 'spine 
should, at the same time, be anointed with 
spirit of wine, strongly impregnated with 
camphor. ‘If- the child be too young to eat 
meat, it must'be cut in slices, - to be held in 
his hand, that he may constantly suck the 
juices. 

Chicken, pigeon, partridge, veal, lamb, 
kid, or rabbit, broiled on an -iron plate, 
without butter, will afterd nutriment of easy 
digestion. 

He may also have hartshorn or calves’ feet 
jelly, arrow "root, rice, millet, sago, Salop, 

v*' 

light puddings, or & fresh egg. He may 
have two or three table-spoonfuls of wine 
mixed with his diet, in the course of each 
day, when free from fever. 

Croup —This violent and rapid disease 
begins with pains in the throat under the 
chin, attended with hoarseness an‘d a croak- 
ing noise. The application of leeches on 
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the "part affected should be succeeded by an 
emetic, whenever the leeches quit their hold; 
and if these means do not afford considerable' 
relief, a blister must be laid over the orifices 
as soon as they cease to bleed* If the dis¬ 
charge from the blister fails in abating the 
symptoms, there is .reason to conclude that 
the croup is spasmodic, an.d assafoetida must 
be used. A piece, about the ’size of a nut¬ 
meg, dissolved in a tea-cupful of peppermint 
water may be given m the proportion of half 
a table-spoonful every *hour, if the .stomach- 
can retain it. If yoO have no solid dssafoe- 
tida, six or eight drops of the tincture, may,., 
be given at like intervals. In ‘harly infancy, 
a cough, wheezing, and difficult breathing, 

are often contracted by sudden transitions 

• " 

from heat to cold; eipetics and lajcatiyes, 
as prescribed for disorders of the stomach 
and bowels, will palliate die disease, but in 
cases .where lever is indicated, a plaster of 
Burgundy* pitch placed between the shoul¬ 
ders,* or *a leech applied to .the chest, will’be 
necessary. To relieve the itching caused by 
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the plaster, it must be taken off twice in- the 
week, the 1 part bathed with warm water and 
milk, and dried gently. -After wiping the 
plaster and* heating it a little, let it be re¬ 
placed. ‘ o 

Worms. _Every complaint not well un¬ 

derstood by pretenders to medical skill, is 
imputed to Worms, and much injury has 
arisen by giving cathartics and bitters, in 
consequence of an erroneous impression. 
When there is reason'to believe the disease 
really‘exists, give half* a tea-spoonful of the 
flour, of sulphur in the evening, and at night, 
three tea-spofenfuls of castor oil, twice in the 
week. "This will answer the purpose of more 
pompons remedies. 


PRESENCE OF MIND, AND RESOURCES IN 
CASUALTIES. 


Presence of mind, or self-possessiAn, ought 

1 \ % t 

to be-cultivated from early youth, by perse- 
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verijig, endeavours to teach our children to 
govern their fieelings, and with composure 
to make exertions .in cusps of sudden alarm. 
This is so important, that danger may be 
averted, or distress alleviated, t foy a mother’s 
fortitude and prompt resources; but it* is 

i 

needless to Expatiate on self-evident advan¬ 
tages. Whatever may be the nature of the 

casualty, the patient should be instantane- 

» 

ously undressed, but with great caution and 
# 

tenderness. He will, however, bear these 
movements better thaV after the part has 
iegun to swell and inflame. Even the ex- 
ent of the injury, perhaps, cannot be fully, 
ascertained till all the cloathiilg has been 
einoved. Whilst thisus going forwafd, the 
ed on which the sufferer is td remain, should 

^ a 

e made up with clean. linens, and yi tl.ie 

lost convenient manner. A distinct mes- 

sriger must also be despatched for the doctor, 

• • * * 
lie liv,CS»near; but if at some distance, all 

le information ough’t to be given accurately 

l paper, and in the mean time, some relief 

r the patient .must be devised. 
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When a fracture appears to have (i hap¬ 
pened, oui; first care should he # to replace the 
‘hones. If the skin has been, lacerated, caddis, 

N 

or old liuen.scraped and dipped in sallad oil, 
must be applied. Spread some white oint¬ 
ment op stiff linen, or stout white paper, 

which must be laid over the v.ound, and 

» 

fixed with a broad but not tight bandage. To 

retard the swelling, cloths wrung out of 

warm milk and water must be applied, 

changing them as they cool, until we can 

prepare fomentations •<£ chamomile ’ flowers, 

or ground malt; which must be used between 

two folds of flannel. These applications will 

allay the pail, and prevent a high degree of 

inflam'fnation, till surgical assistance can be 

obtained. 

•* 

• « . 

If the dislocation, cart be reduced without 
much difficulty, it is adviseable to endeavour 
to return the bone 'to its proper .situation, 
but as an awkward operator may .augment 
th^, injury, he ought to desist, if hf does not 
sdccCed in a short time; and in that unfor- 

• i 
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unate case, all that can be done is to use 

bmentatious, as already directed for, a frac- 

ured limb. These warm softening appli- 

ations will give eifse, and retard,the swel- 

ng. If the joint has been reduced, we have 

nly to place the limb in an easy posturS, 

ud to apply*a cloth dipped in Goulard, or 

inegar and water, but all attempts of an 

• • 

;norant attendant to bandage the parts are 
ingerous. 

• 

A SPRAI&_only requires to lay the sufferer 

bed as comfortable ag circumstances may 

unit, and every quarter of an hour to mb 

• . * 

e part with equal proportions »of vinegar 
id water, applying alsp cloths wruug out 
that mixture: friction helps to contract 
a elongated sine\ls. 

* A * 

» 

• * 

Burning and scalding _are accidents so 

union, .Vnd attended' with such’ extreme 
Ofering, that we are ’happy to take this op- 
rtunity tp diffuse the knowledge of a shy- 
; and ever ready means of relief. This i£ 
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the only casualty in which it would ,he, im¬ 
proper ta bestow a moment yf time to un¬ 
dress the patient.. The. clothes must he 
cooled by* throwing npori them a copious 
stream of any, simple cold liquid. Water is 
most effectual, but if milk or whey can he 
more immediately obtained in large quanti¬ 
ties, we must drench jsvith the cooling liquors 
every part that lias been affected with the 

hot water. Vinegar, wine, spirits, or beer, 

• 

may he used if there be no excoriation, hut 
the least injury to the %kin would make these 
pungent liquors* dangerous. As soon as 
Water can be procured, it must be employed 
profusely, if the part can be completely 
immersed, the effect* will be more speedy, 
and the degree* of cold may he continued 
by frequently adding water fresh from the 
spring. At the end of one hour wc may try 
if the pain he quite removed, but on the least 

• « • i 

return of uneasiness, recourse must _ be had 
to the cold water. If file injured part; can¬ 
not be placed in t a vessel containing*th is cool¬ 
ing $nid, clothes wrung out pf it fnust be 
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used. A single fold of linen dipped in water 
must first be applied, but not removed, as it 
is intended to exclude the air; a large wet 
cloth, however, myst be laid over the single 
fold, and changed as often as it becomes in 
the least degree warm. 

It consists with 'our knowledge, that two 
children, dreadfully burfled’by boiling water, 
were cured by the application of the cold 
bath—in the one instance, by water, and 
in’the other, by whey.’^ These facts are so 
important, that they cannot be too widely 
diffused, and the value of the discovery can¬ 
not be too strongly impressed on public’ at-' 

tention. We, therefore, deem ourselves for- 

* 

tnnate in being able to say, that in every case 
where the remedy has been applied, it has 
proved effectual, an$l is* now generally re¬ 
sorted to by medical practitioners, and the 
more intelligent members of the community. 

t 

t « • * 

Several remarkable proofs of the benefits 
attending the use of hot water and milje, %s 
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a fomentation, liavd occurred in the course 
of our own experience. We have known a 
suppuration in the breast, which threatened 
to fall upon the lungs, brought to discharge, 

O 

by applying cloths wrung out of hot water 
and milk, keeping up an equal heat, and 
persevering for some hours. 

In blows and *in wounds which had en- 
flamed, and in. large abscesses, we have found 
immersion in hot water and milk to procure 
a discharge and speedy cure; but., we must 
continue this remedy for some hours, and 
use the liquid as warm as the patient can 
beaT without uneasiness. As few can have 
a surgeon to dress their sores so often as re¬ 
quisite, it may be of* some advantage to an 
inexperienced mother to know how she may 
give them the necessary attention. In some 
parts, such as the points of the fingers, the 
skin is so. thick as .not to give way, and the 
offending matter, having no vent, augments 
the inflammation. Few have courage to at¬ 
tempt the use of the lancet, but a common 
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fine darning needle will answer the purpose. 
Keeping as near the surface as possible, run 
the needle acloss the part in \tfhich the 
matter fluctuates.^ Cut out the needle with 
a .pair of sharp scizzars, and again soak the 
sore for five minutes, dry it, aficl apply ^fiasi- 
licon ointment, spread thin on a linen rag. 
The sore must be soaked in hot water and 
milk, morning and evening, and dressed in 
the same manner, carefully cutting off all 
loose skin, as it prevents healing if allowed 
to remain. 

* i 

If there be any appearance of fungus, or 
proud flesh, (as it is called), a light, sprink¬ 
ling of all um which has been burnt, or father 
boiled on an iron, plate, or touching the 
tumid part with blue vitriol, may be neces¬ 
sary. If the sore still does^not heal kindly, 
we must use camphorated spirit of wine; 
after washing and gentry drying tfie orifice, 
a linen’rag in three or four folds may be 
dipped'*in camphorated spirit c.f wine, and 
laid over the sore for ten minutes, then drdss 
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it as visual with basilicon ointment. Chil¬ 
blains might be generally checked by' ap¬ 
plying to''the part, whenever' it begins to be 
affected, common flour of mustard moistened 
with strong spirits. If chilblains break and 
suppurate, they must be treated in every re- 
, spect as we have directed for a common sore, 
except that instead of basilicon, white lead 
ointment must be -used, and the camphorated 
spirits of wine not only employed as a wash, 
but flannel soaked with them must be laid 
over the dressing. 

When a sore seems to be quite clean and 
‘disposed,, to heal, the discharge becomes 

t 

thick, ,and Turner s cerate, or white lead oint¬ 
ment, is better than basilicon to cicatrize the 
part. 


trevention of diseases. 

A guilt apartment, moderate warmth, and 
diluting drinks, would often check the pro¬ 
gress of fatal diseases. If resorted to in 
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time, these remedies might remove dangerous 
colds' and fevers, and mothers should ac¬ 
quaint themselves with the state of a healthy 
pulse, that, wheq the blbod has an impulsion 
too violent, they may employ simple means 
to abate the stricture of the vessels. by 

no means recommend confining a child te. 
bed unless pain, loathing, or extreme lassi¬ 
tude disposes him to a recumbent posture. 
If he be compelled to seek his pillow, his 
mind will be ruffled, and he may catch more 
cold or qxasperate the fever bj restlessness. 
A very sagacious and successful practitioner 
has declared the whole healing art to consist 
in discerning, and co-operating with, “the* 
efforts of nature. He pi’eferred confining 
his patients to their chambers^, as, in case the 
disease might prQve lingering, prematurely 
betaking themselves to bed . would certainly 
>ccasion a cruel aggravation of suffering. 

fhe parts on which the body must, rest 
* 

annot be preserved from injury during long 
onfincrtient, therefore this considerate and 
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humane physician delayed that measure by 
every palliative remedy. 

A retired and whrm apartment, and the 

t 

soothing attendance of a kind parent or 

t 

friqnd, with permission to recline when he 
•wishes for it, will often prevent the necessity 
of going to bed, which, however, should not 
be objected to, if it bfe the child's desire. His 
own sensations ought to be our rule, but 
whether he may sit up) recline occasionally, 
or undress and go to’bed, he ought to be 
kept quiet, and allowed, or rather advised, to 
drink plentifully of any simple warm liquid, 
as \they\ milk and water, tamarind or apple 
tea, currant jelly dissolved in water, lemonade, 
or gruel of shelled oats,* barley, or rice, in 
which liquorice root has b§en boiled. 

* 

When a patient must be confined to bed, 
the utmost attention should be bestowed to 
save the skin from irritation. Tire linens 

• • e 

must be always smoothed, and the crumbs of 

*» i 

his K food very carefully taken away. These 
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means, and frequently changing his posture, 
with the help of scrupulous cleanliness, may 
retard a suffering, one of the most sever?, 
that is incident to the lied of sickness. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST INFECTION. 

On the first symptom of fever, the patient 
must be separated from the^rest of the fa¬ 
mily, except his mother, and the necessary 
attendants, who ought also to keep them¬ 
selves at a distance fymi all the rest. Linens 

of every description must he changed daily, 

» 

and the blankets once in three or four days. 
Every article must be instantaneously soakei/ 

in cold water out of doors. Aromatic vine-* 

• 

gar, sal volatile, • camphor^ or any strong 
scent that does not distress the sufferer must 
also be used. Thgse Jirecantions, ahd the 
admission of fresh air, will probably prevent 
the disease from spreading. The rjch, for 
their^ 6\vn sake, anfl in mercy to the poor, 
should teach them, and furnish the means 

I • * 

for such antidotes, and precautions. /They 
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ought likewise to be strongly dissuaded fro'in 
troublesome officiousness to their sick neigh- 
hours, by which the patient is disturbed, and 
the distemper communicated around. Sun¬ 
day being mpst convenient, they often visit 
the diseased or afflicted before sermon, go to 
Church with the miasm in their clothes, and 
probably many are affected. Children being 
the most liable, to catch disorders, ought not 
to be permitted to go to places of worship 
where epidemics prevails 

, t 

In Berlin, anddn some other parts of Ger¬ 
many, houses are erected for the reception 
of dead bodies, as a measure calculated to 
'prevent infection, b^ removing from the 
crowded dwellings of the'poor, the risk of 
suffering from pestiferous exhalations. A 
certain sum is paid per night until the body 
be committed to the earth; but to induce 
the indigeift to avail ^themselves of this ad¬ 
vantage, it m*ust be afforded gratis, and its 
benefits to all who may be within reach of 
the contagion are obvious. Another im- 
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. I 

portant object is also secured by effectual 
guarding agapist the most dreadful of deaths, 
premature inhumation.. At the foreign itisti-’ 
tut ions a watchman is continually in waiting, 
to warn the medical attendants; who are at all 
times prepared to use every means to restore 
vitality. • 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS, TEMPER, AND OBEDIENCE 

The impressions received when all objects 
are nevV, and strickii%*from the eflect of no¬ 
velty, seem so interwoven with the feelings 
and powers of the mind, as seldom to l*e, 

eradicated by the admonitory dr coercive eri- 

• • 

deavours of the most, anxious parent. Nor 
are the active volitions of mature under- 
standing always* successful in correcting the 
distorted or defective images which ha\e 
been stamped on the minds of infants. It 
shonld/therefore, he onr first care to convey 
them in just form, Colouring, and proportion. 
The general rules for this purpose are neither 
troublesome nor difficult; whilst their cue ap 
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plication may prevent much severe and in- 
effectual labour'. We would ,be astonished 
*fo find these interesting truths so frequently 
overlooked, did we not know, that the first 
st age of life is t commonly managed by the 
nurse, who thinks only of keeping her charge 
quiet, without regarding the consequences. 

W e must warn, however, the inexperienced 

« 

mother, that veVv serious are the effects de- 
pending on first impressions; and the means 
employed to regulate thqm, and for ensuring 
the child’s happiness in' after life, will soon 
appear to the nurse more practicable and 
<p.sy than her own method. 

i 

Custom is justly said, to he asecond nature; 
and if parents Vvouhl use its influence from 
the fir^t dawn of intellectual light, they 
seldom would fail in making their children 
all they reasonably can desire. The irre¬ 
sistible effect of a nurse’s external appear¬ 
ance is so generally allowed, that mo-person 
endowed with common sense will employ a 

* S\ 

woman who squints, winks, s,,nufts ftp the 
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air, keeps her mouth awry, or has any pecu¬ 
liarity in attitude or deportment. Let us 
apply this established rule to mental habits',’ 
situ! never expose an infant to the sympathe? 
tic effect of rape or peevishness, nor to that 
habitual irritation and discontent ’which 
arises from the indolence of an attendant 
who omits to supply wants, or to remove in- 
con venicucies. The present’evil is, in this 
case, the least, for the little one will outgrow 
helplessness, but a,fretful temper may be¬ 
come rooted and irfbarable. If a child be 
kept cleAn and comfortable, and the func¬ 
tions of nature be regular, his clothes quite, 

easy, and sufficient nonrishmertt, amusement, 

• 1 • * • 
and motion, be given to him by the nurse, 

he will seldom cry immoderately, except 

from real distress. But if she is inattentive 

• » 

to his comforts, or treats him with violence, 
cfr grumbles on account of the trouble she 
must undergo, he will imbibe her ill humour. 

i . . 

She*ought, therefore, to be made sensible, 
that by theerful and patient exertion, ranch 
annoyAuce iqay he saved to herself. Jf Yier 
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charge appears very uneasy, or screams as if 
in pain, site ought to inform his mother, and 
immediately to loosen his dress, and examine 
every part, to ascertain whether he has re¬ 
ceived any external injury. Kind, soothing, 

and gentle motion must he employed to quiet 
• 

him; hut she should be taught invariably to 
i'b'-tain from bribing him to peace, by put¬ 
ting play things* into his hands. If she in¬ 
dulges him in that habit, he will soon learn 
to cry from a wayward desire for novelties. 
We hope we shall not” Be conceived to mean 
that all the wishes of .an infant are to be 
^bwarted. We would not willingly vex a 
child at any a£e. Things improper or un- 
safe must be kept out <rf his view; and such 
gratifications as afe suitable, if he asks them 
in good,humour, should be granted immedi¬ 
ately. But he must neVer experience our 
pity or compliance in consequence of velie?- 

1 i » « 

ment or surly importunity. The moment 
children discover that tears and” murmurs 

f 

have no effect, they become manageable, and 
ucquirfc a habitual command ove ( r then/selves. 
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As soon as a child can understand, and even 
before lie is capable of profiting by expostu¬ 
lation, we must fix his attention by talking* 
to him, bidding* him remember jthat he will 
never gain his desire by ill humour_but no 

t 

angry emotion should be betrayed, as it'VvDuld 
contradict»our own precepts, and inflame liis 
rage by bad example. We have often con¬ 
sidered with inexpressible concern the seve¬ 
rity of the pain inflicted on infants from 
mistaken zeal for their welfare. Let his mo¬ 
ther, therefore, expl;?in to the nurse that she 
will succeed better at that time, and may 
prevent many subsequent faults by mild ^ 
treatment. By speaking in a» serious tone 
she will engage his attention and toifch his’ 
feelings; and as lie is neither irritated nor 

terrified, if lie be free from pain, he will 

• % 

listen in. silence. Boundless indulgence on 
the one hand, and undue severity on the 
other, are both equally’injurious.' Even in 
early.infancy the least appearance of a pro- 
pensity ti* evil must be checked; but if jhe 
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feelings have not been blunted by harsh 
measures, » gentle rebuke will be sufficient. 
We can affirm from undubitable and re¬ 
peated experience that there is little trouble 
with infants who have never been misled by 
silly compliances, or bad example, neither 
exasperated, nor severely overawed-; but ma¬ 
naged by gentle firmness, checking every im¬ 
propriety in its first appearance. “ Consi- 
“ sider well what you are doing, my dear; 
“ this is worse than childish. A fool, or a 
“ monkey does mischief, but good children 
“ can divert themselves without plaguing 
any one, or spoiling the smallest article. 
“ Ask leave before you touch things, and yon 
“ will seldom do amiss.” The habit of 
asking permission, is equivalent to seeking 
advice in advanced years; and to this we im¬ 
pute the good qualities of some young per¬ 
sons, who, with all the naivete of childhood, 
and all the vivacity of hearts that never felt 

y 

distress, amused themselves without ’ incom¬ 
moding older people. Continually under 
their mother’s eye, and following her when 
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going about her extensive concerns, the 
change from one place to another afforded 

» J 

exercise and diversion, and when at work, 
she allowed them full liberty to play beside 
her, and to take chairs, or any furniture that 
would not be injured in their sportf,, but 
each inust # be returned in safety to its proper 
place. To admonish and reprove was soine- 
.times necessary, but neither, invective nor 
chastisement was used—and at the age of 

seven or eight, there was seldom occasion 

• 

for a rebuke. How pom fort able, how bene¬ 
ficial is this method of management, when 

i 

compared with that of fostering the passions 
in the first months of life, and then, bj r im¬ 
perious prohibitions and commands, to make* 
the poor infant cross, sly, and abject. No 
sooner can a child avail himself of locomo¬ 
tive power, in reaching the. objects of liis de¬ 
sire, than he is scolded and punished for 
putting,-them in disordor; but his attendant 
gives, iIq intelligible, rule to keep him from 
these offences; and as harmless employment 
for his,, activity has not been furnished, he 
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torments her and the elder children; and 
mamma, prepossessed by their complaints, 
joins in the general tyranny. Some one is 
always scolding or chastising him, and his 
mind is souredor inflamed by feeling himself 
the object of general disapprobation. The 
voice of kindness never taught hiiq to know 
right from wrong_his instruction has al¬ 

ways been accompanied with painful asso¬ 
ciations_whatever, therefore, bears the sem¬ 

blance of an advice or a lesson is hateful. 
His plan of education js, compulsory, mid he 
is made insupportable to himself, and intol 
lerable to others, by the means which arc in 
tended for' his ^improvement. 

A short inaxipi to counteract improper 
propfensities, and to produce resolute self- 
government, would prevent the miseries he 
endures from unprofitable chiding and coiv 
rection, and by teaching him to revest to a 
simple principle which lie is able to, com¬ 
prehend, the subsequent woes that j may be 
avoided are beyond the reach of ordinary 
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calculation. Education, can guard against 

or diminish almost all the evils of life; and 

as no obstacle to virtue can be insuperable-,* 

• 

but by the choice of the individual, it must 
be our endeavour to give distipct perceptions 

I 

for influencing the young mind to seek Ivithin 
itself for the motives of action. 

Children are often suspected of prevari¬ 
cation, when in fact they misrepresent cir¬ 
cumstances through habits of inadvertency. 
No attainment is hjojsc essential for youth 
than accuracy and promptitude in their ob¬ 
servations; and by exercising their percep¬ 
tions in this view, parents may improve them 
not only in common s,ense and useful’know¬ 
ledge_but in exact adherence to veracity. 

They should obtain explicit and precise re- 
plies to .their inquiries, aifd their attention 
ought to be directed to the nature and pro¬ 
perties fif sensible objects, and to the causes 
and ,chjisequences of tlie occurrences that 
betide*themselves, especially if advantage, -m 
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inconvenience can be traced to their own 
conduct, v 

*’r 

, Some young persons seem 'to have an in¬ 
tuitive sense of, propriety, but unassisted by 
moral principles, this soundness of under¬ 
standing, though it may preserve them from 
flagrant offences, will never rise above mere 
selfish wisdom. - It is by exalting and re¬ 
fining the motives of action that a pious 
parent not only enhances the deserts, but 
promotes the truest happiness of her family; 
and in the discharge of her duty she must 
prepare herself to meet with almost daily oc¬ 
casion for the exercise of all her powers; for 
there is constantly som$ weakness to fortify, 
some extreme to moderate, and some defect 

i 

to supply. Regardless of this' momentous 
trust, what right has, she to look for accept¬ 
ance with that Almighty Being who is allr 
sufficient to keep neglected children iff inno- 
cency, but his justice will - bring the mother 
to a strict account for the breach 9f those 
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sacred engagements which she came under 

by her marriage vow? Though her sons and 

daughters should prove eminently merito-’ 

rious, yet, conscious of negligence, she can, 

never experience that exquisite.delight which 

more than repays Successful instruction.* If 

her children be undutiful and profligate, 

which is likely to be the case, where indolent 

ease, sordid cares, or fleeting'pleasures have 

deprived infancy of due superintendence, 

»> 

what misery can eqqal the compunctions of 
a mother who is self-condemned as accessory 
to the ruin of her offspring. Repentance 
may propitiate supreme mercy, but agonizing , 

regrets must ever corrode the *mind of that 

» * 

parent who unhappily has either her own 
supinencss or rigour to blatne for the aber- 

4 

rations of her children; or who feels a secret 

• > 

reproach in beholding excellence which she 
has not contributed to produce. Every well 
directed endeavour to ’ promote moral im¬ 
provement; must be attended with advan¬ 
tages not less durable than valuable; and 
the evils from which both the parents and 
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children may be exempted, are more to be 

dreaded than the most laborious cares in 

'guarding against their introduction. 

¥ 

A young woman who has hardly ever es¬ 
timated her own powers, Will shrink with ap¬ 
prehension from a charge of such magni¬ 
tude; but impelled by the most solemn ties 
« • 

—and urged by the most cogent claims in 

nature_she will, if earnestly desirous to 

fulfil these obligations, t find herself enabled 

to impress the infant»lfleart with virtues she 

had never before particularly cultivated, and 

^speedily rise to attainments with which she 

had formerly little acquaintance. Let her, 

therefore, constantly keep in mind that the 

same course of duty must fit her child for 
« 

comfort and respectability oh earth, and for 
the happiness of'endless ages; and. that to 
remove every obstacle to the growth and per¬ 
fection of virtue, witli the least interruption 
to juvenile enjoyments, is‘the noblest exercise 
of female tenderness. t 
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The vivid sensibility of a fond mother, 

whilst it awakens many fears 'for failures on 

her part, will also animate her to encounter’ 
\ m * 

its difficulties. She will scrutinize her own i 

disposition and opinions, and oorrcct herself 

with candour and firmness, that she mJy he 

prepared to transfuse her best qualities into 

the susceptible hearts of her children. To 

establish her precepts, she will practise the 

most strict self-government, and always keep 
* 

in view that every deviation from reason and 
justice has a tendency to injure the temper, 
the integrity and intellect of the object of 

her solicitude. If he shall see her in a pas-, 

• * 

sion, her violence will he imitated; if he 

9 ,J 

shall be terrified, he will speedily attempt to 
deceive; and on this account the conduct of his 
nurse, his governess, or preceptors, ought to 
he equally circumspect. 

The ‘habit of instantly seizing every op¬ 
portunity that presents itself, will lead a mo¬ 
ther, without any fatiguing effort, to commu¬ 
nicate rtuths of the highest importance, 
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whilst her children playfully surround her in 
the bed-room or dressing-room, or when ad- 
'mitted as companions in her parlour and 
, drawing-roem, or at table, or in her walks. 

A child will «at times sive trouble to who- 

« ° 

soever takes a deep interest in his behalf, 
during the most helpless and intractable stage 
of his existence. It is therefore the more ne¬ 
cessary for his'motherto lend her patient and 
judicious aid in bringing him to order, with¬ 
out injuring the finest .shades in his disposi¬ 
tion; and when little* ohes have lost" their in¬ 
fantine simplicity, and have not yet attained 
t fl. distinct sense of right and wrong, or ha¬ 
bits of deeofum, it will often try the pa- 

* 4 

rent’s self-command,*- to suppress emotions 
that ought not; on any account, to be be¬ 
trayed, as they will excite corresponding feel¬ 
ings in the ductile mind. Our radical mis¬ 
take seems to he, that we judge, by ourselves, 
of a young creature'as yet totally nninstruct- 
ed. But unless we endeavour to eider into 
his. contracted and defective notion*?, his mis¬ 
take^ and misapprehensions, we can neither re- 
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'«tiain his temper, nor impress his mind with 
principles that,would save ourSelves thfe pain¬ 
ful labour of struggling with evil habits. 
There is no mother but may find sufficient 
leisure to perform a duty so indispensably ne¬ 
cessary_to secure that purity of heart which 

gives rise to every virtue, and without which 
no virtue cau exist. Even she, whose house¬ 
hold affairs demand a large’ proportion of 
her time, may have her child led, or carried 
from place to place, qs her different concerns 
may require her presence; and a few mi¬ 
nutes devoted to reproof or admonition, will 
hardly interrupt any occupation in which she 
can be engaged. It is by short ami senten¬ 
tious hints that impressions are mosi‘ effec¬ 
tually made; and many uncouth gestures, 
vulgar phrases, and faults more fatally in- 

j 

jurious, may be guarded against by these easy 
attentions.. Let a mother set her heart on 


bestowing them, and she will find no difficulty 
in accomplishing the'object of her views. In 
a smaller <or greater degree, all parents en¬ 


deavour to correct the failings of their chii- 
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dren when they cease to he playthings; and 
we earnestly ehtrcat that it may he calcula- 
'ted how much easier it is to prevent than to 
, cure bad emtoins, and how much more plea¬ 
sant to give end to receive instruction, than 
to apply correction. By incessantly attend¬ 
ing to the nurse’s managements and com¬ 
mencing our cares so as literally “ to teach 
tc the young idea how to shoot,” we shall es¬ 
cape from many disquietudes occasioned by 
the disobedience and mischievous pranks of 
boys and girls, who •oftght to be models of 
goodness. Mismanaged children, as they ad- 

, yance in age, will corrupt their juniors; and 
« 

though practice has improved a mother’s 
* « 

method, yet if the fir»st child is headstrong, 

or deceitful, he'will counteract her best en- 

% 

deavours; and we need hardly suggest to her, 
that a few months, or 'years, devoted to in¬ 
fantine management, is less laborious than a 
continual warfare with turbulent or base pas¬ 
sions. We have seen all the satisfa«i«n de- 

i 

rived from talents, acquirements*, and ac¬ 
complishments, utterly overwhelmed bv so- 
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licitude and suspicions regarding a young 
person’s behaviour when out, of sight. On 
the other hand, we have experienced the 
blessed effect of pure morals in adorning 
native gifts and elegant attainments, and in 
raising the possessor not only’in the estima¬ 
tion of the good and wise, but in the opinion 
of those who could not define in what the 
secret charm of unaffected virtue and pro¬ 
priety of demeanour consisted. 

If the first child ,of a family has been 
taught a just sense of right and wrong, he 
will impart it to the rest both by word and 
deed; and though no parent wilj solely trust 
to the conversation and example of a* child j 
for instructing the younger branches, yet his 
auxiliary aid is of considerable importance. 
He who has learnt to govern himself by a 
regard to duty, will be capable of giving ad¬ 
vice, when those who aim no higher than to 
avoid reproof and punishment, roust be unfit 
to judge for themselves. The well instruct¬ 
ed child,will conduct himself irreproachably. 
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when the neglected youth is the cause of con¬ 
stant anxiety to his friends. The most amia- 

fr 

. hie boys or girls require to have their prin¬ 
ciples sustained and confirmed, by our at¬ 
tending to point out those errors to which in 
childhood ancf in maturer age all mankind 
are liable; but it is the rich recompence of 
parents who furnish the opening mind with 
motives of moral ketion, that before the term 
of pupilage is completed, they are their own 
strict monitors, though'the curb of authority 

r 

should not always restrain them. 

« 

No exertion or privation requisite for pre¬ 
venting bad habits can be so severe as the 
afflict tons which these bad habits may occa¬ 
sion. To mention only the painful appre¬ 
hension produced in the- minds of their 
parents, by doubts of the rectitude and the 
dread of the misconduct of young persons 
whom their own judgment should deter from 
transgressioh. Or let ns but for a /noment 
compare the most unabating care of infancy 
vfitll that fruitless anguish arising from the 
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degrading marriage of a daughter, or the ex¬ 
travagance or dissolute manners of a son. 

/ — 

We speak not of errors that entail disgrace; 
yet these, and ail the woes originating from 
the misconduct of our offspring, may be 
avoided by the indelible impressions which 
m ight be made on the mind, by early lessons 
of virtue and wisdom. Further instruction 
is unquestionably requisite* Youth is beset 
with snares, and at that critical age, the sug¬ 
gestions of faithful. friends are invaluable; 
and if confidence has been invited by endear¬ 
ing affability in tender years, jio reserve will 
be devised. How advantageous must it be, 
to girls especially, to reveal all thair Wishes 
to the maternal adviser who is most inter * 
ested in their welfare. We do not ex- 
aggerate in sayiijg, that upon assiduous care 

in forming early habits/ we, must found our 
» • 

hopes of solid happiness for ourselves and 
for our,family in after, life. The first five 
years have hardly elapsed when the child is 
sent to school, or is committed to private 
tuition; and as time rolls on, the intervals 
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of separation are more frequent, and of 
longer duration. Let mothers, therefore, 
improve those hours when the little ones 
are under their immediate, government, to 
give decided ascendancy to propensities that 
are^to ensure, “ not temporary benefits or 
“ momentary elevation,” but all that can lead 
to peace and honour in this world, and pre¬ 
pare the soul for an inevitable change to re¬ 
gions unexplored by the ken of human be¬ 
ings. The happy pupils of reason, religion, 
and virtue, whose eagly impressions have 
been established ; nto habits, as they advance 
to maturity, are disposed to pursue the most 
laudable conduct, as if by spontaneous im¬ 
pulse. Out of the fulness of pure sentiments, 
good actions will arise with ease and promp¬ 
titude; and how blessed are the parents who 
behold these consequences arising from their 
wise vigilance, when contrasted with those 
who live in dread, or who sulfer from> wicked 
and shameful misdemeanors! Let hqv who 
bemoans the misery arising from her chil¬ 
dren’s,faults atteinptto declare what sacrifices 
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she would now undergo for their reformation. 

It is comparatively an easy performance so 
» 

to train little infants as to render them do¬ 
cile, ingenuous, %and steady to the dictates of 

•% 

rectitude; but if the foibles that oppose these 
qualities have been growing flpon them.for 
two or three years, they can hardly be over¬ 
come until the young person is capable of 
strenuous efforts to conquer bgid habits; and 
before that period arrives he may be often in¬ 
volved in disgrace and anguish, which the 
• 

care of his parents xpight have prevented. 
Whenever a child can pay attention to all 
that passes around him, it may safely he af¬ 
firmed that his temper and disposition are be¬ 
ginning to be formed. From this moment, 
therefore, wc should anxiously preserve him 
from all evil example. By firm yet geiltle 

eontroul he should be tVaiaed to obedience, 

* * 

and by giving up the indulgence of her feel¬ 
ings in familiar fondling, and treating him 
with so much reservp as may secure to her 
the power of restraining his passions, a mo-. 
Vol I. F 
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tlier may render filial reverence coeval with 
the earliest traces of memory. But she must 
carefully avoid the least stretch of authority 
that might tempt him to duplicity; for if fear 

f 

shall become his ruling passion, integrity can¬ 
not subsist, and anxiety to escape blame and 
punishment will mingle disguise and artifice 
with every word and action. Harsh treat¬ 
ment spoils the temper and enfeebles the 
mind, by repressing the proper spirit so ne¬ 
cessary in transactions of any consequence in 
manhood; or if the potion bestowed by na¬ 
ture has been very ample, frequent irritation, 
will promote a violent or peevish tendency, 
' which may render the ties betwixt parent and 
child, pr any intimate connexion, a galling 
yoke. That hasty interchange of angry ex¬ 
pressions by which the most.valuable friend¬ 
ships are dissolved, that haughtiness which 
prevents reconciliation when differences arise, 
and those looks and words that lead to the 
decisions of false honour, are often, aj least 
on one side, the consequence of ill-managed 
infancy. IIow careful, therefore, should a 
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mother be, not to let a boy feel those violent 
passions that may hereafter render Win the 
victim or pei*petrator of horrid murder! And 
what discomfort to a husband, to children, 
and dependents! What interruptions to^social 
intercourse may he 'avoided by bringing’up 
girls to habitual mildness! 

Ie the child has been left almost entirely 

to his nurse’s government, his mother must 

• 

look for trials of patieyce when she takes him 
under her own management. If it has been 
his misfortune to acquiye bad habits, we must 
gradually effect amendment. We must not 
ruffle, confound, or frighten himf but mildly 
teach him first to comprehend, and then to 
perform our injunctions. We are not to ex¬ 
pect from wrath' o’r coaxing, nor even from 

• » 

the most .judicious treatment, that we shall 
speedily infuse wisdom into a mind that has 
not one di’stinct notion. We must bear with 
and assist mental infirmity as we would sus- 
tain the tottering footsteps, when first the 
limbs attempt tlieir office. The least error 
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committed in infancy, childhood, or youth, 

shouldbe the subject of animadversion; but 

it will frequently require much pains to make 

a young child understand why he is rebuked, 

or how he is to amend his former conduct. 

If bur counsels can be brought to a level 

■with his apprehension and feelings, we shall 

in time convert roughness, pertinacity, and 
* 

deceit, into gentleness, obedience, and inge¬ 
nuousness. This happy change cannot be 
sudden, nor should we^ allow ourselves to be 
discouraged or impatiefit. If the child has 
learnt bad customs, he is the sufferer, and we 
\vho should have taken better measures for 
his government are in fault, and all the 

t r 

atonement we can make is to have recourse 
to the least distressing corrections. Timid 
infancy can hardly resist the suggestions of 

« i 

terror to hide offences if possible, and though 
severity should extort confession, or a pro¬ 
mise of strict obedience to our injunctions, 
it implants ho principle" to hinder the> child 

o 

from committing a similar fault in our ab¬ 
sence. • 
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They who know least of infantine ma¬ 
nagement are,generally the -most tenacious 
and arbitrary in subjugating a rebellious* 
spirit. Time and calm resolution will more 
thoroughly overcome it; and wg may observe 

♦ f 

in some instances, that though the elder Chil¬ 
dren have .been treated with rigour, expe¬ 
rience has taught the parents more lenity, 
and they succeed better in the'tuition of the 
last than in the first part of their family. 
Young couples havej perhaps vague and un¬ 
defined ideas of filisS duty, and do not al * 
ways reflect, that to secure comfort to them¬ 
selves, or real benefit to their children, obe¬ 
dience must flow from proper motives. 

That homage to the superior wisdom of a 

parent which c'oristitutes awe, is a salutary 

• • 

feeling to keep the* volatile disposition of 
children within due bounds; but it differs 
essentially from fear, ’ an abject restraint 

which paralyzes every noble energy of the 

» 

mind. Indeed it is impossible exactly to 
foresee the result of anv mode that maV lie 
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adopted to impress the human mind; hut. it 
is unquestionable that whatever tends to de¬ 
base or to harden, though it may exeite or 
restrain in single instances, dan have no cood 
effect in regulating the conduct in general. 
Is k difficult to say whether there i» more in 
justice, cruelty, or lolly in permitting chil¬ 
dren to acquire had habits than in correcting 
them with impatience. The capricious whim¬ 
sies of a young babe are thoughtlessly in¬ 
dulged, and these privileges are often with¬ 
drawn without consideration respecting his 
feelings. It would be much' kinder and 
wiser to have always accustomed him to gen¬ 
tle restraint, ..whereby his checked and ba¬ 
lanced desires would be more subject to reason 

in every stage of jife. 

• f < 

Iran infant is grea'tly agitated, from what¬ 
ever cause, time must he granted to conquer 
his feelings; and speltkiug to him,*, as we 
have already mentioned, 4n an authoritative, 
yet friendly voice, will gradually compose his 
mhid.‘ All who have paid any attention to 
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their own emotions, must know tl>at these 
emotions are not to be checked' instantaneous¬ 
ly ; ami if this is admitted in regard to our¬ 
selves, how gentle and patient should we be 
towards a child under such circumstances. 
Indeed, there is danger, lest by suddenly and 
violently ttrging him to submission, you 

should deprive him of the power of self-con- 

> 

troul, and render him outrageous. If we 
are sure he is not in bad health, it would be 

A « 

wrong when lie is crjoss to offer him amuse¬ 
ments. Let him veht* his sorrows, which, 
however trivial, or im,aginary) he is unable 
momentarily to restrain, but it may be ne¬ 
cessary to confine him in our fall view, tell- 
ing him he must remain there disgraced till 
he becomes quiet, and has asked pardon for 

his misbehaviour. Disregarding liis cries, 

* » 

and allowing him gradually to subdue and 
compose his feelings, if he is not really dis¬ 
tressed, • his murmurs will soon cease_the 

desire*for liberty will hush them. This me- 
» 

tliod carefully explained, and enforced among 
nursery maids, might prevent harsh me a- 
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surest that destroy the temper, understanding, 
and integrity of their charge. Under the 
"influence of terrors a child’s perceptions 

cannot have free scope_yet every kind 

and degree of ability depends on their exer¬ 
cise'. Nor will he have courage to he inge¬ 
nuous, if impressed by a dread of severity. 
In youth the animal sensations are more 
than a counterpoise for the moral and intel¬ 
lectual powers, and few infants have fortitude 
to forego exemption from present suffering, 
though it must be p dr chased by artifice. 
Many performances may he forced upon little 
ones, but sincerity and truth must be the re¬ 
sult of volunt&ry preference_and how often, 

alas! do nurses chastise hapless innocents for 
ill-humour or falsehood, superinduced by 

• * t 

their own cruelty. 

« * 

* t 

People who are really kind-hearted afe 
sometimes inconsiderately the cause of expos¬ 
ing children to the influehce of frantic l>age: 
hut if it be true that the disposition is chiefly 
forraeil by habit, to excite any bjid passion in 
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the flexible mind, by subjecting it to these 
agitations, is a step towards a common fault, 
and the power to oppose it is diminished. 
Servants who are very tender so far as relates- 
to personal comforts, have no.s'fcruple in irri¬ 
tating the feelings of their charge. We have 
seen an inlant driven almost to phrensy by 
mockery; and if these paroxysms are frequent, 
all self command will consequently be lost. 
Teazing aud derision will embitter the best 
temper, aud are more intolerable to a sensible 
spirit than pain, or any other trial of juvenile 
fortitude. The oppression exercised by one 
child over another, either at home or ai 
school, renders injustice and gross misrepre-^ 
sentation habitual ; so’that moral rectitude, 
or conciliating manners are*hardly to be ac- 
quired in maturer age. 

"Elder children are apt to impair the com¬ 
fort, and injure the temper of little ones by 
this practice; but it must be peremptorily in¬ 
terdicted. ’ They must be told it is cruel and 
F 5 
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mean-spirited to annoy those who are unable 
to defend* themselves. And tb remove all 
causes for discord, to prevent and to reconcile 
differences, limst he the constant study of 

those who mhpage children. If they have 

• • 

been taught the golden rule, and daily occa¬ 
sions have been embraced to bring Its dictates 
home to their “ business and bosoms,” they 
will not be apt to commit selfish injustice: 
but we must give both example and precept 
in dealing justly, by showing no partiality. 
The merits of children are nearly equal, if 
regarded without prejudice. If there is a 
.natural defect, it claims our pity_if an ob¬ 

stinate fault disgusts us, it is probably owing 
to our mismanagement*, and equity demands 

that the means to cure it shall be tenderly 

■ 

adopted. Preference to the disposition most 
congenial to our own, or to remarkably en¬ 
gaging qualities, is perhaps unavoidable; but 
« * » 

these feelings must not interfere with the 
claims of justice— and though the chiljcf'who 
is less favoured may prudently burjf his sor- 
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rows in liis own bosom, they must be deep 
and discouraging. 

Jealousies and dissensions will arise among 
children, unless they are treated with fqual 
indulgence; and the parent must answer to 
the Judge of all the earth for the sorrows her 
partiality has occasioned. A family caftnot 
prosper without concord, which, in a great 
measure depends on a mother’s management. 
One child must no^be praised at the expense 
of another, and no invidious comparisons 
must be drawn. All complaints of each other 
should be disallowed_all exulting fn con¬ 

scious superiority ought to be checked by 
• 

mortifying rebukes—and children must never 

• a • 

be made the agjents of opprobrium, by allow¬ 
ing them to scoff at one wjio happens to be a 
delinquent. This practice destroys affection, 
impairs the feeling of shame, and gives rise 
to resentment, retaliation, and insensibility 
of heart. They should be instructed to feel 
for one another when in disgrace, and they 
should not be prohibited from interceding.^ 
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If any misfortune of mind cr body lays i 
child uniTer disadvantages, our'soothing at¬ 
tention should place him on a level with the 
rest of his c6mpanions; nor will it create 
jealousy if no improper indulgence lias spoiled 
the child’s temper. Even in the event of a 
weakly constitution, self-command* must be 
indicated; for no creature has such numerous 
discontents as a child who, from liis sickly 
state of body, has been # always allowed to 
give way to unreasonable fancies; and the 
f £t of the family, whose natural pity would 
rej£ inclined them to go great lengths for his 

.Ratuipiodation, will be teased into dislike. 

« 

stinatave known children consoled under 

• • 

to orinfirmity by parental fondness, yet gen- 
thrdenicd every improper liberty; and we 
ar>e also known feeble intellect invigorated, 
and in process of time made to appear respect¬ 
able by the prudent and ( amiable delicacy of a 
mother. Whatever may be the imperfec¬ 
tions or faults of our children, it is foolish 
and barbarous to expose them. The weakness 
or transgression of a child ten years old, will 
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be remembered at twenty, though amendment 
has been effected. This must be baneful to 
girls; nor will boys qufoe escape unfavourable 
recollections. It ought to be often held out 
to themselves to induce to .circumspection, 
and it should seal the lips of impatient pa¬ 
rents, who upbraid their young people before 
strangers. 

A child who has.been separated from the 
rest, from being utilised to competitors, or to 
the family modes, may, on Ijjs return, appear 
unaccommodating, ot peculiar; but his mo¬ 
ther should lead the rest, by frank .cordiality, 
to overcome bashfnlness, or sullen reserve ip 
the stranger. Even rugged tempers are soft- 
ened by endearment, but coldness and deri¬ 
sion would drive the isolated child to indif- 
ference. 

• • 

s and girls .who had fre- 

* • * 

quent.and violent quarrels, were brought, by 

a mild expedient, to live together in perfect 

t> 

harmony. Their aunt visited her sister; 


A family of boy 
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and observing the disagreement among her 
children, advised that they should have hours 
for recreation, singly* in succession. Each 
attempted solitary amusement; but soon felt 
the value of social participation; and those 
feelings received a right direction from their 
gentle monitress, who, in language suited to 
their capacity, represented the sin and folly 
ef discord, and the numerous advantages of 
mutual concession and forbearance. Conse¬ 
quences of which young ^creatures have never 
thought nor heard — but which their sensibi¬ 
lity and quick perception will readily com¬ 
prehend—..may be suggested by a judicious 

superintendent; and produce the happiest 
J . • 

effects on their conduct. 


INGENUOUSNESS, TRUTH, AND RECTITUDE. • 

• • • 

Infants whose perceptions have been exer¬ 
cised by judicious and good-humoured pa¬ 
rents,.have an accuracy in their ideas and re¬ 
marks which preserves them from heedless- 
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misrepresentation; and the pious and moral 
principles they have imbibed from their be¬ 
loved and revered instructors will make in¬ 
tentional violations of truth repugnant to 
their habits. Children who .live on easy 
terms with their rulers, maintain a cheerful 
self-possesslbn highly conducive to quicken¬ 
ing their discernment; and a generous inde¬ 
pendence of spirit raises them above dupli¬ 
city: but the terrified abject creature, con¬ 
fused by dread of incurring pennances, will 
inadvertently commit faults, and seek to re¬ 
pair or to conceal them by mean subterfuges. 
The less restraint or apprehension of suffer¬ 
ing we shall impose, if at the same time the 
children are provided frith affecting and ra¬ 
tional motives to discriminate carefully be- 
tween right and wrong, "they will prove the 
more ingenuous, upright, and uniformly obe¬ 
dient in every situation.. The surest preser¬ 
vative for integrity is to give no cause, in 
self-detence, for youth to take refuge in de¬ 
ception. *A child who dreads severe treat¬ 
ment will be 'afraid to reveal even his inno- 
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cent intentions. Having no precise know¬ 
ledge of good or evil, and uncertain what 
may or may not subject him to chastisement, 
he shrinks f rom disclosing his wishes or ac¬ 
tions on all occasions, and disguise and pre¬ 
varication become habitual long before he 
has any distinct conception of duties or 

crimes. The sense of insecurity agitates, 

« 

perplexes, and depresses his mind; and thus, 
by well-meant, but fatal eagerness for cor¬ 
recting puerile follies, he is impelled to cus¬ 
toms more pernicious than the failings his 
nurse has sought to eradicate. The propen¬ 
sity to speak truth, and to have no conceal* 
meats, is so natural, that infants are never 
known to attempt deception, if treated with 
mildness, and withheld from bad example. 
It is not want of honesty, but want of forti¬ 
tude, that first ensnares children in false¬ 
hood : and if their courage shall not be too 
severely tried, their instiuctive horror against 
Untruth will gradually ripen into settled prin¬ 
ciples of veracity. The heaviest misfortune 
that can befal a human being, the loss of in- 
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tegrity, originates in governing the first stage 
of life by impositions on credulity or timidity. 
Children soon penetrate the artifices by which 
they are cajoled, stimulated, or'restrained. 
They will avail themselves of similar devices 
for compassing their own ends, or to Inde 
their offences; and all the penalties or admo¬ 
nitions employed to deter them from indirect 
and dishonourable ways, will p*erhaps fail in 
restoring an acute and steadfast sense of recti¬ 
tude. Forbidden gratifications and opportu¬ 
nities to transgress shduld pot be in the 
power of children; and if we suspect a child 
he ought not to be interrogated, as it might 

t 

tempt him to deny or to misrepresent facts. 
Our humane laws require no delinquent to 
condemn themselves; and if Scrupulous leni- 
ly, equity, and fair dealing was observed in 
the management of ihfancy, we should hear 

few complaints of cunning or insincerity. In 

• * . 

this, as in all oth*?r cases, the omnipotence of 
custon\ t ouglit to he continually .kept in view. 

To save a fchild from one temptation to false- 

• • 

hood, is‘ of the highest importance, as each 
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separate offence tends to familiarize him to 
that degrading vice, and approximates his 
character to habitual baseness. 

Nurses, who are proud of keeping their 
charge in great order , are apt to rule them 
as if all virtue must flow from absolute au¬ 
thority and subjugation; and teachers who 
have paid little attention to the ultimate con¬ 
sequences of the treatment given to youth, 

• 

are prone to the same error; but parents who 
know how to prize an eirect and manly spirit 
of rectitude, will enjoin all to whom they de¬ 
legate their own power, whilst they require 
subordination to encourage so much iude- 
‘pendence as may preclude servile fear, which 
never fails to contract and to enfeeble the in¬ 
tellect, and to subvert every moral and ho¬ 
nourable feeling’ in the heart where that 
basest and most malevolent of passions ob¬ 
tains the ascendant. The most shallow con¬ 
temptible mortal may inflict this dire cala¬ 
mity on defenceless little ones; but to govern 
them by a firmness that ensures submission. 
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without impairing their native ingenuous 
freedom, is the.performance of a beneficent, 
liberal, and lofty mind, which must produce 
corresponding elevation of sentiment and 
substantial worth in the pupil. Care and 
gentle treatment art? essential to health* of 
body and intellectual vigour. Obedience to 
reasonable commands accustoms a child to 
habits of self-controul; but a slavish subjec¬ 
tion to caprice or needless restraint destroys 
the clear discrimination of moral truth, per¬ 
plexes the ideas of right* and wrong, and in¬ 
troduces all the odious passions'which lead to 
cunning, suspicion, and malevolence. 

It will be found in general, that the* most 
ingenuous, amiable, and upnight characters 
have in their childhood been preserved from all 
debasing and irritating emotions, and taught 
to respect the feelings of those around them. 
Ease of body, and tranquillity of mind, with 
a considerable degree of freedom and in- 
diligence, are favourable to every attainment 
of which the wjsest and tenderest parents'call 
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wish their children possessed; while, on the 
contrary, every species of tyranny in infancy, 
childhood, or youth, not only embitters pre¬ 
sent existence, hut strikes at the root of the 

C 

most valuable social virtues. 

r 

9 

* ' 

The abovementioned truths ought to be 
carefully explained to nurses, preceptors, and 
governesses, who treat children with rigour, 
only because they arc unacquainted with 
better methods; and 'they will conscien¬ 
tiously endeavour to .adopt a system which 
will largely augment their influence, without 

r 

diminishing their authority. 

1 a 

* The expedients employed for pleasing 
little ones are ojten inimical-to their moral 
principles. It is common to scold an elder 
brother or sister, or tp treat so rye object 
animate or inanimate, when nurse means 
to shew the baby he'has done amisS: but in 
place of leading Tiim to. amendment, phe is 
teaching him to blame others when, he alone 
is*culpable. The smallest fault should be 
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reproved in proportion to its magnitude; 
ar.'i ' cat care .bestowed in making the of- 
Jfi comprehend why he has incurred a 
rebuke;_but the slightest deviation from 

m 

facts in addressing him must be.injurious to 
his integrity at a futiire period. 

Nurse imagines she is very kind in pre- 

<• 

tending to steal, or run away wfith some nice 

eatable or play thing for her darling; and 
• 

it is very natural that he, as soon as he can, 
shall take the same liberty; hut his mother 
may easily convince a sensible domestic that 
she hazards the child’s most valuable interests , 
by such an example; and that he should 
neither hear nor see what would be wrong 
for him to imitate when he is older. Lively 
sportive children lery early attempt t6 snatch 
the object of their wishes between jest and 
earnest; but if they should secretly, or with 
pretended mirth, possess* themselves-of even 
a bit of sngar, they* must be deprived of it 

with the most striking signs of horror_and 

all their * roguish arts to turn it to a *jok*e 
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must be repulsed with a solemn counte¬ 
nance. 

• 

To inspire a deep regard to the rights of 
others, and to repress covetous inclinations, 
it will be necessary to instil in the hearts of 
children a conviction, that they ought to 
touch nothing which does not belong to 
themselves, wkhoftt asking leave. This habit 
should commence whenever they begin to 
move about. 

V 

• 

Some young*treatnres never see a drawer, 

or closet opened, but they are clamorous for 

• 

sweetme«!ts, fruit, or toys. This is the con¬ 
sequence of giving thqse unprofitable indul¬ 
gences during tjarly infancy; and without 
any trouble may be guardetl against, by uni¬ 
formly denying such'requests, even before the 
babe can in words express his importunity. 
Human nature is so ptone to error, that the 
least approach is to be dreaded; and by play¬ 
ful signs of approbation, to encourage lisp¬ 
ing pVattlers to feign ignorance when they 
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know how to express a sentence, may even¬ 
tually lead to culpable impositions. By 
gravely making them repeat it till they pro¬ 
nounce the word aright, the attempt to de¬ 
ceive will be checked, and they will besides 
sooner learn to articulate distinctly. . 

There are numberless ways to divert and 
please a child without countenancing his 
failings; and much fondling, or a profusion 

of endearing phrases is dangerous after he 

% 

has begun to notice circumstances minutely. 
He will repeat these kind words and actions 
by rote for some time; but when lie shall 
have discovered that we are pleased, he will 
soon resort to them as ( flattery. Fawning 
must be gently discouraged; as far from ma¬ 
turing affection, it substitutes designing sem¬ 
blance in place of genuine feeling. We may 
put a stop to these affected endearments by 
saying, “ if you love me; .you will wish to 
“ make^ me happy; ai\d you can only make 
“ me happy by being a good child.” 
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children a conviction, that they ought to 
touch nothing which does not belong to 
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Some young-creatures never see a drawer, 

• 
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know how to express a sentence, may even¬ 
tually lead to culpable impositions.. By 
gravely making them repeat it till they pro¬ 
nounce the word aright, the attempt to de¬ 
ceive will be checked, and they will besides 
sooner learn to articulate distinctly. . 

There are numberless ways to divert and 
please a child without countenancing his 
failings; and much fondling, or a profusion 

of endearing phrases is dangerous after he 

% 

has begun to notice ciscuinstanccs minutely. 
He will repeat these kind words and actions 
by rote for some time; but when he shall 
have discovered that we are pleased, he will 
soon resort to them as flattery. Fawning 
must be gently discouraged; as far from ma¬ 
turing affection, it substitutes designing sem¬ 
blance in place of genuine feeling. We may 
put a stop to these affected endearments by 
saying, “ if you love me; .you will wish to 
“ make, me happy; aryl you can only make 
“ me happy, by being a good child.” 
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To remove all temptations to artifice or 

ambiguity, let a child have no cause to he 
• • 

afraid of comiug to the point at once in every 
request. Not only plain dealing, hut obe¬ 
dience may he superinduced by this liberty; 
for. he may btf taught tQ make it a point of 
honour to give up his inclination, if he finds 
that we cannot approve of it. We can 
never be at q loss for opportunities to con¬ 
vince him that self-denial will upon the whole 
promote his happiness; and to show him 
that candour and honesty are the “ best po¬ 
licy.” Every, advantage gained by low arts 
may be represented as* degrading, and attend¬ 
ed with secret anxiety; and these wholesome 
truths, when deeply imbibed, become a firm 
foundation for upright and rational conduct. 

a 

Infants, who are perfectly ingenuous, 
are sometimes too communicative; but it is 
dangerous to curb this foible till the mind 
can make some clear .distinctions. ( They 
should hear or see nothing unfit for ‘repeti- 
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tion, and their candour must not be perplex¬ 
ed; for if their parents reprove them' for re¬ 
hearsing what is in itself a fact, the remon¬ 
strance of a servant will easily persuade them 
to artful concealments. 

* 9 

Tale-bearing, as it is commonly called, 
is a habit pregnant with degrading conse- 

* 5 

qucuces, as it seldom fails to produce cen- 
soriousness and falsehood; and we may limit 
even a young child’s vommunications, so far 

as to hinder him from accusing any one__ 

“ That you must not speak to the disadvan- 
“ tage of the meanest creature," is a rule 
that does not contradict the foregoing obser¬ 
vations. 

The inexperienced mother can hardly be¬ 
ware of tli'e manifold snares which environ 
her little ones, if she is not at pains to prevent 
the inquiries and pretended secrets, by which 
a detectable inquisitiveness is sometimes ex¬ 
cited to answer the purposes of an insidious 

VOL. i. *• « 
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domestic. By listening at doors, peeping 
into letters, and other mean devices, a child 
is taught to purloin intelligence, and pro¬ 
bably hereafter, to be a pest to society. In¬ 
fants must bp allowed to speak the truth, but 
they must also be taught the utmost abhor¬ 
rence of all indirect means of satisfying their 
curiosity; and we should not suggest the idea, 
unless we discover that they have been guilty 
of such practices. As soon as they can un¬ 
derstand that it is ill-bred and foolish to chat- 

( 

ter about their own concerns, or the affairs of 
others, they must be made to avoid it. 

A reasonable steady attention will not 
give rise to perpetual dictates and inhibitions, 
which unfit a young person to act with self- 
possession and discrimination. Temptations 
may be kept out'of a child’s way, and foibles 
may be restrained without letting him per¬ 
ceive much of our Solicitude. Let’hiin see 
that we believe him capable of good conduct, 
and he will respect himself. A^ infantine 
follies subside, let him gradually receive 
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marks of confidence in bis honour and se¬ 
crecy, treating him as a friend and.compa- 
nion, and he will make returns of frankness, 
unconscious of any reservation .that might 
endanger his safety. His sens<j of rectitude 
and propriety will withhold him from actions 
he would blush to own; and, encouraged by 
candour and gentleness, he will apply to us to 
prevent the consequences oT venial errors. 

The unspeakable advantage of interesting 
children in our concerns* and discussing with 
them such points as are proper to be laid be¬ 
fore them, can only be known to those who 
have had the happiness of prc/fiting by the 
acute, but respectful »suggestions of filial 
counsel, and have enjoyed <lie intense de¬ 
light of seeing tilt lively girl, and animated 
youth, improved by. the exercise of their 
judgment. It will be found very* useful to 
keep in view that the pe’riod is not very dis¬ 
tant when our children are to actWith per¬ 
fect independence, and that they may greatly 
surpass us in vvorth, in ability, and in every 
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honourable distinction. This deference 
will help to govern our own humours, dis- 
.. pose us to render obedience pleasant, pro¬ 
moting mutual affection, placid and substan¬ 
tial enjoyments. 

In families of rank and opulence, where 
multiplied engagements encroach on paren¬ 
tal cares, an experienced governess ought to 
form the disposition and first habits of those 
who are to become leading members of the 
community. In a fpw-^olar revolutions, no 
expense will be spared for masters to teach 
accomplishments that may be deemed fa¬ 
shionable; bat it is at least of equal impor¬ 
tance to preserve health, and to shield children 
from that harsh ,pr inconsistent management, 
which so sadly perverts the infant mind. 
The governess will doubtless guard against 
bad customs, and instil lessons of virtue, 
which, with all first impressions, ought to be 
received through the medium of cultivated 
intellect; but after the utmost care to store 
the niind with moral perceptions, the watch- 
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fill superintendent must aid a young novice 
in establishing habits of acting up to kis own 
convictions, by removing all occasions of of- * 
fence. Infants are too weak to resist temp¬ 
tation and opportunity, and, as,we formerly 
observed, since habits are the result of repfcat- 
ed sensations and deeds, the utmost care to 
prevent transgression is well bestowed. 

Where there are several nurses, an en¬ 
lightened superior is^yet more necessary; not 
only to counteract t&fe disadvantage of copy¬ 
ing unpolished manners and’ language, but 
likewise to prevent the attendants from set- t 
ting the children at variance, bj* each extol¬ 
ling her own favourite* and depreciating the* 
rest. All the encomiums are generally on 

beauty, vivacity,* or on gaudy dress; and 

• 

though no harm be intended, much is often 
occasioned by engendering envy, vanity, and 
strife. 

• • 

The pain and fever which attend the cut¬ 
ting of the dpuble teeth, and changing tile 
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others, unhinge without confining children, 
and make them drowsy, listless, or fretful, 
when difficulties occur in their tasks. We 
must not be too quick-sighted in observing 
thes£ foibles,, and more exercise and relaxa¬ 
tion are necessary than when they are in full 
health. Our sympathy, however, is motto 
be intimated, as it might tempt the children 
to exaggerate their sufl'erings; and when they 
are really indisposed, it will be proper to tell 
them, that for the sake of truth, and to enable 
us to employ proper remedies, they must 
state the symptoms exactly. 

As about this time they ought to have 
'some charge of their ordinary dress and ne¬ 
cessaries, when they are uneasy, without be¬ 
ing seriously ill, they may be diverted whilst 
usefully and actively employed in arranging 
their drawers, giving and receiving their 
clothes from the laundress, or assisting the 
younger children in these performances. 
They should learn that their parents are de¬ 
lighted to observe punctuality in these lesser 
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points, as neglecting them would gradually 
lead to failure in higher duty; and they 
should he often reminded that small faults, if 
not amended, generally entice a ehild to com¬ 
mit greater. • 

3 » 

I 

They should also he made to know, that 

all they are permitted to use, is the property 

• ^ 

of their parents, and that honour demands 
them to manage it carefully; and that even 
if it were their own* it would be sinful to 
spoil the most trifling’artide, as it may be 
useful to poor people. These admonitions 
are more effectual to induce care and atten-s 

tion, than incitements arising* from selfish 

• 

and sordid motives. * 

Parents object to bring little ones to table, 
as simple diet is best'for them; hut the err¬ 
ing kindness of servants will convey to them 
a more abundant share of good things than a 
prudfent ufbther would allow. A child’s in¬ 
tegrity mky be saved, and his stomach pre- 

• i 

served from injury, by giving him a jsmall 
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portion of the luxuries that cover the paren¬ 
tal board; and besides, his manners must be 
.improved by admission there. If the deli¬ 
cacies are fh;st given, he will not be tempted 
to excess in finishing his dinner with plain 
food % of which be should be allowed as much 
as his appetite requires. But we cannot ap¬ 
prove of compelling him to eat of any dish he 
dislikes. If necessity should constrain him 
to make a meal of that particular food, his 
antipathy will give way to the urgency of cir¬ 
cumstances. ■„ ^ 


RELIGIOUS‘INSTRUCTION THE BASIS OF MORAL 
. RECTITUDE. 

Intellectual improvement'includes the 
whole term of existence. lit childhood, we 
endeavour to form dispositions and habits 
for youth. In youth, it is our object to qua¬ 
lify our pupil for maturity. In every stage, 
to fix our thoughts on the preparation for 
eternity, is the only infallible guide- for in¬ 
struction. The mother, as slip clasps her 
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smiling babe, should resolve to keep stead¬ 
fastly in mind, that he is the undoubted heir 

• 

of immortality, and to give him an early and 

exalted sense of his glorious destination. This 

belief firmly established, will^dd a grace and 

refinement to his ordinary actions. v G f odli- 

ness is itideed profitable above all things. 

Besides insuring eternal bliss, it is the co- 

* • 

pious fountain of virtues, the most conducive 
to our present welfare, and makes a child at¬ 
tentive to the comfort of all with whom he 
is connected. He who, from his remotest 
recollection, has loved and adored his Hea* 
venly Father, will prove affectionate and sub¬ 
missive to his earthly parents, and obedient 
to his instructors. A*s he advances in age, 
untainted by vicious propensities, he will ap- 
ply with vigour and diligence to every virtu- 
ous pursuit. If he fails in his endeavours, he 
■will not fail through misconduct_and if he 

C 

succeeds, he will prosper with honour to him¬ 
self,’ and unalloyed satisfaction to his friends. 
The best concerted schemes often disappoint 
G 5 
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us in the aggrandisement they have promised; 
but the esteem due to genuine worth, and 
the heartfelt peace inspired by conscious rec¬ 
titude, no external misfortunes can destroy. 

t 

If any motive can make a young person 
truly faithful, and strict in the performance 
of all his duties in all the relations of life, it 
must he the reference to a Divine Superin¬ 
tendent, and the prospect of certain respon¬ 
sibility. These convictions may be imparted 
without formal lectures, which are usually 
so irksome to children, that impatience pre¬ 
vents any impression on the mind; but every 
1 

mental faculty, and moral feeling, may be 
quickened and improved by giving a cheerful 
and ingenious tuhi to remarks on common 
events. These daily occurrences afford the 
most suitable lessons to 'affect young minds 
with delineations of the true and attractive 
charms of virtue, or to expose the deformity 
and egregious folly of vice. The grand ar- 
cc(na of instruction are to combine'with it 
some familiar and agreeable association's; and 
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we may oppose a darling passion indirectly 

and pleasantly, by pointing out it's conse- 

• 

quences in others, so as to engage a child’s 
own sensibility and understanding to resist 
its seductions. But the ipfist efficacious 
means to guard against, or to reclaim from 
error, is \o accustom our pupil to nightly 
self examination. It will teach him to reve- 
rence his own heart, and to shun offences 
which he knows must soon he the cause of 
self-reproach and disapprobation. 

All is novelty to infants_and in tracing 

and explaining the beneficent activity of the 
great Author of nature, we may inspire them 
with a desire to imitate his goodness. The 
Almighty is not to he represented as distant 

t 

._hut as ever near, ever observant of the 

child’s conduct, and ever bestowing mercies. 
We should also infuse the hope of spending 
eternity in the presence of unblemished holi¬ 
ness, .and "lead our pupils to consider how 
carefully’they should avoid a thought, word, 
or deed, umtorthy of such a privilege. It 
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is by this deep and habitual sense of the 
soul’s pre-eminence over the body, that they 
will perceive a clear distinction between good 
and evil, when their minds are able to grasp 
these ideasand we, by whom they are 
communicated, must so affect our own hearts, 
as to give the force of truth to oik’ exhorta¬ 
tions. When we contemplate all within us 
and about us, we must feel and discern that 
endless life is intimated by incontestible 
proofs. The bare idea of eternity is too im¬ 
mense, too stupendous to be entertained, ex¬ 
cept by a spirit conscious of inherent claims 
to that bright reversion. Powers and capa¬ 
cities formed for continual increase, and end¬ 
less expansion, cannot be limited by our three 
score and ten years—and the wonderful 
effects of immaterial spirit, which, even in 
this imperfect state, has a separate and in¬ 
dependent capacity for action, may confirm 
our faith in the promises of eternal life, ex¬ 
hibited in the word of God. This assurance 
of hope ought to awaken a steadfast zeal to 
secure for ourselves, and for our offspring, an 
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inheritance, without which existence would 
be a curse; and old age, to reflecting minds, 
a series of miserable despondency. Every 
means by which pleasure is communicated 
to the senses must fail; but religion presents 
an exhilarating cordial, when all othef de¬ 
lights are successively deserting us. With 
what grateful homage will the aged invalid 
recal to mind the instructions of an affec¬ 
tionate parent, who led him to lay up trea- 
• 

sure in those regions of glory to which he is 
hastening, iliches ma'y purchase accommo¬ 
dations and mercenary attendance, but they 
cannot procure release from pain, nor reconr 
cile us to the irresistible encroachments of 
decrepitude and disease. It is the exclusive 
excellence of consistent pifcty, to rise supe¬ 
rior to mortal infirmities. 

An infant should be accustomed to stated 
periods of intercourse with his Creator, as 
soon’as hecan articulate a few devotional ex- 
pressions’; and these ought to be adapted as 
much Its possible to his youthful apprehen- 
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tious fear from the sentiments we seek to in¬ 
spire. For, to warm the affections, without 
enlightening and satisfying the understand¬ 
ing, can never produce operative and genu¬ 
ine piety. The indissoluble connection be¬ 
tween religion and moral rectitude must ever 
be maintained. If ye love God, ye will 

avoid evil, and do good; _a maxim which 

ought to be inculcated on the mind from the 
earliest capacity to retain impressions. 

Every improvement in opinions, or prac¬ 
tice, depends on convincing children that 
.religion is friendly to all innocent enjoy¬ 
ments. To disfigure her august and lovely 

i 

lorm with the sable gfirb of gloom and aus¬ 
terity, shows little acquaintance with her 
tiue spirit, or with the human heart. 

If Sabbath-day duties are made sad and 
burthensome, a child’s own feelings will con¬ 
tradict our assertions, that to be good.' is to 
be happy. We may edify without deject¬ 
ing; we may amuse by scripture stories and 
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liymns, such as can be understood by our in¬ 
fantine auditors, and we may deeply .interest 
by representations of that state which eye* 
hath not seen, but which imagination, ea¬ 
gerly aspires to conceive. We/nust give to 
religion the most engaging aspect. No pain- 
ful feeling, should be associated with pious 
exercises. No duty connected with divine 
worship can be rendered burtli'ensome, with¬ 
out impairing a child’s devotional affections. 
If he is made to reac^ the bible as a toilsome 
task, before he can proceed with fluency; 
and if he be required to commit to memory 
certain extracts from the sacred volume, t 
which he does not understand; and cannot 

distinctly retain_if ha shall be punished on* 

Monday for deficiency in accomplishing the 
laborious attempt; or taken to church be- 
fore he can sit there quietly;' and is chastised 

for restlessness_can it be possible for him 

to take pleasure in precepts or performances 
that create -to him so much suffering? The 
parent defeats her own aim by over anx¬ 
iety._But if .‘jhe would read to her pupil,* 
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explaining the tenor of the Holy Scriptures, 
so far a? he can comprehend their influence 
'in promoting true happiness, his susceptible 
heart would* be affected with veneration and 
gratitude. He f can derive no instruction 
front going through the Evangelical Books 
before he has learnt to put sentences to¬ 
gether; and he contracts a dislike perhaps 
to any study that has been productive of dis¬ 
tress: but select passages expounded by a 

judicious endearing monitress cannot fail in 

< 

touching his feelings, and, by frequently 
renewing the impressipn, a permanent effi¬ 
cacy may be ensured. Let him be taught to 
revere the CHurch, as the house appointed 
by his Heavenly Father and best Benefac¬ 
tor, for His people therein* to meet, that 
they may implore His blessing and guid¬ 
ance_and if the child is not taken to hear 

•the service until he has acquired self com¬ 
mand to comport himself with decorum, he 
would perhaps, through life, cling stdadily 
to the pleasing and edifying lesscfns of his 
infant years. 
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In assisting the operations of the tender 
mind, either on sensible objects or upon reli¬ 
gious and moral truths, the first principles 
are to be explained in a few simple words, 
leaving the child to reflect ujicm them: for, 
by introducing many ideas, we shall con-fuse 
and distract his attention. After some time 

we should encourage him to tell us his own 

» * 
sentiments, and we may procee’d to show him 

the changes made by human art and indus- 
• 

try on material substances, or the connexion 

% 

of one virtue with another, and with his own 
happiness, so as to excite the use of his un¬ 
derstanding in the pursuit of information.. 

We have known Sunday regafdecl as a day 

• 

of peculiar enjoyment, because thfe mother 

had more leisure to converse with her family. 

She did not, however, confine herself en- 

tirely to evangelical instruction; but, as far 

as her ability extended, the works of nature 
* 

and the inventions of man, in the whole 
circh? of science, were made subservient to 
piety and* moral improvement, inciting the 
ardent spirit to carry some accession of kpovv-* 
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ledge and goodness into each succeeding 
week. This plan had a much better effect 
upon the heart and understanding than long 
chapters, psalms, and hymns, committed to 
the memory, with weariness and disgust, and 
without affixing accurate Ideas to the words 
repeated. The short portion allotted will be 
cheerfully learned, when the child knows it 
may be easily performed; and a mother who 
has not much time on week days, should 
make it a rule to converse with her children 
on the day of rest. She cannot comply with 
the sacred institution more effectually than 
by infusing into the minds of her offspring 
some useful knowledge connected with se¬ 
rious duties; and all her endeavours to in¬ 
culcate human wisdom, and 'to qualify her 
charge for worldly pursuits,' may be assisted 
by a constant reference to the great duties 
of life. The difficulty will be to find words 
by which accurate ideas may be conveyed. 
We must encourage the children to ask ex¬ 
planations ; and by placing the same senti- 
ment§ in different points of view, we may at 
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least engage an assiduous attention, which 
through time must store their minds with 
information. 

When the reasoning powers are in some 
measure commensurate to tile subject, the 
doctrines of the Christian faith are *to be 

gradually and cleaily detailed_but until the 

mind is capable of examining proofs, it‘ 
would be improper to give the least intima¬ 
tion that proofs are to be demanded. When 
we think a young {Mrsop can weigh and at¬ 
tend to them, we ought previously to pre¬ 
pare ourselves so as to lay open the most 
complete and irrefragable testimpnjx Chris¬ 
tianity, established on the firm foundation of 
convincing evidence, will ^soften, enlarge, 
and illuminate tlie heart, and give life and 
spirit to duties the most discouraging and 
opposite to their passions and interests. No < 
parent has ever repented bestowing such in¬ 
structions, but numbers have bewailed the 
omissidn v^hen too late. 
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• MATERNAL TUITION. 

r. 

It is good for an infant to be unable to re¬ 
collect when a'whole day.passed without em¬ 
ployment. The habit of patient application 
is in itself of vast advantage; and after a 
short detention id taking a lesson, the time 
allotted for play will afford much greater en¬ 
joyment. By comfhenfcmg early, a custom 
of trifling is prevented; dnd a sure though 

O 

very gradual progress will be attained with¬ 
out disgusting the pupil by compulsory tasks. 
A parent Dr governess who have guided the 
first movements of a 0 child’s reason, must 
possess peculiar facilities for fixing his atten¬ 
tion. He should be prepared for study, by 
telling him of the many diverting, or touch¬ 
ing events, that are to be found in books; 
and when he is very anxious for such enter¬ 
tainment, we may put oft' the relation, for 
some time, adding, “ how fortunate are the 
“ uhiidren who can furnish themselves wit|^ 
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iC such pretty stories_you should make haste 

“ and learn to read.” A little girl* or hoy, 
perhaps hears an excursion proposed, in which* 
the elder children are to partake. They na¬ 
turally entreat to go likewise,, and vve have 
another opportunity of inculcating tye ad ¬ 
vantages of instruction, by replying, “ you 

“ are not yet prepared_but you may hasten 

“ the period for such indulgence. Learn to 
ce read fluently; and to remember and com- 
“ pare the things and circumstances mention- 
“ ed in books, with those you may meet 
“ when you go from home. You will then 
“ have much greater pleasure in new sights,. 
“ and I shall have no cause to hfe ashamed of 
“ your ignorance.” ffcre are powerful mo¬ 
tives; the hope of enjoyment in travelling, 
and the fear of Incurring contempt. If we 
can but awaken in the mind a deep-felt de¬ 
sire for information, and preserve a moderate 
degree o’f ardour in the pursuit, the pupil 
will,'hi due*time, learn to make inquiries and 

distinctions. In process of time he will con 

•• • 

tract a liking fpr the volumes that assist him 
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in these intellectual operations, if the precep¬ 
tor shall take care not to disgust him by 
making it a wearisome task. When averse 
to his lesson, instead of using the rod, which 
only increases the dislike, let the book be laid 
aside, saying, “ amusement is the reward of 
“ diligence, and since you are idle, you must 
“ keep your seat.” He will soon consider 
this a greater evil than his task, which must 
be withheld until he asks it as a favour. We 
have known little ones happily unspoiled by 
superabundant caresses, or extravagant praises 
for trivial performances, take great pleasure 
,in their initiatory studies, merely to obtain 
their mother's approbation. Walking with 
her, or seated in her lap in the twilight, when 
they could not sc? well divert themselves, they 
learnt to put letters together; and these 
sounds being familiar to their ear, it soon be¬ 
came easy to form syllables on the book. 
Slight circumstances may be converted into 
much use in managing young scholars.' If a 
child is remarkably dull, an elder Brother or 
sister should help him to prepare* the por- 
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lion he is to read, and when he comes to go 
over it as a lesson, he will deserve to be com- 
mended, which will encourage perseverance. , 

It is certainly incumbent on. the teacher 
to make the most of time; but over-anxiety 
retards the progress of education. Lessons 
to a beginner should be short, though fre¬ 
quent ; and gradually increased, as difficul¬ 
ties yield to practice. Helping him to ob¬ 
serve a few ainusingjparticulars, will render 
study interesting; aS for,instance, to find out 
the changes made by adding cfne or more, let- 

i 

ters, as in old, older, cold, coldness; scold, 
scolding, &c. Ten minutes of animated and 
frequent exertion will (Jo more to improve a 
Tyro than hours of drawling and regardless 
poring over pages; and we must take care to 
allow no bad habits in'pronunciation, ges¬ 
tures, or attitudes. They may be prevented 
with little trouble, but to cure them, when 
once acquired, would be a laborious endea¬ 
vour. 'When tempted to give way to our 
own indolence, or the child’s solicitations’. 


VOL i. 


n 
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for a lengthened term for play, let us look 
forward,to futurity: to the greater hardships 
■arising from inert and trifling habits; and let 
us turn his m attention to the happy effects of 
the time already, spent in learning what ap¬ 
peared at first a distasteful drudgery. After 
all, we must not be too" eager to extort great 
efforts, that we may neither endanger health, 
wear out the spirits, nor create disgust, by 
prolonging tasks beyond the power of volun¬ 
tary exertion. When‘a very young pupil 
seems drowsy, we should find him some active 
employment for a few minutes, without im¬ 
posing it as a task, and he will become fresh 
;indgay.* This will promote his improve- 
'ment more speedily £han chastisement and 
harsh expressions, which' make children de¬ 
test their books. An older*pupil should he 
kindly and cheerfully exhorted to resist las¬ 
situde; and by saying that “ all good cliil- 
“ dren strive to overcome every inclination 
“ which opposes duty.” , , 

t 

* We must habituate our pupils to, complete 
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their attempts in the best manner of which 
they are capable; and the surest preventive 
of carelessness is to oblige them to repeat 
the task, till dne accuracy results from the 
execution. Triflers ought to have a limited, 

t 

but sufficient time for each employment^ ahd 
our requisitions should be moderate, but pe¬ 
remptory. Children soon discover irresolu¬ 
tion in their rulers, and' are consequently 
more remiss in their application. They ought 
to be taught to set,a high value on time; to 
consider that it ca’nnoi be recalled, and that 
there is hut a limited portion’of that precious 
possession for all they have to perform. 

These sentiments are infinitely ‘preferable 
“ to a spirit of emulation, which often pours 
“ poison into the heart, whilst it improves the 
“ head.”—We Would again and again beseech 
parents and teachers not to discourage dull 
and diffident scholars. A little more time and 
assiduity will enable them to accomplish the 
most* valuable ends of study—if the mind be 
not depressed, they may, perhaps, outstrip 
at the end o£ their career, the more lively 
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genius, who at school regarded their labori¬ 
ous efforts with disdain. It will be said, the 
boy soon forgets his alarm or sorrow: true, 
but not till he gets out of school. The mist 
of fear obscures and weighs down his powers 
at the very critical moment when he stands 
most in need of their support. 

Before any book is put into the hands of 
children, its tendency should be scrupulously 
scanned; for they never' ought to read any 
sentiment that may net be'adopted as a prin¬ 
ciple of conduct. - Pompous descriptions of 

« 

splendour and decoration, or any suggestion 
that diminishes the value, or disturbs the con¬ 
tentment found in hujnble utility, leads to 
affected sensibility, or ostentatious benevo¬ 
lence'; or whatever is unfavourable to simpli¬ 
city of heart and manners, ought never to be 
admitted. We cannot approve of fables for 
very young children. They are incapable of 
drawing moral inferences; and the accounts 
of reasoning animals, and speaking plants, 
incline them to credulity, or at least, to con- 
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found their ideas. And, perhaps, it may ex¬ 
cite some fertile imagination to embellish a 
recital of common incidents. Fictitious re¬ 
presentations should be withheld from them 
till experience has taught the juvenile mind 
to distinguish between facts and fancied* rela¬ 
tions. Simple narratives of good moral ten¬ 
dency, which are entirely probable in real 
life, evince the danger of bad passions, and 

the blessings resulting from worthy princi- 
« 

pies and conduct,»are the only species of 
tales with which they ihay safely be made ac¬ 
quainted. The youthful mind is prone to 
what is marvellous, and we must carefully 

correct this propensity. It is’a sacred duty, 

■ 

that to all the inquiries of children, answers 
are to be returned with tin? strictest veracity, 
and in terms tile most easy to he understood. 
Superior abilities, and superior worth are at¬ 
tained only by strict adherence to. truth in 
knowledge, sentiment, and communication; 
and* we must not suffer children to hear or 

read whftt might subject us to the risk of be- 

• .. 

iug detected* by them in evading or ^busing 
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their curiosity. A little girl happening to 
pay a visit with her parents, met with a book 
'of Fables in the drawing-room, and with 
niuc.ii labour and dilliculty read a page or 
two. Her astonishment in reading of frogs 
having spoken to boys, 'was expressed with 
an ingenuity very amusing to the .company; 
nut their remarks occasioned much difficulty 
to her mother, in preventing the child from 
discovering that untruths were put together 
to -divert little girls. She had not yet arrived 
at an age to distinguish between invention and 
falsehood, and her genius was too penetrat¬ 
ing to be easily satisfied. Her remarks may 
be given lierehfter, and in the mean time, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that we may 
find in books of geography, afid natural his¬ 
tory, particulars that ought to be known and 
remembered, capable of raising as much 
wonder and admiration as a young heart can 
contain. A selection of this kind for the 
nursery would be very entertaining fof the 
maids, and make deep impressions on the 
little ones, when read or rehearsed to them 
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Parents, by relating these informations, have 
it in their power to make children more dis¬ 
tinctly acquainted with each circumstance*, 
and to call to their recollection what each 
country produces, and what .particular ob¬ 
ject, either natural or artificial, are Ho be 
found in -it. This would be an easy and plea¬ 
sant amusement for their earliest years; and 
it might prevent many silly and illiberal pre¬ 
judices arising from ignorance. 

•* 

We have enabled beginners to read amu¬ 
sing books,* by giving, lessons with an elder 
child, who was capable of reading or spells 
ing the most difficult words, and much art¬ 
less emulation appeared in the infant, who 
was thus stimulated to attcftnpt what seemed 
so easy to a brother, or sister, only a year 
or two further advanced in life. It would be 
a vast improvement to collect all words that 
exceed one syllabic, and to place them pro¬ 
perly,divided at the commencement of- the 
chapter, with a glossary couched in the most 
simple terms This would afford mote as- 
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sistance to the scholar, than separating the 
parts aS 1 they occur in the book; for chil¬ 
dren who are accustomed to have the syl¬ 
lables divided, are quite at a lo.-,s, when they 
meet them otherwise joined. Emphasis, and 
punctuation must be taught from a subject 
with which the child is well acquainted, for 
if he has not been previously familiarized 
with it, his feelings and understanding cannot 
second our instruction. 

The lessons in Mr.‘Lindley Murray’s spell¬ 
ing book, are admirably suited for this pur¬ 
pose; and indeed, we have seen no elemen¬ 
tary volume which in so small a compass 
unites so great advantages. From the same 
judicious friend, 'hn abridgment of the Old 
and New Testament would be an invaluable 
service to the rising generation. It is a great 
error iirmany stories intended for infants, to 
describe the arts and transgressions of base 
characters. They ought not to hear of tying, 
deceit, fraud, artifice, dishonesty, or any 
other wickedness, further than'wha? cannot 
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be avoided in their intercourse with the 
world. In giving geographical lessons to chil¬ 
dren we may call their attention to numerous 
evidences of the Divine power, wisdom, and 
goodness; and even at a very’early age, this 
branch of instruction may commence T as an 
amusement. On. the maps and globe, places 
may be distinguished with as much ease as 
one letter from another in the alphabet; and, 
elder brothers and. sisters may recapitulate 
that knowledge which they have formerly 
acquired to much advantage, in making the 
infant acquainted >Vith the capital cities, 
rivers, mountains, and productiQns of dif¬ 
ferent countries. There will still be much 
• 

to learn; but when certain particulars are 

u> 

deeply impressed on the memory, further 
attainments are more distinct and pleasant: 
and in every branch of education, it is better 
to know a little accurately, than to have 
many crude notions, and superficial informa¬ 
tions. Learning a chronological table of the 
most remarkable eras and events, will fur¬ 
nish precise recollections on which the mind 
if 5 
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may rest in the -study of history. In read¬ 
ing history, a reference to maps, and to bio¬ 
graphy, will make many particulars more in¬ 
teresting. The same method should be ob¬ 
served with regard to newspapers, which all 
young people ought to peruse with great at¬ 
tention. Where a family reads sociably, and 
converse on the different topics, very va- 
, luable improvement is derived, and even little 
children receive great benefit. 

l 

Expertness in calculation is early ac¬ 
quired, if arithmetic be attempted in due 

firne, and there is no branch of instruction of 

> . 

greater utility. We have observed numera¬ 
tion to be the most puzzling of all the simple 
rules, and we, therefore, generally com¬ 
menced with addition. We have also found 
the study to prove less tiresome to children, 
by bringing them quickly forward to reduc¬ 
tion, and giving lessons in each of the pre- 

i 

ceding rules. Their connexion and depend¬ 
ence js more readily understood in this man¬ 
ner than by continuing long upon the same 
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section. In beginning addition, the turns 
should be formed only of the first fivp figures, 
and when 6, 8 , 9 , are added, these highest 

nambers should be placed at the bottom. 
To render education less laborious is to in- 
crease the happiness of many years irylife; 
and to be the means of preventing mental 
anguish and bodily suffering, without re¬ 
ducing the amount of useful acquisitions; is 
worthy of the most sublime philanthropy; 
especially when v;e take into the account 
that severity may tlebase and harden, but can 
neither invigorate nor illumine the infantile 
mind. Although application may perhaps 
be extorted, and any mode of Treatment may 
not entirely destroy, the superiority of' a 
highly gifted and well constituted mind, still, 
on the average’, that exertion which is most 
free and cheerful, will* always be the most 
successful. Health, vivacity, ami candour, 
must not be risked to hasten proficiency a 
yeaV or two; and we may safely assert, that 
violent And depressing measures will not es- 
entially promote that object. Coercion 
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must fix the volatile, and rouse the indolent; 
but, by beginning early, a constant and re¬ 
gular attention may become so habitual, as 

to render harsh compulsion unnecessary- 

We are convinced it is highly detrimental 
to solidity of judgment, and to purity of 
morals, to einancipate a youth frern school 
at a very early period. He must possess un¬ 
usual sedateness if he escapes self-conceit in 
attributing his attainments to superior pow¬ 
ers of intellect, and superabundant leisure 
will lay him open' to many temptations. 
Happy would it be for some tall boys who 
•have completed the ordinary course of clas¬ 
sical studies, to be confined to the business of 
the school-room, in making themselves ac¬ 
quainted with English literature. 

Rules of grammar must be learned by 
rote; but a- child will not comprehend them 
unless he be taught their use in conversa¬ 
tion, by frequently asking him the parts of 
speech in any sentence he may have occasion 
to express. We must not be angry, though 
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he cannot, without frequent explanations, 
enter into our meaning. The spirit of in¬ 
vestigation which causes him to hesitate, and 
to seek for further definitions in every in¬ 
stance, should be encouraged,;' and by plac¬ 
ing the subject before him, in different lights, 
some ray-will at length be elicited from the 
point where it is most wanted. 

It is very injudicious to make needle-work, 
knitting, and otheHreminine employments, a 
sad and burdensome task', for, with the ut¬ 
most tenderness in the, teacher, the little girl 

has many painful struggles ere she can bo 

• • 

expert. We should excite a wish to excel, 
and be useful, and acchstom the child to be 

busy, whilst at work, to perform it with neat- 

■ 

ness, and then to take some diversion. Her 
own little implements of industry should be 
intrusted to her care, and until she‘has got 
the habit of laying them up properly, we 
shoul'cj reqbire her to shew us daily how she 
disposes of tlxem, as it will teach her exact¬ 
ness in'matters of more consequence. • 
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We have already observed how much elder 
children may be benefited by assisting to 
teach the younger; and in every branch of 
education, the eldest of a family may im¬ 
prove himself,, and instruct the others, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bell or Mr. Lancasters ex¬ 
cellent method. Let the children, be seated 
according to ages: the eldest gives out a 
small portion to be repeated audibly by the 
next, proceeding till they all have recited it; 
and then another, till the whole be learnt. 

Lessons in reading may be prepared in the 
same manner; and the parents ought to at- 

i t 

tend that the little ones be prevented from 
trifling, and the elder restrained from domi¬ 
neering. *To itllow a right of contronl to 
one child over another, always creates dissen¬ 
sion; and there is usually some contrariety 
where> many have the management, which 
perplexes and frets young children. 

✓ 

The most experienced and amiable in¬ 
structor stands much in need of self vigi- 
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lance; and if at any time our emotions be 
too keenly uttered, we should at least make 
a pause to allow the pupil time to collect the 
ideas which our impatience has dissipated. 
Attention must be quickened* and arrested, 
and a refractory, presumptuous, or inconsi¬ 
derate disposition must be checked; but this 
may be effected without severity. The ex¬ 
hausted feelings of a child who has been 
often subjected to reproof and punishment 

are ill calculated for intellectual exercise; 

• 

and if he remain sensitive under inflictions, 
his mind loses much uf that vigour which 

enables it to rise above difficulties. We 

, » 

have no doubt that it is a sincere, though 

» 

very erroneous solicitude for the child’s wel¬ 
fare which makes the mother undertake penal 
discipline in the course .of education; but 
let her make the experiment of conveying 
the lessons as a benign instructress, and, be¬ 
sides sparing herself the dreadful pain of tor¬ 
turing a creature who can neither resist nor 
expostulate, she will find in the child more, 
speedy improvement, and many inoral ’ad- 
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vantages. A mode of influence which ex¬ 
cites the best feelings and faculties of the 
mind, must be attended with superior bene¬ 
fits; and we appeal_not to those whose 

youthful fervour and anxiety now misleads 

them_hut to the aged and ingenuous ma- 

<> 

tron, who calmly looks • back on her own 
management of. beloved children, some of 
whom, perhaps, did not live to reap the fruits 
of learning so dearly purchased. We appeal 
to the experienced mother, whether her own 
conscience does not acknowledge that penal¬ 
ties and punishments have at times been in¬ 
flicted, . wl\en patient teaching might have 
had at least equal efficacy. Severity con¬ 
founding the dim apprehensions of children, 
is so repulsive to the efforts of genius in em¬ 
bryo, that it operates to weaken and to 
retard, if not to destroy its powers; and we 
have wondered that the natural tenderness 
and justice of maternal hearts did qot sug¬ 
gest this plea. A very young pupil may be 

gradually induced to comprehend, that he 
9 • 4 
and all his fellow-beings rise to higher de- 
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grecs of happiness in consequence of their 
own exertions,—that on the employment of 
youthful years depend the pleasures and pros¬ 
perity of advanced age, and the felicity of 
an endless state of retribution, He may be 
led to compare former ignorance and infbe- 
cility witlr the satisfaction and benefit de¬ 
rived from more illumined intellect; and. 
heedlessness, or pertinacity, may be corrected 
by limited confinement in our presence. 
This answers every* salutary purpose to be 
expected from chastisement; with the fur¬ 
ther advantage of disposing the child to all 
the reflection of which he is capable; and it • 

• I 

preserves the parent from many acts of over¬ 
strained authority, whidh, at a future period, 

might be remembered with compunction. 

■ 

When Pericles, the legislator of Athens, 
was on his death-bed, his friends believing 
him insensible to their lamentations, were 
bewailing their loss, and recounting his great 

action^_you forget, said the expiring 

“ chief, my greatest boast—it is thus__ 

“ that I never*made a citizen of Athens wear 
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“ mourning.” In the narrow sphere of pa¬ 
rental br preceptorial power, what a con¬ 
soling reflection, that we have never made a 
child shed a tear which due self-controul 
should have prevented! The heart feels in 
its inmost recesses the acknowledgments of 
a beloved child, departing from'this world, 
and imploring blessings on the parent who 
never caused one moment’s uneasiness that 
could have been spared. When our family 
are all in health arotmd us, we can but 
faintly conceive the" full force of these senti¬ 
ments; but when any of those dear ties are 
rent from the agonized bosom, a word, a 
look, will be recollected with poignant re¬ 
gret, or unspeakable ‘comfort. 

« 

Volatile, or impetuous children ought to 
be educated under the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of their parents, to guard them 
against errors they want sufficient foresight 
to avoid, and which, if often repeated,, would 
becpine habitual. This inconsiderateuess is 
a natural misfortune, or the'consequence of 
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inisnianngement. In either case it is most 
pitiable, and parents ought patiently tbmake 
the best of it—as they hope for mercy at the 
tribunal of unerring justice. 

• 

At a public school, such a child would-be 
incessantly* falling into difficulties, and many 
have become wretched reprobates from the 
effects of extreme rigour, whom moderation 
and instruction might have in time led to 
amendment. As irtm is hardened by re¬ 
peated strokes, so are the feelings of the 
human mind fatally blunted by successive 
pangs—especially if attended by degrading 
circumstances; and children' that are often 
punished are apt to lose that self-respect 
which is the source of laudable conduct. 

■ 

Exquisite sensibility is a great misfortune 
to the offspring of austere and unrelenting 
people; under gentle sway, it might expand 
into superior talents and virtues, but it has 
seldom coolness, or resolution, to withstand 
the rude shocks of rigorous treatment. We 
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believe this may in some measure account for 
the union of great defects, and very amiable 
features in the same character, whose mind, 
like'the mechanism of a fine time-piece, has 
been overstrained and deranged in some of 
its parts by violence_a mode of manage¬ 

ment which can hardly do gofld, and fre¬ 
quently creates a. perverse dislike to employ¬ 
ment, and to salutary restraints. 


REWARDS CALCULATED FOR MORAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Gratuities, rewards, and penalties, are 
powerful, but transient incitements, and tern- 

porary ends, must give place to durable ad- 

« 

vantages. The ultimate tendency of partial 
inducements is so uncertain, that rewards 
and penalties ought to be distributed with a 
very sparing hand. , No motive but a desire 
to do what is right should be often presented 
to t children. These views lose much of their 
influence when mercenary hopes* are inces- 
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santly fostered; and the grief or displeasure 
of an anxious mother, or of an attentive fa- 
ther, will but slightly affect a heart pre-oc- 
cupied by terrors, or rendered callous from 
frequent struggles to sustain them. People 
who do not consider.that the ‘feelings’and 
sentiments of the mind are the only consis¬ 
tent springs of action, treat infants as auto¬ 
matons, whose exterior movements alone are 
to be regarded; but they should reflect that 
the means employed to*produce these actions 
become grafted in the*disposition; and unless 
reasonable motives be mingled ’with restric¬ 
tions, so as to leave free scope to the mental 
faculties, the child can have no determinate 
rule of conduct. Rigid authority takes away 
all the pleasure of duty, and we seldom per¬ 
form well, or consistently, any thing which 
is regarded as a sacrifice to* necessity. Many 
of the bribes, rewards, and penalties, resort- 
ed to in the nursery, have given rise to prin¬ 
ciples radically vicious. It will, perhaps, be 
very difficult to prevent servants from inflict¬ 
ing punishments, or promising bribes_Ifat 
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every possible means should be employed to 
withhold from them a power of which even 
parents do not always make the best use. 
Toys, sweetmeats, and trinkets, ought not to 
be given as tokens of approbation. They 
should never' be mentioned, but as things of 
course, and. in such a manner as to evince 
the insignificance of such trifles. Children 
make rapid and •decided deductions from the 
words and actions of those whom they regard 
with peculiar veneration, and though they 
are not always to bp paid with empty words, 
they never should be bribed by the promise 
of trivial and useless rewards. When sub¬ 
stantial proofs of satisfaction in their conduct 
are given, they should consist of books or 
materials necessary for their different studies 
and employments; which will tend to asso¬ 
ciate the ideas of diligence, perseverance, 

and well-earned applause_nor will it be 

difficult to dispose them to prefer the good 
opinion of their parents before all other con¬ 
siderations. To strengthen this influence, 
the distribution of premiums or penalties 
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should centre in the father and mother 
alone, and the nurse should he strictly 
forbidden to encroach on this privilege. She 
may express commendation or displeasure, 
and remind her charge that she must strictly 
represent their behaviour, whi'ch should be 
frequently inquired into during the course of 
the day; and, in approving or rebuking, they 
must be taught that “ to bediappy they must 
he good.” The great variety of toys bestow¬ 
ed, and the immoderate -pains employed, in 
amusing infants in tbe first stage of life, makes 
the commencement of application to lessons 
intolerable. A babe must doubtless be en¬ 
tertained; but if we take care to preserve, un¬ 
vitiated, a taste for simple diversions, a few 
rattling toys will please him in the first stage 
of infancy, and , when he can understand 
more rational pastimes, the coloured prints 
in a little book may delightfully engage his 
attention. By degrees a systematic.arrange¬ 
ment pi ay be adopted; and besides prepossess¬ 
ing liiifi in favour of books, by associating 
pleasure with learning, he may receive uoeful 
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information. We knew a girl who, at four 
years of age, could give many particulars in 
the Histories of England and Scotland, 
which she had learnt in this manner; and a 
juvenile library afforded more gratification to 
her, and to her brothers, than a toy-shop 
supplies to the creatures who break their 
play-things, or tire of them two or three 
times in a week. •> We earnestly wish to see 
due improvement in this department of ju¬ 
venile edification and amusement; and though 
little knowledge accrues from these early les¬ 
sons—that little is still some acquisition, and 
may prove of relative’ importance as antidotes 
to idleness, and to a restless craving for no¬ 
velties. 


SERVANTS, PRIDE, HUMILITY, AND HUMANITY. 

All parents will recoil at the supposition of 
allowing inhumanity, injustice, or despotism, 
to have an ascendant over the minds of their 
children; but these odious propensities will 
augment daily, if children be allowed to be- 
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have with haughtiness, or incivility, towards 
their inferiors. They should learn that the 
rich and poor, have all one great Master in 

Heaven, who .is no respecter of persons_ 

that they ought to treat the -domestics as they 
should wish to be treated themselves; arid that 
to these humble friends they have been in¬ 
debted for their greatest accommodations. If 
they be ill, and the complaint be not infec¬ 
tions, the little charge should repay their 
services, by waiting upon them; and, indeed, 
all young persons dught to" know the dtities 
of a sick nurse, so far as to be able to direct 
the mercenary attendants in the performance 
of that office. In how many situations are 
young students, and nqyal and. military offi¬ 
cers, almost solely left to the care of each 
other, and how few females are there who 
-pass through life without occasions . to call 
forth their best ability in behalf of suffering 
parents, or friends. 

A Domineering temper is easily checked 
in a young'child, by shewing him his own 

VOL. ri. I 
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helpless and dependent state; and if we are 
careful to prevent birth, fortune, beauty, or 
grandeur, from being talked of in his hear¬ 
ing, as if they conferred merit on the pos¬ 
sessor, pride, and vanity, will seldom infest 
the heart. 

Inhumanity is unnatural. It is the con¬ 
sequence of bad' example. If children use 
animals with crpelty, or suffer themselves 

from harshness_if th'e nurse; with a loud 

hurst of laughter, shall call upon her charge 
to observe the* quaking limbs and nodding 
head of the aged mendicant, or the odd ges¬ 
tures of c tlie idiot or madman, he will soon 
come to deride infirmity, and to scoff'at, and 
tease a creature labouring under the most de¬ 
plorable calamity, if any thing in his appear¬ 
ance can give rise io ludicrous ideas. A feel¬ 
ing mind can never be disposed to view the 
wreck of intellect as a source of amusement, 
and there is nothing more detestible in hu- 

v 

man nature, than the propensity 'to augment 
*tha c 't misfortune by derision. Children should 
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be led not only to pity every species of dis¬ 
tress, but to make active exertions for its re¬ 
lief. With these notions they will never 
affect the false and despicably selfish sensi¬ 
bility, which flies from the sight of pain or 
sorrow. 

It is usual forparents to place infants for 
some years under the government of nurses, 
and then to insist that all familiarity with in¬ 
feriors should cease.. ’ It would be more ra¬ 
tional to have our little ones chiefly under 
our own influence, and so to gain their con¬ 
fidence, as to leave no room for regretting an 
intercourse so soon to be terminated. As a 
baby in nursing will imitate the manners 
most frequently *presented todiim, we should 
afford the models' that may be most advan¬ 
tageous— and in preventing a child from 
passing much time in the nursery, of from 
going to the servants’ hall, or kitchen, rea¬ 
sons must sot be assigned, which may insi- 

nuate a dislike, a disdain, or a -distrust, of 

■ 

the inmates_V it may suffice to mention th 
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“ risk of accidents by fire, by scalding water, 
“ knives, &e. besides the interruption to oc- 
“ cupations in which the servants may be en- 
“ gaged.” By making infants easy and hap¬ 
py, and*entering into their amusements, they 
♦ 

will have no desire to quit our apartments, 
where at least they will be safe: and though 
•ents dq not always remember that the eye 
se 9tlie ear of infancy transmit impressions to 
animjndj still less caution is to be expected 
from there s is no acquaintance with refine- 
burst oi\ taste for low or vicious pleasures 
to obser n j ca t ec l by uncultivated associates, 
head of j n a superior or servile condition, 
tures of,jVj) parental prudence may fora time 
come j s j tj the right of acting independent- 
te ^vill discover the latent evil. Let not the 
Inexperienced mother trust 'implicitly to ap¬ 
pearances. Could she remove the veil which 
sometimes conceals the true state of her chil¬ 
dren. when out of her sight, and look forward 
to remote consequences, she would be struck 
with horror. This page perhaps may be pe¬ 
rused by a. matron who can yet recollect the 
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terrors denounced, to make her exact in re¬ 
peating the false tale which was to gloss over 
misdeuieanors, or how punished if detection 
arose from childish simplicity; those only 
who have known the perplexities of trans¬ 
gression, the agonies of compunction* or 
have witnessed the painful struggles young 
people undergo when better instruction, or 
some blessed incident has awakened a sense 

of remorse—those only, I say, can know the 
* • 

full value of maternal care which provides 
against infantine perversion. Much elo¬ 
quence has been nobly .devoted to the cause 
of African emancipation; and we earnestly 
hope our hmnble, but true remonstrances 
may excite some of thfcse able advocates to 
point out in more irtipressite language, in 
what manner parents may deliver their be¬ 
loved pledges from the worst of shiVery*, the 
thraldom of fear, and of evil habit. The most 
exalted station does not placer mothers above 
this duty, a d the immunities pertaining to 
rank and fortune cannot exempt their off¬ 
spring from the frailties, follies, and conse- 
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(juent sufferings of our common nature. Even 
the care of a deputy, the most completely 
qualified, lyill not wholly satisfy her who has 
attentively considered the numerous impedi¬ 
ments to the personal and mental security of 
her children; she will K feel all the parent 
“ rising in her heart” at the hare possi¬ 
bility of the calamities that may originate in 
bad examples; and she will often engage her 
infants in “ full free converse,” by which, 
without intention of tale-bearing, they will 
divulge any impropfiety they have seen or 
heard; and the servants, aware of such art¬ 
less communications, will endeavour to avoid 
any word’ or deed that might be disapproved. 
Far be it from us to insinuate that such mo¬ 
tives influence all domestics. "There are num¬ 
bers whose sincere goodness’and fidelity, es¬ 
tablished On the immoveable rock of religious 
principle, would not for worlds mislead their 
charge; but in an affair of such importance, 
all possible miscarriages are to be obviated, 
and it ought to make mothers conscientiously 
scrupulous, in giving to, or receiving recom- 
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mendations for, persons whose conduct in¬ 
volves the dearest comfort of families. En¬ 
couraging kindness and liberal remuneration 
is due to these humble but beneficial friends; 
yet implicit confidence can be of no real ser¬ 
vice to them, and it may be very hurtful to 
our children. With the best intentions, they 
may commit fatal errors; nor should a parent, 
by yielding to the nurse the sole government 

of her infant, allow herself to be superseded 

• 

in the dependence and affiance by which he 
is to be formed for every duty. To wound 
the feelings of a worthy domestic by distrust, 

would be cruel and injudicious_but the de- 

licacy with which her proceedings are regu¬ 
lated, and her good sfense, will make hc-r 
willing to submit to restrictions—land-the 
mistress of a family should never relinquish 
by disnse her right to direct her own affairs, 
more especially all that concerns the ma¬ 
nagement of her children. ' 

NuRSEs'when engaged ought to be^ in¬ 
formed, that if they give immediate notice 
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when an accident happens, no blame will he 
a taehed to them; and if they fulfil this con¬ 
dition, we must take care they have no cause 
for regret. Many infants, who now labour 
under incurable deformity, might have been 
saved from that misfortune by timely surgical 
aid. If we blame children themselves when 
they are hurt, they will be tempted to con¬ 
ceal an accident till perhaps it is too late for 
a remedy. They ought to be encouraged to 
apply to us in every disaster, or distress, 
which may prove a Safeguard for their per¬ 
son and morals; but they cannot have cou¬ 
rage to be always open and sincere, if we 

give theru cause to repent of their sincerity. 

< 

„ A servant who would on no account take 
liberties with her master’s property, will not 
hesitate to bring his child to a house where 
he maybe exposed to contagions disease; 
aud io towns, numberless. infant lives have 
been lost by this temerity. Many afflicting 
events and accidents might be avoided, by an 
agreement of families in . the same Street to 
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depute two or three members by turns to ac¬ 
company tbe children in.their walks* and in 
going to, and from school; and a league of 
affection and duty for the safety of. human 
beings would be at least more wise and ho- 
nourable than an association for the preser¬ 
vation of^game, or for any other intention of 
pleasure or interest. 

• •• 

Commiseration and bounty are virtues 

of the earliest growth_but to give these 

feelings a right direction, they must be exer¬ 
cised in good deeds, which require some effort. 
Children may be taught to take care of shoes,^ 
and suits of clothes, that when the*y are past 
their use they may relieve with them the 
wants of poor little boys and girls, who have 
only such charitable supplies to defeud them 
from the cold. Or little masters and misses 
may give up gratifications, and amusements 
for the sake of dedicating to this purpose 
the lnoney- which these indulgencies might 
have reqdired, and it will haye a much better 

15 
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effect on their character than large pecu¬ 
niary gifts obtained from parental libe¬ 
rality, and distributed without trouble or re¬ 
flection. 

Immoderate puerile fondness for the lower 
creation is to be discouraged; but neglect, or 
mal-treatment must be seriously reproved; 
and if often repeated, the favourite animal 
should be transferred to the care of a more 
humane and considerate child. 

i 

* 

The enormity of killing, or hurting the 
most despicable reptile, or of robbing bird’s 

r 

nests, and of enslaving the free tenants of 
the air, should be reprehended in the most 
affecting strain; but a bird rendered helpless 
by captivity may be accepted, and tenderly 
cared for. Sights of pain and horror—the 
agoriies of dissolution in animals that are de¬ 
prived of life -for-Our subsistence, or the un¬ 
relenting severity with which they "are gome*- 
times trained for our amusement, if rendered 
familiar to children, will certainly blunt the 
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amiable sensibility of their nature, and ought 
to be withheld from their observation. 


LOftUACITY, TACITURNITY, CONFIDENCE, 
AND BASHFULNESS. 

To counteract all extremes ought to be oue 

great object of education, and as taciturnity 

is a very obstinate defect, it requires to be 
• 

opposed in its first symptoms. Loquacity 
may be moderated by paying no attention to 
the prattling child; but to enable dullness to 
express ideas, and to prevail over diffidence, 
to violate itself, demands very judicious, un¬ 
remitting, and tender management. We 
must begin by* tracing the origin of the in¬ 
firmity, and if it seems to proceed from bash- 

» 

fulness, the remedy may be found in setting 
the child at ease, and encouraging him to 
rely upon his own judgment. We must talk 
to him in*a free and kind manner; and if he 
makes no reply, tell him what should be said, 
mildly urging him to repeat the words- , He 
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should likewise be frequently introduced into 
the company of intimate acquaintances, who 
will take the friendly trouble ot joining in 
our endeavours. He must gradually mix 
with larger circles, for bashfulness can 
only be cured by frequent intercourse with 
strangers. * 

Tf there be any external impediment to 
speech, professional advice should be obtained 
without delay; for in s.uch cases surgical 
operations generally succeed best in infancy; 
and when the child attempts to use the or¬ 
gans, of articulation, he should be directed to 
speak a few words deliberately, and to in-» 

crease the number and quickness of utterance 

* k 

by degrees, according to the facility he at¬ 
tains from frequent practice. Some simple 
and diverting poetical lines committed' to 
memory, rmd recited often with care and at¬ 
tention, will essentially promote his improve¬ 
ment. * 

% 

* » /'*" f ■ i < 

Excessive diffidence is ofteii mistaken for 
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an indication of mental weakness; but even 
considerable deficiency may be retn'edied by 
timely care. It will be necessary to engage 
the child in frequent conversation, to discover 
in what respect bis intellect, is disordered, 
or feeble; and the rest of the family ought 
to be strictly prohibited from laughing at his 
absurdities, which would quite discourage q 
shy temper, or excite a rattling young crea¬ 
ture to greater volubility. 

» 

If a child has so much sense as to be 
silent, great hope of .improvement maybe 
entertained, unless his manners betray down-* 
right idiotism—but at all events, a mother 
will be acquitted by her own conscience if 
she employ every means to‘arrange and ex- 
pand his ideas. Too rapid diffusion might, 
however, involve them in obscurity. We 
must, for some time, talk to him only on the 
most common topics, correcting misappre- 

o 

hensiyns, ‘supplying necessary information, 
and often recapitulating the same subject. 
This is a melancholy duty, but a very small 
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share of success will repay the trouble, and 
we have' known strong symptoms of imbe¬ 
cility so far removed by maternal care, as 
to render the child respectable and amiable, 
though not brilliant in society. 

We lament to say we have also‘known a 
few instances in others, whose defects in 
early age were not more apparent than those; 
but by negligence, or rebukes and punish- 
ments for silliness, at times too keenly felt, 
and for improprieties which, without assist¬ 
ance, they were unable to rectify_with the 

‘deepest commisseration, we have beheld the 
blameless unfortunate youth sinking into a 

total deprivation of mental energy. In the 

« 

first example, the faculties were developed 
and invigorated by fostering affection; in the 
latter, unaided by a more efficient power to 
draw forth and to sustain them, every day 
produced some cause to hasten their decay. 

i 

« 

Defective intellect is sometimes accom¬ 
panied by irrational merriment, restlessness, 
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and loquacity; and if this is attended to in 
the first, or second year, it may be in-a great 
measure restrained. Severity will introduce 
low arts, but the invariable influence of a 
kind, patient, and attentive director, b^ the 
mere mechanical force of habit, will im¬ 
prove the-behaviour. The follies of such a 
child should be treated with uniform gra¬ 
vity: to laugh, or even to deride him, would 
enflame him to further extravagances; but a 
sorrowful rebuke will hardly fail to abate his 
mirth; and even younger brothers and sis¬ 
ters mky be taught to, follow this method. 
It is almost supurfluous to add, that in these 
circumstances, mothers may perceive how 
much depends on their close inspection dur¬ 
ing the years of infancy. * 

* 

We are apt to err greatly in regard to re¬ 
served children, who are often little attended 
to, whilst the bold and vivacious, whose exu¬ 
berant flow of spirits might be the better of 
some abatement, are treated with caresses 
and smiles of approbation. 
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Those who are top delicate to push them¬ 
selves forward, ought to be brought into that 
notice which would convert bashfulness into 
graceful modesty. The arrogance of a con¬ 
fident child must be repressed by cold re¬ 
serve, nor shpuld genius, sprightliness, hu¬ 
mour, or any talent, induce us to gij;e way to 
a presumptuous or volatile disposition. 

The missile shafts of ridicule are some¬ 
times 'successfully aimed against these ene- 

r 

inies to propriety, which arise from vanity, 
egotism, and affectation: but they must be 
directed by a gentle yet steady hand. Deri¬ 
sion will exasperate and harden, rather than 
correct mistakes, unless it be softened by de¬ 
licacy, and it is always improperly applied 
against awkwardness, or shyness, as it only 
adds to the painful sensibilitywhich 
these fpibles proceed. 

Young people ought to be encouraged to 
unrestrained conversation with their parents: 
If denied this liberty^ and only used to ehatter 
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with companions of their own age, they 
cannot have just notions of coloqnial inter¬ 
course, and will be defective in the style of 
their language, or in modesty, freedom, or 
discretion; all of which may tye acquired by 
a habit of weighing their own opinions, and 
communicating them to those who have the 
kindness and judgment to explain what is 
right. By talking with the instructors, who 
live only to promote their advantage, they 
will learn to contribute their share of the en¬ 
tertainment without incroaching on others, 
or betraying the disgust, which an unpleasant 

companion may excite._they will learn to 

detest detraction or unqualified praise, and 
to state every circumstance they mention in a 
fair, temperate, and perspicuous manner. 

It is of great consequence to attain that 
self-dependence which may set them'.at ease 
with their superiors, as without a high sense 
of honour* and propriety, bashfulness will 
drive a youth to take refuge in low company, 
in which alone he feels self-possession, and 
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cheerfulness; and with the finest talents, ac¬ 
complishments, and qualities, the too difii- 
dent young man will not be engaging; and 
he will lose the opportunity when a season¬ 
able and modest display of ability might lead 
«/ 

him to fame and fortune.- 

The successful labours of Mr. Braidwood, 
‘Mr. Joseph Watson, the Abbe L’Epee, and 
others, haw proved beyond question, that 
the deaf and dumb are susceptible of instruc¬ 
tion; but the expense precludes numbers 
from receiving ’ it at the public institution. 
But much may be done at home by patient 
attention.' As soon as it is ascertained that 
an infant wants the sense of hearing, his mo¬ 
ther should provide herself with large print¬ 
ing types and ink; and on pifeces of whitestifF 
pasteboard, let her impress the names of the 
most familiar objects that consist of few let¬ 
ters, increasing the vocabulary, and taking 
longer words as the infant improves. ' She 
cannot begin too early to call his attention to 
" these lessons. The habit of looking at them 
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and observing their reference to the article 
pointed out, is of vast advantage in ,the ex¬ 
ercise of intellect; and as communications 
are made only by the eye, or the touch, the 
pupil's concentrated attention will soon prove 

* f 

effectual. They who wish to enter deeply 
into this^subject under the guidance of an 
able professor, may consult Mr. Joseph Wat¬ 
son’s work, or the Abbe L’Epee on “ the me* 
“ thod of educating the deaf and dumbbut, 
to assist a plain understanding, we shall lay 
down some easy rules. We believe this to be 
the first attempt to impart the faculty of speech 
to young infants who are deprived of aid from 
the ear; but we are assured of its practicabi¬ 
lity: and when the organs are most flexible, 
their use undoubtedly may, most readily be 
acquired. Suppose we wish the child to read 
“ eye,” the word is to be shewn to him, di¬ 
recting his finger to his eye, or our own, and 
trying to make him imitate the motion of our 
bps id pronouncing it. When he is able to 
pick out the card on which eye is printed, we 
are to shew him the letters EYE separately^ 
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and placing them together, to cause him to 
comprehend that they are the same with the 
word he was accustomed to see. When he 
has learnt a few words, they* are to be shewn 
to him repeatedly every day in the manner 
which we have described, and the same effort 
to articulate is to be excited. When he seems 
to know them in separate letters, the cards 
are to be shuffled, and, pointing to the eye, the 
ear, the nose, a bed, a box, &c. &c. we are 
to ask him to shew the corresponding name, 
and to pronounce each as they occur. The 
printed verbs are to bej explained also in se¬ 
parate letters, and shewing him the action 
« , 

they imply, as to eat, by eating; to drink, 
by drinking; to sit, bij sitting; c. “Give 
“ me your hand”‘is to be explained by repeat¬ 
ing it with a pause between each word, ex¬ 
citing the infant to express them after us, and 
shewing.liiin to extend his' hand. 

Every action must be illustrated ip' the 
same manlier, and he must be taught to pro- 
nounce all the syllables addressed to him. 
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llis nurse should almost incessantly induce 

him to articulate words. If this be done in 

» 

a playful and cheerful manner, it will afford 
both amusement and instruction, and promote 
the effect of those lessons in reading, daily 
given by his mother at short intervals.’ 

0 

As soon as he is able to use his limbs, he 
should receive lessons in dancing, to vary his 
occupations; and a slate and pencil should be 
given him, with a copy to teach him to form 
the letters. The (Science of numbers may be 
taught him in the manner by which he learnt 
to know the names of different articles; but 
when he is required to say one, he.must have* 
one counter presented < to him, when he is to 
pronounce two* two counters, and so on; and 
he may at the same time learn that the cor¬ 
responding figures traced on his slate are to 
express the same quantities. To diversify his 
amusements, drawing should be taught him. 
Other tR s sks added to these already men¬ 
tioned, should very soon be the employment 
of girls_and either sex, by these early Cares, 
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will be prepared for a public education; be¬ 
sides, that they prevent much of the ill tem¬ 
per by which deaf and dumb children distress 
their parents, for want of having their atten¬ 
tion agreeably engaged. 


COURAGE, FORTITUDE, AND CHEERFULNESS. 

A sound imagination is a blessing next in 
degree to a clear conscience and a healthy 
constitution, and when parents discover pue-* 
rile credulity, they ought to spare no pains in 
eradicating all belief in supernatural agency; 
but it would be more effectual and easy to 
prevent children from hearing.of ghosts and 
witches, for, ui\]ess gifted with superlative 
strength of mind, it is scarce possible for 
them wholly to emerge from the cloud of 
superstitious prejudice instilled into them 
with the first consciousness of dangers. When 
a child has - had the misfortune to be enslaved 

c 

by these terrors, to chmbat them By authori- 
Ty under any form can be of little use, as con- 
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straint has no power over the mind, though 
it may enforce external performances. Good 
humoured derision may expose the absurdity 
of fears so ridiculous and irrational, and in¬ 
duce the child to voluntary endeavours to ba¬ 
nish them; but a lively sense of the divine om¬ 
nipresence, and trust in Almighty goodness, 
ness, is the only effectual remedy for a weak¬ 
ness which often prevails over the convictions 
of reason. “ The Lord is my light and my 
“ salvation, whom shall I fear? The Lord is 
“ the strength of my life, of whom shall I be 
“ afraid?” No exhortation or argument can. 
inspire confidence and peace, compared with 
the sentiments conveyed by these words, and 
the susceptibility of a youthful heart is pecu¬ 
liarly fitted to ifeel comfort in the belief that 
neither solitude*nor darkness are excluded 
from the presence and protection of the great 
Being “ whose mercies are over all his % works.” 

A Youth who "has been preserved from the 

enervating apprehensioh of injury either from 

«• M 

goblins or severe inflictions_who has learn- 
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ed to govern, not to disguise his feeliugs— 
who has always dared to-appear such as he 

really is _who has imbibed an independent 

and animated sense of honour, will never fail 
in manly intrepidity. 

Dishonour will appear to him far more 
terrible than death; and if he has been taught 
that death itself is the passport to endless 
glory, his valour will be sustained by the 
dearest dictates of reason. He may be pre¬ 
vented from mistaking a'quarrelsome temper 
for personal courage, by convincing him, 
that it is the part of a bully to seek rencoun¬ 
ters, because he knows himself to be equal to 
the combat; and that it is a mean and das¬ 
tardly spirit which provokes contension from 
a consciousness of superior bodily strength. 

EauESTRUN attempts, the use of fire¬ 
arms, pr swimming, are seldom attended with 
danger, except in clandestine enterprises* Let 
the parent, the tutor, .or the friend;- give good 
Jbumoured liberty and attendance, aud youth- 
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ful eagerness to brave dangers may be mode¬ 
rately and cautiously indulged. 

The frequency of accidents in maritime, 
excursions induces us to suggest that all 
children should be informed that the sinking 
of the body in water is occasioned by raising 
the arms. If they''shall be kept down, and 
constantly moved, the head will rise above 
the surface, and if the motion of walking is 
imitated by the legs, *the shoulders will be 
elevated beyond the'*level of the fluid. 

• 

Boyish pugilism is but animal instinct, 
bordering on brutality._true valour is intel¬ 

lectual, and every difficulty in education 
ought to be represented as ay opportunity to 
exercise it. Strenuous efforts in any labori¬ 
ous performance will be more cheerfully en¬ 
dured when considered as the legitimate re¬ 
sults of a quality so dearly prized by all boys 
in themselves and others. Artificial hard¬ 
ships, whiah some fanciful parents have in¬ 
vented, to prove and to confirm resolution, 

VOL. I„ K 
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we should hold in abhorrence, as a deviation 
from the straight path of integrity; besides, 
when children have once detected their rulers 
- in sporting with their feelings, there is an 
end to all confidence. They ought, however, 
to be taught, that natural evils arising from 
the visitations of Providence are to be im¬ 
proved as occasions for exercising their 
strength of mind; and in the form of self- 
possession and passive fortitude, this heroism 
is equally appropriate to the feminine cha¬ 
racter. Both sexes ought to learn, even 
in infancy, to endure inconvenience, disap¬ 
pointment, losses, sickness, pain, or any ill, 
without impatient complaints, or seeking 
commisseration, further than to obtain the 
requisite aid in qsing means ‘•to remove the 
cause; and when accidents happen, the parent 
or nurse ought not to betray emotion, or to 
offer fond condolence, which generally tempts 
the little creature to practise upon our feel¬ 
ings, and to fancy himself a personage of 
great importance. Assistance should always 
*he immediately and cheerfully afforded; but 
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if endeavours for their relit . „ 

t beses .uually 

successful, they must be exhofte, . , , 

'raeijtal, by 

tress without mean importunity for 

1 recur¬ 

ing pity. Expressions of extraordinary 

$• 

pathy generally increase this weakness—.we 
should rather assure them, t.h*at tkongh* we 
feel for their sufferings, and would be happy 
to afford any alleviation, tb||jre are children who 
undergo much more without-a murmur. 


A child who has symptoms of illness, 
roust be cared for without delay; but it will 

be necessary to conceal our alarm or solici- 

• 

tude. . Apprehension is powerful, and the 
fatuity of parental fondness sometimes makes * 
children imagine themselves much worse 
than they really are, which must certainly 

impede the progress of their recovery. 

• 

Though unerring wisdom has denied to 
us the power of preventing many evils, the 
means of mitigating our children’s suffering 
is placed within pur roach. The energetic 
breast of fortitude will be sufficient for its- 
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we should hold r deliverance, when inert or 
from the sire' m hids are bereft of all resource, 
when cb^’d teach our pupils that supine and 

S ,,»ess acquiescence is neither wise nor 
amiable: that it is incumbent on them to 
employ all lawful means to repair disasters, 
and to better their condition; but having 

-V . 

discharged that dirty, to submit to the will of 
(iod, who knows best our true advantage, 

r l u ere is a correct line between cheerful¬ 
ness, the sun-beam of the?soul, which throws 
on all objects and events the most favourable 
aspect, and between* the effervescence of 
giddy mirth, incapable of consistency or cau¬ 
tion. Cheerfulness is so essential to the en- 

r 

joyment of life, that a saturnine complexion 
of mind ought to be carefuUy counteracted. 
A dull child, besides being furnished with a 
gay and active nurse, should have lively 
companions; and his parents, treating him 
with great gentleness, should encourage him 
to join in the playful gambols which they 
•may* invent. When he ceases to be an in- 
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fant, artificial amusements must bises .uiially 
withdrawn, as they would be detrimental, by 
giving a habit of dependence on the recur¬ 
rence of incidents to exhilarate his spirits. 
Languor is often the consequence of idleness, 
or of ill arranged employment. When at¬ 
tention sserns exhausted by one study, the 
change to another will rouse the mind; and 
if that does not succeed, active exertions 

must be allowed. Dancing and fencing are 

• 

ready resources for boys, and domestic duties 
supply an agreeable diversity of feminine 
occupation. 

Young people who have been born to a 
small share of fortune’s favours, may be re¬ 
conciled to their lot, by learning to estimate 
the advantages of escaping the heavy taxes 
imposed on her minions. The temperate 
board is an antidote against many excruciat¬ 
ing maladies; and the girl who adjusts her 
own’pimple toilet, in being denied the gaudy 
trappings* of magnificence, is. more at ease 

k 3 * 
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than tvAd h/tary of fashion, harassed by un¬ 
faithful, insolent, or awkward attendants. Let 
children be so instructed, as deeply to con¬ 
sider that happiness has its seat in the mind, 
and depends almost entirely upon themselves. 
They should he often reminded that those 
who trust in God, and are convinced he or¬ 
ders all for the best, and who are conscious 
of humble, but sincere endeavours to perform 
their duty, may be sick or sorrowful, but 

it 

they cannot be unhappy; and the brightest 
zenith of prosperity may be clouded by un¬ 
ruly passions. In giving lessons of forti- 
tude, the situation of the pupil must be con¬ 
sidered; and whatever trials seem most in¬ 
cident to their journey through this vale of 
tears, must be intimated in such a manner as 
may prepare the child to act with inflexible 
rectitude. 


TOYS AND RECREATIONS. 

The poisonous ingredients in painted toys 
should be frecpiently'mentioned in newspa¬ 
pers and popular works, that the knowledge 
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may descend to the poorer classes. At a 
fair, the honest labourer spends pari of his 
hard earnings to purchase a gaudy doll, or 
glaring rattle, little aware that these gifts of 
fondness may prove injurious; but th^y are 
far more pernicious to the poor man’s child 
than to J.he descendant of a wealthy house. 
The latter has a coral and splendid bells to 
engage liis attention, and a”constant attend¬ 
ant to prevent him from daubing his clothes 
with paint; but the former has the toy sus- 
pended to liis waist, and frequently no amuse¬ 
ment but what he derives from it. Coral is 

• 

unfit for rubbing the gums of a child, and we t 
have even heard of great injury occasioned 
by its being broken, and not adverted to till 
the mouth has’ been cut by the sharp frag¬ 
ment. A piece’ of liquorice root, or even a 
piece of light wood, well polished, in the 
usual shape given to coral for a guunstick, is 
perfectly safe, and lighter for the hand of a 

babe* than coral. 

» 

« # 

% / 

A few simple articles, capable of various 
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combinations might afford entertainment to 
children-unalloyed by grief for the destruction 
of a pretty play-thing. Small pieces of the 
lightest wood, in the shape of bricks, with 
mattocks, hand-barrows, &c. of the same ma¬ 
terials, are fit recreation within or out of 
doors, and building is an amusement of which 
children are not apt to tire. 

Wood cut into the form of bricks is pre- 
« 

ferable to any ponderous material, in case of 
slipping on the little architect’s feet. This 
was our opinion and practice long before 
. Miss Edgeworth’s excellent treatise was pub¬ 
lished. Several coincidences with her sen¬ 
timents, and with thbse of other celebrated 
writers, evince ht>w invariably the same lights 
are presented to all who consult nature and 
common sense, whatever disparity there may 
be betwixt their abilities. 

Where we have borrowed from these lu¬ 
minaries, it is marked by a quotation, in so 
much as memory has served us, and we are 
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far from presuming to compare our bumble 

labours to theirs, in which amusing, ingeni- 

« 

ous, and beautiful decoration are calculated 
for the meridian of high life and cultivated 
intellect. To the wreath appropriated to li¬ 
terary merits we make no pfetension, but.a 
simple book of receipts, directing the propor¬ 
tion and mixture of ingredients for domestic 
use, is as serviceable in its own place, as the 
profound researches of the philosopher to 
analyze productions* of various climates. 
Where no extraneous ornament distracts her 
attention, the housewife will at once compre¬ 
hend the process she has to conduct; and the 
guardian of infancy will find here no more 
than plain maxims that may assist, but can¬ 
not perplex her, understanding. 

a 

When the weather peVmits, the open air is 
most conducive to health and cheerfulness; 
and if the, children can have an inclosure 
within view of their mothers window, it will 
be attended with many good effects. The 
ground should be cleared from stones, stamps 
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of underwood, or whatever might lacerate in 
case of a fall. Boys have great pleasure in 
wrestling, and if care is taken to separate 
them on the first appearance of irritation, 
their desire for athletic combats will constrain 
them to cominand of temper, an attainment 
which ought to be cherished by precept, ex¬ 
ample, and habit. Love of play should not be 
imperiously disoouraged. “ The same eager¬ 
ness of pursuit, under proper management, 
may be converted into ardour for learning 
and useful activity.” Playing at hand-ball, 
and bounding with the skipping-rope, are di¬ 
versions of first-rate excellence when young 
people are confined to the house; and girls 
inay also be taught to pse them, in a manner 
that confers a graceful agilifey very useful in 
dancing. Walking nimbly,, and running on 
tiptoe with the kneds straight, and the whole 
body, head, and limbs, in easy positions, is 
likewise a good introduction for the pupils 
of Terpsichore. . * 

4 

\ t 

- TSiese are the only amusements in which 
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the parent or governess should assume the 
direction; and though the nurse may partici¬ 
pate, she ought not to be the inventor of the 
children’s plays. If elder people undertake 
it, the children will grow listless, or insatiable 
for variety. So far as may consist with Sue 
regard to ^ their safety and necessities, it is 
good for them to be thrown on their own re¬ 
sources, and to learn that it Is contemptible 
helplessness to depend on others, when they 
are able to serve themselves. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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good MANNERS ANDCOMPANY. 


Many errors pointed out here are little 
known in the elevate^ and middle ranks of 
society; but if we descend a degree, we shall, 
find mistakes originating from the sacrifice 
of remote and permanent advantages to pre¬ 
sent convenience. To the numerous, re¬ 
spectable, and worthy classes who are too 
much engrossed in the active performance of 
duties tO^pare time for the perusal of volu¬ 
minous and abstracted works, our slight 
notices asp ^peculiarly dedicated} and we 
would beg leave to calf their attention to’the 
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consequences of excluding their little one* 
from social parties. IVfany of the accidents 
that have plunged families into depths of 
irretrievable sorrow, have taken place when 
the nurses were called aiway by unusual pre¬ 
parations and attendance* or seizing the op¬ 
portunity of their mistress, , being engaged, 
by attending to their own business or amuse¬ 
ments, have lefVthe poor infants free from 
restraint, to rush into danger. 

» 

Children may be fitted, by early attention, 
to appear in company without discredit to 
t their education, by vulgar, awkward, or rude 
behaviour. Let them be daily taken to table, 
taught all due observances to their parents, 
and to each other, and they $ill be quiet in 
the parlour or drawing-roofti, and give no 

o ' 

disturbance, though admitted to a side-table. 
Young ^people who have at all tiipes been 

s ' O 

accustomed to take a kind inte&st in each 
other’s conduct, will be able in thejir mother’s 
sight to manage the lfttle ones; ancc the hint* 
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they give, not as arrogated superiority, but 
with conciliating mildness, will prevent many 
omissions or offences, though in the nursery 
such rules might be, quite forgotten in un¬ 
bounded merriment, yy 

’ • ;;;■ ■ ■ . f • 

Werje mo other advantage to accrue but 
exemption from the pains atjd penalties of 

a a' ' * ^ 

conscious deficiency, the forms of politeness 

should be made familiar at a very early age, 

by seeing and conversing with strangers. 

They who have been denied that benefit in 
v * 

childhood, are absolutely unhappy when 
they must exhibit themselves before a numer-t 
ous assemblage of new faces. They are 
.alarmed and distressed when spoken to, or 
obliged to make the most common move¬ 
ment;-and it is len to one but some absurdity 
puts their friends out of countenance. Yet 
so mighty is the power of custsnn, that 
they who jmingle frequently with their fel- 
low-creutores, however superior in station, 
age, or anility, are as little affected by their 
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which leaves traces in the active imagination 
sadly unfavourable to circumspection in ad¬ 
vancing years. Mothers cannot always pre¬ 
vent these follies, but they must be very 
guarded with respect to their own intima¬ 
tions, lest they should enkindle a desire for 
finery and for admiration, or substitute the 
impulse of passion for the guidance of rea¬ 
son. When motives perfective of virtue 
cannot be supplied, we must at least give 

c 

such as do not oppose her interests; but to 
promise an admirer, a husband, a fmc trin- 
•ket, or fruit, or svveetnicats, as the reward of 
, good conduct, is to sink all the better feelings 
in frivolity. 


ILL CONSEQUENCES OF AUSTERITY AND 
RIGOUR. 

«•-" •- /• 

Independence of mind is a quality of the 
highest and most jdst repute among man- 
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kind; and it is indeed the source, the guardian, 
and the stay of veracity, of vigour, of.consist- 
ency, and of every grace that can elevate senti¬ 
ment or sustain exertion. This erect princi¬ 
ple, attempered with modesty in early years, 
is a sure presage of wisdom and goodness 
throughout life. A discerning eye will soon 
distinguish between it, and the effrontery of 
a hold ill-tempered child, who may be quite 

unconcerned in his address, though devoid of 

• 

that amiable stability which is founded on a 

clear perception of the line of duty, and a 

* 

steady purpose in pursuing it. But noble-, 
ness of spirit is not to be expected when in¬ 
fancy has been fettered and crushed by se¬ 
vere treatment, which invariably produces 
servile and equivocal conduct. According 
to the code of hursery laws, to give trouble 
is the greatest of crimes, and the next in tur¬ 


pitude is to falsify or impose. Yet tkig same 
inflexible ausertor of truth governs her charge 
by innumerable ill-disguised deceptions, 
which he soon suspect’s, finds out, and will 
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certainly try to imitate and countermine.. 
Nor will repeated punishments outweigh the 
influence of example. No impression short 
of moral principles can establish integrity; 
aud fear is destructive of that self-deter¬ 
mined rectitude which ought to be nur¬ 
tured with the most anxious care. Jt is un¬ 
reasonable to look for pure and. generous 
motives whilst all strength of mind is spent, 
in opposing endurance to what, in the suf¬ 
ferer’s opinion at least, is cruelty; and the 
mind wound up to high resentment feels, 
'more distress than compunction. 

We have never seen an infant lavishing 
caresses on his nurse, particularly attentive to 
keep his clothes clean, and astonishingly 
well bred, but it has recalled feelings with 
which we have beheld the unnatural per¬ 
formances of animals trained to divert the 
thoughtless populace. 

When the course , 'of discipline which led' 
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to these antic evolutions is remembered, 
pity and horror take place of admiration. 
“What!” will a fine lady exclaim, “shall the 
nurse allow my boy to rumple, and soil, and 
tear his dress t Am I to be shocked by his 
savage, or sheepish awkwardness? He fawus 
upon hi% nurse, because she loves him dearly, 
and is very good.” We would entreat her to 
believe a person who can have no interest in 
deceiving her, that the simplicity of little 
ones who have been treated with gentleness, 
and never taught to assume, or to hide any 
feeling, will not admit^of very strong expres-. 
sion of fondness, unless during the transient, 
effusion of joy, or thankfulness for some gra¬ 
tification. If a nurse; by mild authority, has 
worked upon Her charge to be prematurely 
careful and polite, he will not be so familiar 
as almost to stifle her with embraces. When 
a child behaves so, he is acting a pajt,which 
has been painfully imposed on him, and he 
supports ij through terfor. Were the evil 
to end here,, it might* be tolerable, though 
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we think it highly criminal in a mother to 
permit her child to undergo the least hard¬ 
ship which she can prevent; but how enor¬ 
mous is the barbarity and the guilt when we 
add to present discomfort its consequences in 
giving habits of dissimulation. A peaceful 
mind is favourable to ingenuousness^to every 

o 

moral excellence, and to bodily health; and 
health is necessary to proficiency in the ac¬ 
quirements conferred by education — but per- 

i 

sonal distress, and mental perturbation, are 

t 

incapable of producing any durable advan¬ 
tage; and prudence, not less urgently than hu¬ 
manity, demands the abolition of all violent 
measures. 

i. 

Even faithfuls and affectionate domestics 
may treat children harshly. They were 
themselves instructed in these methods, and 
Solomjy* hath said, “ he that sparetji the rod 
huteth the child." To this axiorr| many nur¬ 
sery inaids pay the most strict obdfecnccj and 
no argument can convince them that they 
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can exceed in these proofs of regard. No¬ 
thing will prevent it but having the.nursery 
so near as that sounds transmitted from thence 
shall reach the auditory nerves of their na¬ 
tural protectors. 


A la©y of high rank and distinguished 
talents, now living, could bear testimony of 
her own sufferings, during six years, from a 
servant whose respectable character was never 

called in question, but her zeal to save her- 

» 

self trouble, by making the young ladies 
Jan It less, induced her to inflict severe cor-* 
rcction when sent out with them to walk, 
and terror prevented them from complaining 
until it was accidentally divulged: nor is 
this a singular instance. »rhe mother, or 
the faithful goveVncss, must be very vigilant 
to prevent oppression or deception, both of 
which w\ll always augment the child's ill- 
temper, cunning, or imbecility. When the 
temper is»loured by harsh treatment, and 
the heart perplexed b*y discovering or sus- 
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pecting that the attendant governs by arti¬ 
fice, very fatal perversion must ensue. We 
hope few mothers will feel this censure ap¬ 
plicable to their owu management; if so, 
they have gre$t cause for repentance, be¬ 
cause they have been teaching the most de¬ 
grading of vices to their offspring. *• Let her 
who is conscious she has cheated, or rather 
attempted to cheat her children into obedi¬ 
ence, resolve to do so no more. She may 

i 

assure herself that they will see through 
her devices: and unless she desists, she will 
•render them insincere* and perhaps dishonest. 
There is no need of mummery in the treat¬ 
ment of infants, and it never succeeds. We 
may engage their owil feelings, and by rea¬ 
son strive to correct foibles, and incline them 

to self-denials as free agents, by shewing 
< 

them that it is all for their own advantage. 
A pe^mptory command may be^exprcssed 
without passion, and we may sutmenly check 
a dangerous attempt without viojbice^ * It is 
v^ry pernicious to view all foibles and of- 
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fences in the worst light, or to be continually 
chiding. Trivial faults are to be noticed 
merely by advising the child to beware of 
the “ diminutive chains of habit;” and be it 
remembered, that moderation /md delicacy 
are peculiarly necessary in the treatment of 
the most richly-gifted minds. The suscepti¬ 
bility which, under mild restraints and uni¬ 
form vigilance, will strongly “ attach itself 
to all that is lovely and laudable,” is also 
prone to ardent or giddy excesses on the one 
hand, and cannot bear discouraging restric¬ 
tions on the other. We ijiust, therefore, take 
care, when we set ourselves to suppress one 
evil, not to give rise to another, by introduc¬ 
ing slavish dread, and bringing integrity to a 
est too severe; tlhat we do n<K deprive the 
imid of the little energy they possess, or 
u'ge the bold to indifference, perhaps to des- 
jeration, by^rendering them insensible «t<i re- 
>roof, an extreme which has often made rogues 
md dunces when the misjudging instructor 
vas full of fiery zeal for morality and erudi- 
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tion. Like all the grown-up sons and daugh¬ 
ters ot Adam, those in early life are the sport 
of many irregular desires, which they must 
he aided to resist and to subdue; but with 
these cojent injunctions, we must mingle the 
superior force of reason, even in infancy, not 
only to give a habit of conscientious obedi- 

ence to the “ voice within,” but as the sense 

*N. . 

of right and wrong, and the power of volun¬ 
tary self-denial will be strengthened by daily 

. > 
exercise. 

Even where the impulse of fear is most 
decisive, it is hut momentary; for as it im¬ 
plants no durable conviction, and no moral 
principle, the subjects of terror rum nto li¬ 
centiousness whenever their awful superior is 
absent. It is even proverbial that children 
who have been accustomed to harsh treat¬ 
ment, „ when absent from their parents, arc 
“ like birds out of a cage;” whilst those who 
have never been Compelled to Wen on nee, or 

to disguise their seiftiments, have no propen- 
V. 
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sity to disingenuous or inconsistent beha¬ 
viour. A confession wrung from the heart 
of a father on being informed that one of his 
daughters had made a marriage below the 
dignity of her family, has beeii ( often recol¬ 
lected by us with a firm resolution to \hun 
his error-..” This is the consequence of my 
“ own severity, and I may expect all my 
“ girls to deceive me—though they have 
“ been always under my roof, they are strang- 
” ers to me—I know only their faces—for 
” they could hardly speak plain when stern 
“ austerity filled their little bosoms with 
” fear, and taught them to hide every wish 
“ from their mother and me. Even now, 
“ when we would induce them to be free 
“ with ns, they* cannot wholly overcome 
“ early impressions, and I believe they ap- 
“ pear to us, and to others, in very different 
” characters.” 

WiiteNyotjhg creatures are driven to crafty 
concealments, the foundation of every virtue 
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must be sapped and destroyed. The natural 
abhorrence of blame and. dread of punish¬ 
ment being very powerful in the mind of a 
child, we must take special care not to op¬ 
pose these irresistible feelings to the princi¬ 
ples of veracity. Truth is not only the basis- 
of all good qualities, but the shiekl from in¬ 
conveniences and dangers. Where there is 
nothing to hide, nothing to find out, we es¬ 
cape from innumerable faults and inquie¬ 
tudes in domestic life: and the affiance and 

t 

frankness of young people who are on easy 
terms with their parents, disposing them to 
seek advice in every difficulty, their errors 
are repaired before they can create trouble to 
themselves or others'. How much misery do 
the children of austere persons incur by de¬ 
vices to put off the evil hour, when their en¬ 
tanglements must be divulged to their rigid 
judges*! The habitual cunning ingrafted on 
their disposition by these subterfuges is in 
itself a dire misfortune, which cd^r only*be ob¬ 
viated by removing Ihe influence of terrors. 
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Another great disadvantage attending se¬ 
verity is, that parents involuntarily trust to 
the effects of chastisements, and are deficient 
in that uniform superintendance and mild 
restraint which alone can form the habit| of 
infancy: so that upon the whole, children 
who are aMiines subjected to violence, ob¬ 
tain more pernicious indulgences, and take 
more dangerous liberties than those who are 
moderately curbed and gently instructed. 
The keen temper that transports to harsh 
extremes is often accompanied by intense af¬ 
fections ; and when anger. has subsided, the 
father or mother is sorry for having gone so 
far: too much licence succeeds, till another 
fault, originating, perhaps, in parental neg- 
ligence, draws upon the child atoother unpro¬ 
fitable punishment. Many excellent charac¬ 
ters have been formed under severe discipline 
both at hom^and at school; but minds*hap¬ 
pily constituted will overcome every obstacle 
unless expo^ld to the most depraved ex¬ 
ample, and their own native powers, at a fij-. 
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ture period, will enable them to rectify the 
errors'of education: but why thus invade the 
peace, and hazard the integrity of a child, 
when every valuable end may be accom¬ 
plished by kind and encouraging treatment. 
These means, corroborated by assiduous in¬ 
struction, are infallible; but rules oi conduct, 
or studies enforced by the rod, often provo 
abortive: for the spirit of contradiction, so 
prevalent in children ,who have been long ir¬ 
ritated by harsh contronl, induces them to 
seize the first qpportunity to act in opposition, 
regardless of consequences. 

We have heard parents defend their rigor¬ 
ous management as tending to fortify the spirit 
against unavoidable trials through lire; but in 
spired wisdom, common sense, and common 
honesty forbid us to do evil that good may re¬ 
sult frdYn it. The hardness of a ^‘eart accus- 
tomed to rough treatment can never sustain 
other sufferings with resolution s^ firm, or re¬ 
signation so sincere, as religious fortitude be- 
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stows. Where the Most High sees fit to make 
trial of the patience of his creatures,we know, 
that “ from seeming evil he is still educing 
good,” hut we are not to arrogate to our¬ 
selves these “ attributes divine;” we are hum¬ 
bly to follow, but never to assume, the lead 
in any dispensation of Providence. Our plain 
path of duty is to make all under our influ¬ 
ence as happy as may be compatible with the 
regulation of their propensities, and the im¬ 
provement of their tiinc; still strengthening 
them to bear all vicissitudes by devout confi¬ 
dence and entire submission to unerring 
goodness. 


PENALTIES CALCULATED FOR PERMANENT 
EFFECTS. 

• # 

\ 

It is a lamentable consequence of severe 
treatment, tbit the spirit gains force to out- 
brave sufferings, ami past inflictions appeajj, 
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ing little regarded, they are again and again 
augmented. Depriving a child of an hour of 

' >t \ '■< ^ >■»**,. • 

amusement, of a walk, or a visit, when re¬ 
presented ias a disgrace, will have more per¬ 
manent efficacy than agitating and inflaming 
violence, hardly more degrading to the sub¬ 
ject than to the agent. A little ^reflection 
upon our o^ja early feelings will assist us in 

4 - J « . « * 1 ’’ 

influenfcing those of our children, and lead us 
to make allowances for puerile incapacity. 
We have never been able to make ourselves 

* 4 ■_ t 

just such as we wish to be, and shall we re- 
quire an infant to surpass us in exertion and 
self-command? We cannpt subdue our pas¬ 
sions, or-fortify ourselves against weaknesses 
instantly, nor should we expect a child to be 
speedily successful, however willing to re¬ 
frain, or to act according to our requisitions. 


By demanding too much, we shall disgust 
or discourage him from performipg what he 
might- 'fihB'.'praeticaSle 'under nfpre cheering 
infraienCe. C: lCigorous treatment not only 

[ V * *^ .,1 r - /*. * * i'. V . ./ * ^, i 

creates aversion to study, but also tq persons 
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for whom our love, or respect, might induce 
strong incitements to laudable conduct; and 
unless a child be truly sorry for doing amiss, 
the intention of punishment is defeated. We 
do not always sufficiently distinguish be¬ 
tween the anguish of bodily’suffering* and 
heartfelt compunction; nor is it invariably 
considered, that to' compel children to ex¬ 
press that penitence which they do not feel, 
may utterly annihilate the principle of vera¬ 
city—conviction can never be extorted, and 
the dread of reiterated punishment will not 
deter the hardy, or artful youth, from giving 
way to corrupt inclinations, when the means 
are presented. Fear is a passion gene¬ 
rally at variance with .moral sentiments, or 
too overwhelming to be resisted by them, and 
it prompts children not so much to avoid 
faults, as to elude detection, by bare subter¬ 
fuges, that still more incurably deprave the 
heart. Blessed be God, the savage and per¬ 
nicious frequency of chastisement has given 
way to mofe rational management in the 
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refined and enlightened classes of society: 
but as it still prevails in the nursery, we feel 
ourselves called upon, not only by huma¬ 
nity, but by unfeigned earncstuess in the 
•cause of genuine morality, to apprise the 
inexperienced *mother of the fatal conse¬ 
quences that may ensue from making fear 
the ruling principle of conduct. When de¬ 
basing force sTiaH he exchanged for maternal 
attention,-and the use of the rod forbidden 
in the government of infants, we may then 
hail the wide empire of truth, candour, and 
innate dignity, • Much of the ill temper, du¬ 
plicity, and abject meanness that disgusts 
us in the world, has become habitual through 
irritation and fear, before the mind could 
distinguish good^ffom evil. * 

» 

Just as these pages were ready for the 
press we met with Mr. Knox’s Essays, and 
by the advice of a literary correspondent, we 
insert the following extract froin the# 31st 
page of the' 3d volume, as a pr<W that not 
onij^feminine weakness, but the masculine 
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wisdom of a very superior mind condemns 
severity. “ The spirits under benign man- 
“ agement contract a milkiness, and learn to 
w flow cheerily in their smooth and yielding 
*“ channels; while, on the contrary, if the 
“ young mind is teazed, fretted, or neglected, 
“ the passages of the spirits become.rugged, 
“ abrupt, exasperated; and the wdiole ner- 
“ vous system seems to acquire an excessive 
“ irritability. The ill treatment of children 
“ makes them not only wretched at the time, 
“ but wretched for life; tearing the fine con- 
“ texture of their, nerves, and roughening, 
“ by example, and by some secret and iu- 
“ ternal influence, the very constitution of 
t! their tempers.” 

if 

But though harsh usage is inimical to 
sweetness and ingenuousness of'disposition, 
to self-respect, and to every amiable quality, 

the mischiefs arising from excessive licence 

* 4 *• 

are not ,lesS ; formidable. Every fault and 
foible must be watchfully discovered, 
pressed, and counteracted. Fond affection 
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seeks to ascertain the very first symptoms of 
bodily disease, and leaves no means untried 
to retard its progress, and to expel every taint 
from the constitution. Diseases of the mind 
require to be traced out with equal vigilance,, 
and means to cure them must he resorted to 
with the same persevering solicitude. The 
tyranny of any passion unfits the mind for 
enjoyment, as certainly as the paroxysms of 
an inflammatory distemper disable the body 
from gay activity, or comfortable rest. We 
must, therefore, spare no pains to convince 
•our pupil that amendment is necessary to his 
happiness, and when we can excite his volun¬ 
tary efforts, reformation will certainly be ac¬ 
complished. To overcome pertinacity by 
betraying angry*vehemence,*is a fruitless at¬ 
tempt, as the child’s pride * is excited to re- 
sistance; but by calmly telling him that he 
shall Jiave time to reflect on the injury done 
to himself, and by keeping him seated in our 
tight, his refractory* spirit will nqfc long con- 

r . V * 

tinue. This method is short, simple, and 
casjf, nor can the most tender parent object 
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to it. Many amiable persons blame them¬ 
selves for want of firmness to be severe, and, 
knowing no adequate medium, they wink at 
faults, till they become almost incurable. 
Little ones contract a troublesome disposi-’ 
lion, either from having their temper spoiled", 
and every generous feeling paraiized by seve¬ 
rity, or from the fault of their parents, who, 
humanely averse to such extremes, have not 
devised any other for their subjugation. A 
short time of silence’, or confinement, soon 
brings them to order; hut they must never 
be sent out of our view. It exposes them, 
to accidents in infancy; and when of age to 
learn a task, they either fall asleep, or waste 
their time in play, which is a new transgres¬ 
sion. They shriuld be guarded against every 
opportunity to Vommit faults, more anxi¬ 
ously than from bodily harm, as every offence 
diminishes repugnance to evil. \Ye # have 
known the lives of all concerned embittered 
by th’e consequences of having forgotten to 
liberate a '"little prisonfer. Good and judi¬ 
cious parents will not condemn an e^lea- 
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i 

vour to prevent^such afflicting occurrences; 
nor will upright, though erring rulers take 
offence from our disinterested remonstrances 
imd cautions. They will grant them a can- 
•did consideration, and we are assured of 
their acquiescence. As for those w hose feel¬ 
ings are hardened by the habitual exercise 
of severe authority, we must expect their op- 

• position; but we trust, that, among parents, 
the number of such dissenters, comparatively, 
are not numerous, and we are confident, that 
as the true methods for influencing the hu¬ 
man mind become better understood, the 

• 

converts to our system must increase. 

In cases of peculiar ^enormity, which, with 
children carefully instructed* will hardly oc¬ 
cur, debarring them-from conversation, and 
giving their meals at a separate table, though 
in-our presence, will make the penalty severe 
and impressive to a high degree. 'The child 
may he also required to commit 'to memory 
some pious and moral lesson suitable *to his 
oii^mstances. This sentence must be pro- 
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nounced with solemn deliberation and evi¬ 
dent regret; for it will be found that parental 
grief has more lasting effects than indigna¬ 
tion, invective, and reproaches. The humi¬ 
liation which always follows the detection ol 
a crime, disposes the delinquent to hear with 
submissive earnestness a concise, plain, and 
compassionate admonition; and it conveys a 
touching sense of misbehaviour to give re¬ 
proof in the most secret manner, when the 
» 

nature of a fault allows it. 

We are very solicitous to frame our max-’ 
ims to meet every exigence, though we sin- , 
ccrely hope that many of the cases supposed 
possible are very rare.' We have known the 
sarcastic mother of a family* who made butts 

of her own children, and often made them 

* 

appear ridiculous by her satirical humour. 
It is easy to find occasion to deride »an inex¬ 
perienced creature, who dare neither retort, 

nor seem to take offence. If this ladv had 
* * 

considered the fhtal effects of wounding sen¬ 
sibility, or of hardening the bronze of e$rim- 
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tery, and the cruelty and meanness of dis¬ 
playing jier own wit at the expense of unre¬ 
sisting innocence, she would certainly have 
restrained it. Children should not be re¬ 
linked or affronted before strangers. It ex¬ 
asperates the bold, and stupifies the timid_ 

a vivid feeling of shame is one of tbe most 
powerful restraints on the young mind, 
but frequent public reproof will soon im¬ 
pair it. 

« 

SroiLiNG cloaths, or losing small articles 
of dress, is often treated as a heinous trans- 
.gression; but it confounds guilt and folly to 
punish each offence alike. The inconve¬ 
nience occasioned by nfeglect is a sufficient 
penalty, and thafr natural consequence, and 

no other, should be allowed Vo operate as a 
• 

caution to be more attentive in future. 
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BAD HABITS. 

Habits which have taken root, and have 
been diverging into complicated evils for se¬ 
veral years, will not admit of an immediate 
cure; and if we give way to fretful anxiety, 
instead of waiting for the gradual operation 
of the child’s better reason, quickened by • 
careful instruction, we shall probably dis¬ 
hearten him from a task, which, always irk¬ 
some, must at times demand the most pain¬ 
ful sacrifices. We must inspire him with 
the wish and hope of reformation, and en¬ 
lighten his understanding, that he may have 
a just perception of the inducements to cor¬ 
rect his faults; and though he cannot all at 
once effect it, the change in his disposition 
will be progressive and permanent. 

• i 

Lying is'an odious vice—so odious and 
detestable, that a creature who could have a 
just view of its turpituda would willingly un- 
c 5 
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dergo tl\e most excruciating remedy; but as 

well might we expect by farther stretching, 

to contract and to brace the sinews of a 

strained limb, as attempt, by pain and terror, 

to invigorate the feeble, or too sensitive mind 

that has recourse to falsehood for the purpose 

of concealing transgression. Let the pe- 

« 

ualty for faults excite less 1 dread, and honest 
•confession will be practicable. It is only by 
the absence of powerful temptations to 
offend against truth, *that veracity can be 
made, habitual to timid infancy, or that due 
regard to it can be regained when the domi¬ 
nation of fear has introduced customary de¬ 
ception, But all such transgressions must 
be'the subject of pointed animadversion in a 
few forcible words, explaining not only the 
sin, but the folly of an offence, which, cri¬ 
minal in itself, deprives the culprit of our 

confidence, . debases his character, destroys 

% f 

self-respect,’ and involves, him in /nany false¬ 
hoods to bide .bne fault, which, if candidly 
owned, wouldhave bfien forgiven." 
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In some. instances, a young creature can 
hardly extricate himself from his entangle¬ 
ments without a total change of manage¬ 
ment; and he should be sent for ft time where 
the overwhelming influence of fear may he 
forgotten, and a steady, but gentle authority 
should be employed to correct his errors. 
When he returns'to his parents, they may 
continue the treatment best calculated to irn- • 
press on his mind the importance of vera¬ 
city, and of. every voluntary virtue. 

All bad habits are owing to faulty educa¬ 
tion, and are therefore a. subject of self- 
reproach to the superintendent, who, through 
justice, ought to make, the labour of refor- . 
mation easy by.every assistance and encou¬ 
ragement . he can afford. Incongruity of 
•* 

character, whether it proceed from weakness^ 
caprice, or violent passions, is the greatest of 
misfortune^; and the cure would generally 
keep«pa*e with the good intention of thfc in* 
structor, if the child was convinced that itsis 
not a “ proud arid despotic spirit” that see^to 
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controul him, but an affectionate friend who 
lays him under some restraints to preserve 
him from greater evils. He must be in¬ 
formed clearly and unequivocally how his 
fault may be ‘amended; and not one word 
should be uttered that is not pregnant with 
self-evident truths suited to his limited ca¬ 
pacity. We must also beware not to excite 
great anxiety or fear, which would deprive 
him of presence of mind to guard against the 
fault he is required to avoid. 

Very unamiable eccentricity is sometimes 
tolerated in the hope that an “ odd creature” 
must be singularly clever; but harsh, un¬ 
bending, or erratic lines are not essential 
features of a powerful mind, . and too much 
licence is as unfavourable to improvement as 
severe coercion. We cannot superinduce, 
though we may frustrate, the choice gifts of 
nature,' by giving way to bad propensities; 
and foibles may -be ^checked without dimi¬ 
nishing the native fire,,, or delicate acuteness 
of sa^lime genius. If the child feels that 
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all his passions are indulged, he will soon 
despise authority both parental and moral; 
and if reasonable liberty be denied, the 
powers of his inind, in that unnatural state, 
will languish and decay. When he regards- 
his nearest relatives as oppressors, he becomes 
deceitful and perfidious in self-defence, and 
can never, perhaps, regain integrity. The 
daily actions in which children are converv 
sant produce an effect on their dispositions, 
and if either the tyrants or the slaves of their 
instructors, the due preponderance of willing 
obedience, or rational reliance on their own 
judgment is impossible. * 


STUDIES, EMPLOYMENTS, (AND ACCOM¬ 
PLISHMENTS. 

If a parent should be unacquainted with the 
principles and duties of tuition, great incon¬ 
venience must occasionally arise from disap¬ 
pointment in procuring a governess, or 
through her ill health or incapacity: an#T3s- 
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tentatious bustle or? severity may be mistaken 
for attention, or indolence for good nature. 
A mothers ability to instruct, or to superin¬ 
tend,. is ever advantageous, but in a remote 
residence it may be indispensable. And she 
even can “ breathe an enlivening spirit,” into 
all the lessons received from a teacher. 

i 

- By giving complete education to the eld¬ 
est daughter, a large family may be made 
highly accomplished at.a moderate expense. 
A sweet and sensible girl will double her di¬ 
ligence to become capable of benefiting her 
sisters; and, animated by affection, slie will 

' not find such exertions laborious. 

* ' 

, & • ' 4 ,,. < _ 

Dancing ought to be, attempted t in in- 

i , 4 

fancy, wzhilsst the joints,are flexible* and time 
of less importance^ ' The utmost an ordinary 
master can. do,, is to bring the child to the 
proper use of her feet, which mightsbe 
taught at, home, with the certain acquisition 
of easy carriage apd attitudes; .both of 
wh»j>i,c»unpt escape being spoiled by long 
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continuance under the direction of a person 
incapable either to • define, or to exemplify 
the higher graces: whilst the example of an 
elegant female daily affords some new ad¬ 
vantage. Dancing seems to be the depart¬ 
ment in education in which mother# are 
most diffident of their own capacity for 
usefulness ; but she who has been well taught 
herself need never doubt her own ability to 
teach her- little girl, when she considers that 
verbal instructions in dancing can in no de¬ 
gree equal the effect of imitation. We 
would not be understood as dissuading from 
employing a competent teacher; but, when 
a good dancing master cannot be had, the 
endeavours of a mother or governess may 
supply the deficiency. ~ As f soon as a child 
can move with*a firm step, her‘walk, posi¬ 
tions, and carriage must be regulated, so far 
as to prevent uncouth or awkward motions. 
The most natural movements are always the 
most graceful, and we .have only to prevent 
distortions. Collars#and backboards are 
dangerous, by their too close compression, 
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or in case of a fall, and they seldom answer 
the purpose for which they were intended. 
They are always advantageously superseded 
by attention to infantine habits. Elder cliil- 
•dren may soon learn to give gentle, concili¬ 
ating, and seasonable hints to remind the 
little ones in regard to their carriage, and in 
every other point of propriety or duty. 

To recommend any acquirement as being 
much admired, is to make emulative vanity 
a settled principle. Diligence in the orna¬ 
mental parts of education should be enforced 
with the view of giving pleasure and amuse¬ 
ment to parents and near relations, and chil¬ 
dren will apply to tliepr with the same sim¬ 
plicity with which they lea*n the plainest 
branches. In every performance the most 
pure and laudable inducements are to be sug¬ 
gested. 

‘ ‘ w 

Lessons in music ought to commence 
early, as proficiency requires so much time. 
A clff.d will gradually learn to read music. 
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and by allowing her to practise on the in¬ 
strument, the amusement it affords will, in 
some measure, prevent the disgjist and 
weariness attending first attempts in a dif¬ 
ficult study. If she cannot have a very 
able instructor, she must at least be tai%ht. 
from lessons in which the fingering has been 
accurately marked; “and in sitting at the 
“ instrument, holding the hands, and touch- 
“ ing the keys, all bad habits must be care- 
“ fully avoided. It is'not the quantity, but 
“ the quality of practice that improves the 
“ beginner, for if compelled to continue for 
“ a longer time than she can command her 
“ attention, she will probably play incor- 
“ rectly. The time, however, must be in- 
“ creased when "she can rec^ve some plea- 
“ sure from her own performance, and 
“ lessons ought to be selected to make her 
“ progress entertaining, easy, and expedi- 
“ tious.” Unless a child be capable of per¬ 
severance, her attainments in music will 
afford no satisfaction; she will lose the su¬ 
perficial practice by a short interrupt}^; 
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but thorough proficiency may be regained in 
a great measure, either as a solace when old 
age precludes active amusements, or in a 
change of fortune* as a pecuniary resource. 
Girls should be taught the modulation of 
.vocal notes at a very early age. If the voice 
be, flexible and clear, it will acquire strength 
and variety by practice*; and the habit of 
srnging in private parties will give easy con¬ 
fidence; but care must be taken neither to 
pitch nor swell the corftpass of a song so high 
as to endanger the lungs, nor must the child 

sing more thafi a few verses without a long 

• > 

interval. A mother who has had good in¬ 
struction may impart advantages to her girls 
before they be of age to have masters for 
singing. 

i • • 

All the advocates of female propriety 

must lament that some of our finest airs are 
• ' < 
set to words conveying unfavourable impres¬ 
sions to the young ‘mind. ' This is an "effect 
sometimes too slightly Considered. Let a 
HttfSher ask herself, will she place the beauty 
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of melody iu competition with the prudence 

and delicacy of her daughter ? Surely not, 

* 

she will reply. Then let her never .permit a 
verse to be introduced into her collection 
which may excite an idea unfit to be acted 
upon i^i the progress of life. 

Every study ought to commence with the 
least complex, and most intelligible lessons. 
Unless the principles of drawing have been 
clearly defined and understood, lights and 
shades impossible in nature will be exhibited. 
Therefore, if an able teacher is not to be 
procured, to explain the peculiar ichnogra- 
■phy, and the true method of artificially re¬ 
presenting natural objects, to prevent bad 
habits the practice should be limited to pro¬ 
portions and outlines. If the pupil has 
gained facility and experfness in these me¬ 
chanical performances, her progress under a 

* # 

scientific instructor will be quick and de¬ 
lightful. Allowing children the free use of 
the pencil when they cjm write legibly, will 
lead them to perceive their, own incapacity 
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to fulfil the ideas formed in a lively jmagma- 

; 

tion, and they will gladly receive the aid of 
a teacher. Painting flowers is more easily 
acquired than landscape drawing, and it is 
of material use in improving taste, and in 
chusing and making ornamental articles of 
dress and furniture. 

We would beseech ladies who are ambi¬ 
tious that their daughters should be accom- 
complished, to calculate how many years, and 
how much instruction and application are 
demanded in one single study; and if atten¬ 
tion be greatly divided, no more than a smat¬ 
tering in numerous branches can be obtained. 
Excellence in any of these will infallibly be 
esteemed; but shallow pretensions to univer¬ 
sal acquirements generally*, make a young 
person affected and ridiculous, besides ren¬ 
dering her deficient in her performances. 
Music, painting, natural philosophy, sculp¬ 
ture, and in short .every thing that cavi be 
undertaken by fair and delicate hands is now 
so Customary, that without uncommon ap- 
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proaches to perfecting the eclat at which 
vanity bO eagerly grasps'is lost. No accom¬ 
plishment should he attempted without suf¬ 
ficient leisure and opportunity for instruction 
,and practice; and children should be in¬ 
cited never to stop short of high attainments; 
preferring- always those that yield durable 
advantage. The skilful musician, paintress, 
botanist, the all-comprehending dashing girl, 
may be a very insignificant old matron or 
spinster; but she who in youth was admired 
as an amiable, sensible, prudent, and useful 
daughter, sister, or friend, can never be an 
object of contempt. Her qualities increase 
in value with her years—and if she be ca¬ 
pable of entertaining her associates and her¬ 
self by excelling* in any elegant acquirement, 
her perseverance! will be amply rewarded. 
These considerations are peculiarly necessary 


to people of moderate fortune. 


It is de- 

» • 


plorable to see girls wasting their precious 


hour$ in embellishments* never to be com- 
pleted; or neglecting plain works arid re¬ 
pairs for the sake of cosily fancy-pieces, fkat. 
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in the fluctuation of fashion, are soon to be 
contemned as useless lumber. Wealthy 
pupils, and such as are intended for the 
tuition of others, may adopt every new style 
in ephemeral needle-works; but we would 
remind all who are deliberating on a plan of 
instruction, that life is short, the period for 
education still shorter, and that the employ¬ 
ment of early ySars should have a view to 
the greatest possible benefit in future circum¬ 
stances. The decisive efforts of extraordi¬ 
nary genius ought no doubt to be encouraged, 
so far as prudence inay permit; but the saving 
made in a large family by expertness in 
making every article of apparel, and by neat¬ 
ness in repairing them, is never to be over¬ 
looked in a stat^ of mediocrity_for though 

a girl may have affluence ‘in her fathers 
house, and make a“ suitable marriage, a nu- 



.nomy. There is a vast difference between 
care and parsimony;'and we often find that 
the most frugal are the most liberal in acts 
of F«ue charity. Young women may be 
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taught management without meanness; and . 
the custom of turning every thing to the best 

9 

account, and letting nothing be lost, ought 
to commence even in infancy. 

Boys are happily influenced by daily Wit¬ 
nessing the industry, regularity, and attention 
of their mother and sisters; and by a convic¬ 
tion that the independence their lofty spirit 
assumes can be maintained only by keeping 
within their pecuniary 'means, and by obser¬ 
vances which, taken singly, almost appear 
too trivial to produce great Effects. They 
will perceive the danger of indolence, or in¬ 
advertence, if we show them how a few 
stitches of a needle, a,.nail, a pin, a little 
glue, or solder, too long decayed, may oc¬ 
casion the total decay of very costly articles. 
The snm^ squandered, or'rather mouldered 
away by individual negligence perhajps ex¬ 
ceed the interest of our national debt; and if 
wc endeavour to reckon how many things are 
perishing by carelessness? it must-fill us with 
regret and astonishment. The profits suhk 
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and thrown away by having ground unpro¬ 
ductive or ill-improved in gardens and farms 

_by mismanagement of live stock, of the 

dairy, or inattention to professions, business, 

■ and trades, with the vast extent of waste 
.lands in our empire, would amount to an im¬ 
mense revenue. 

Anxiety for'making young men able lin¬ 
guists has cramped the genius of many pro¬ 
mising students. We admit the importance 
of learned languages; but the mind must be 
contracted if Chained to one point, and few 
opportunities he presented for unfolding its 
faculties. If we neglect to strengthen the 
reasoning powers, aiyl to infuse such know¬ 
ledge as may be < indispensable in daily inter¬ 
course, the most perfect retention of idioms, 
construction, and terminations, can neither 
make a youth agreeable, nor useful in socie¬ 
ty. Let a portion of the day be ‘devoted to 
Latin and Greek, and when during the re¬ 
maining hours his intellect has been relieved 
amf'nourished by studies more level to his 
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apprehension, and capable to create some in¬ 
terest and amusement, the pupil will, return 
to the classics with renovated vigour and ap¬ 
titude. An acquaintance with literature in 
his native tongue, if not formed in youth, 
will hardly be sought after when the business' 
and pleasures of maturer years solicit his at¬ 
tention. No gentleman would chuse his son 
to he ignorant of geography, liistory, biogra¬ 
phy, natural and experimental philosophy, 
and belles lettres ; yet if the seeds he not im¬ 
planted in early years, the flowers and fruits 
of elegant science will never* adorn or pro¬ 
mote the celebrity and usefulness of a learn¬ 
ed profession, ft is by reading English books 
that correct diction and*elocution is to be at¬ 
tained; and the public speaker on every oc¬ 
casion, the divine,. and the lawyer, are a* 
much indebted to eloquence as to erudition. 

Let both be cultivated in early studies, t but 

% 

let no one branch engross the time that ought 
to be given up to another. • Dead and foreign 
languages may prove serviceable, but the in- 

fprmation contained in our own is essenfiai 
Voi. ii. 


D 
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to the finishing of a genteel education, and 
to the business of life. A young man may 
have spent year after year in learning the 
style of Greek and Roman authors, and yet 
be unfit to contribute his share in intelligent 
conversation, or to maintain a pleasant cor¬ 
respondence. 

Letter-writing deserves much greater 
and more timely attention than is commonly 
allowed. As soon as* a child can write on 
double rules of small dimension he ought to 
commence bv addressing short sentences 
to his parents, who, having marked the errors, 
are to require himself to correct them. Let¬ 
ter writing 1 combines* more instruction than 

O 

any other performance. It*cxcrcises and im¬ 
proves the understanding, memory, and judg¬ 
ment, the hand-writing and, orthography, 
grammar, and style of expression. A child 
who can spell dissyllables by rote, may fall 

into very foolish blunders, when he first tran- 

* * 

scribes the words on paper. We have seen 
thdrn divided into several parts, each begun 
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with a capital letter. To write ten or twelve 
words daily, will be of more benefit tjian to 
learn whole columns from the spelling-book. 

• 

. Tiie mode of education best adapted^for 
producing a willing application to study,’ 
would be, one of the most valuable benefits 
ever bestowed on the human species. Per- 
Imps, if new acquisitions could be made to 

yield the delicious feeling of sclf-compla- 

• 

cency, without giving birth to self-conceit, 

children would be less averse to combat their 

$ 

natural indolence, ov restless vivacity. “You 

“ must give up* some case, and some amuse- 

“ ment, my dear, to procure future enjoy- 

“ ments, and to save you from great evils. 

“ ()bsevve the difference between a well edn- 

“ cated, and an ignorant person. In infan- 

« 

“ cy both were the same. Tlie gentleman 
“ owes his superiority entirely to those* books, 
“ to which you apply with reluctance. You 
“ are' now to chuse whether you are to 
“ sink to the state of Hie poor man, or to 
“ raibc yourself gradually to the level of him 
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“ whom you see respected for knowledge. 
u and , the power of doing good to others 
“ and to himself.” Education should al¬ 
ways hfe made to appear not as an arbitrary 
task, but as necessai'y to the economy and 
enjoyment of life, and to prepare the child 
for the business and vocations of manhood.. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST VICE AND FOLLIES. 

To guard against vice and folly, and to form 
and to establish moral habits, should be the 
paramount tendency of all precepts and les¬ 
sons, since even in a sublunary state the 
most exquisite bliss,* or the most pungent 
anguish results* from mental principles and 
propensities. Whether ive shall aim at the 
comforts of well-founded self-complacency, 
or seek to be useful and agreeable in society, 
a just discernment, and firm adherence to the 
dictates of inoral truth, is the prime ingre¬ 
dient in beneficial attainments; thus educa- 
tion, to be duly comprehensive, is to render 
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llie pupil not only intelligent and accom¬ 
plished, but wiser and more happy. When 
we would adjust a plan for the instruction 
of our children, let us pause to inquire of 
what avail are the gifts of nature or of. 
fortune, or the fruits of study, or the foicy 
of fame or admiration, if the individual 
he often a stranger *to self-enjoyment. Pos¬ 
sessions and immunities are insufficient to 
purchase contentment, or to exclude cha¬ 
grins; and youth, health, opulence, brilliant 
talents, and specious merits, ir::> fiequcntly 
leave their possessor the ] ivy of tumult¬ 
ous appetites, or of the sadness and irri¬ 
tation of morbid sensibility. Uncontrolled 
appetites; and indulged foibles, are the cause 
of disquietudes far exceeding the real mi¬ 
series of life. Afflictions or privations may 
he supported with pious submission or cheer¬ 
ful equanimity, but the extremes of thought- 

• 9 

less levity,' or of capricious dejection, un¬ 
hinge* the mind, and can .only be rectified by 
self-controul, an effort jvhich becomes prac¬ 
ticable only by early habit. 
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It is no overstrained refinement to affirm 
that the most intolerable sufferings of human 

r> 

nature arise from deficiency in this respect. 
Happiness is a mental feeling; and its in- 
tenseness and durability must depend on the 
power we have gained over our own inclina¬ 
tions, and on the purity, vigour, and elevation 
of those sentiments that direct our conduct. 

No extrinsic advantage, no erudite, or 
elegant acquisition is absolutely essential to 
our welfare, and they confer only partial 
good; hut moral wisdom is in itself the sci¬ 
ence and vital essence of happiness. It is 
the only source of inward comfort and peace; 
and !t promotes our interest in the world, by 
raiding our character, and qualifying and dis¬ 
posing us for social duties. If this lie a just 
representation, how egregious is the error to 
indulge, or negligently to weigh and harino- 
nize^thl' jarring passions of early*age, which, 
in a very few years may become almost insu 

perably confirmed. * . 

% 

TGvery vice and folly we would condemn 
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in the youth, or grown girl, must lie guard¬ 
ed against in childhood, and even in infancy. 
The pride and tenaciousness of an after pe¬ 
riod will resist endeavours to correct faults 
that might have been prevented or soon- 
amended by timely care. In adolescence, 
untutored young people claim so umch li¬ 
berty to themselves!, and have so little self- 
command, that as their own principles, ha¬ 
bits, and understanding do not restrain them, 
so parental advice, dr inhibition will have 

little efficacy. * 

* 

9 

A child who has been permitted to take 
his Makers name, in vain, will employ these 
shocking expletives in.manhood. They are, 
indeed, words shocking to, piety, to good 
manners, and good sense; and most deplo¬ 
rable, if considered as the outrages of a 
worm against Omnipotence, if the common 
swearer believes in God, he is a madman to 
insult a power that can crush him in a mo- 
ment; and if he doubts, what security is 
.there against the commission of any crime 
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where temptation and the hope of impunity 
are presented? 

Children accustomed to talk at random 
in the nursery, or who, by often listening to, 
or leading marvellous stories, have their 
imagination overheated, must be very care- 
fully watched; and if anyfiction shall be giv¬ 
en as a fact, it must be treated with pointed 
ridicule, till the inventor acutely feel the con¬ 
tempt he has incurred. • We are then calmly 
and seriously to turn his attention to the sin 
he has committed; but let it be remembered 
that “supernumerary words only weaken the 
“ effect of an exhortation.” 

Some young creatures betray a wretched 
covetousness, which, if not carefully cor¬ 
rected, will end in 'dishonest practices. Gilts 
of money at their own disposal aggravate 
this evil. Children should receive these fa¬ 
vours only from their parents; and under 
their direction it is. certainly advantageous 
to be accustomed to make purchases, and to 
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have a general idea of their own expenses. 
We have seen infants of promising abilities 
very ready to take undue liberty with the 
property of others; but by diligent instruc¬ 
tion, and guarding them from temptations 
and opportunity, till their principles aiuf ha-* 
bits were formed, they grew up with a just 
and firm adherence to truth and honour. 
Parents vainly flatter themsdves if they hope 
that plentiful necessaries and indulgence in 
luxuries will effectually prevent infantine avi¬ 
dity. Indigence is a severe test of honesty, 
but abundance can produce'*no virtue that 
has not been inculcated on proper motives. 
Instances of fraudulent practices in young 
men, and of females .pilfering from shops, 
neither of whouf could pleajl poverty in ex¬ 
tenuation, may alarm parental tenderness to 
find out and to suppress tile first signs of this 
disgraceful propensity. From their earliest 
years the most scrupulous integrity, liberal!-, 
1 y, ftiir dealing, and honour, must be en¬ 
joined in all transactions. Far from indul- 
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ging a spile at any instance of selfish dexte¬ 
rity, the children must see it is viewed with 
horror and detestation; and we may frequent¬ 
ly take occasion to shew them that deceit is 
the resource of cowardly and contemptibly 
animals even in the lower creation. 

« 

Whatever is spoken o‘f in terms of admira¬ 
tion in the parlour, the nursery, or servants’ 
hall, especially if it shall coincide with his 
passions, must give a Strong bias to a boy’s 
mind. He should therefore be kept care¬ 
fully from improper associates, and grown 
gentlemen ought to refrain from mentioning 
in bis hearing, any juvenile exploits which 
they cannot recommend for imitation. The 
shield of heartfelt reverence for virtue must 
be prepared at this age, to interpose between 
the youth “ just springing into manhood” and 
the allurements of vice, and that perhaps when 

*• 1 f 

he is far removed from friendly admonitions. 
The cares of a parent must be “ employed 
“ in long and comprehensive views,” adapted 
not only to circumstances immediately ex- 
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isting, but to all dangers that “ come within 
“ the scope of probability.” All companions, 
and all books that have a tendency to vitiate 
the heart must be excluded; and we must 
impress, his imagination, and convince his. 
judgment, by such representations of* tlnj 
consequences of immorality as may fill his 
mind with disgust and horror. 

• 

The miseries of a gamester, depicted, in all 
its gradations towards ruin and despair, might 
so affect a boy’s mind as to countervail temp¬ 
tations to hazard a large stidee. Gambling 
should never be mentioned in his hearing 
without testifying alarm and abhorrence; 
adding, that it demands deeper and more la¬ 
borious study than what is ^lecessary to ob¬ 
tain honourable independence, perhaps emi¬ 
nence, in a liberal profession. We should 

avail ourselves of every occasion to fix in 

. * . . • » 

young minds this certain truth, that many, 

painful toils and sacrifices are annexed to 

vice, and that it affords far less enjoyment 
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than is to be found in virtuous industry and 
prudent self-denial. 

« 

There is another vice more common, and 
yet more fatal than a vicious indulgence in. 
cards and dice, and which, alas! is known to 
tyrannise over strong and worthy minds. 
The gambler may be reclaimed with his in¬ 
tellect and constitution unimpaired; but the 
slave of inebriety destroys both. lie sins 
indeed against himself o'nly, but it is a deadly 
sin. Yet a fond mother will initiate her sou 
jn excess to contribute to the diversion of a 
riotous company. She ought rather to pre¬ 
possess him with the utmost repugnance to a 
failing which is always, the effect of custom. 
The dread of ridicule, and a wish to be ac¬ 
commodating, compels the stripling to join 
in draughts which* are at first distasteful, 
but soon become agreeable, and at length 
.necessary; and can a mother sanction the 
first enticemenfto this vice ? 

6 

If, by suppressing “ things ungrateful to 
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cc tlic feelings/’ their attendant evils might 
be prevented, the monitor of inexperience 
might be spared many very painful and dis¬ 
agreeable offices. In treading on tender 
ground vve may benefit the reader, but we’ 
hazard her displeasure if vve revert to a point 
in which she is conscious of blame. Will 
she pardon us for adding, that the indignant 
flush that mantles on her theek should be 
regarded as a warning to search out, and to 
correct the error. We would probe this 
secret corruption, not to give pain, but to 
deliver her from its fatal effects; and how-, 
ever our skill may be doubted, we hope our 
tenderness will never be called in cjuestion. 

• 

In no instance does early .mismanagement 
give rise to evils so dire, so irreparable, as 
from over-indulgence of 'a volatile temper. 
Gaietv and mirth are so attractive, that 

•i • 

% 

young people affect to sparkle by sprightly sal¬ 
lies,’if they cannot dazzle “ b'y corruscations 
of genius, wit, and fancy.” lint in cherishing 
.a cheerful spirit, we must never lose sight of 
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establishing habitual circumspection. Pure 
principles engrafted on a sound understand¬ 
ing, from the first capacity for instruction, 
will sufficiently moderate the most exuberant 
vivacity; and self-examination, nightly re¬ 
viewing thoughts, words, and actions, whilst 
fresh in a girl’s recollection, will lead her to 
check many foibles, ere they are able to de¬ 
grade her character, or to afflict her parents. 
If she has deviated from propriety, it will 
amount to a reproof if her mother shall say, 
“ search your own heart, my dear, for this or 
that particular.” Conscience thus aroused, 
will pointedly remonstrate, and her castiga¬ 
tions are more effectual than reproaches, or 
vigilance, that often, fail in affecting the 
feelings, convincing the reas*nn, or control¬ 
ling the manners. If some part of her con¬ 
duct must be censured, a mild- but (inn as¬ 
pect m getting forth the offence will shew, 

l 

•that it is her own danger which is chiefly 
considered. It is‘impossible to imagine 

t 

more mortifying agony of soul, than the di¬ 
lemma of a mother who feels that to impute, 
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levity to her offspring is a subject of extreme 
delicacy, yet dares not overlook dubious be¬ 
haviour, lest bolder freedoms should lead to 
worse consequences. We must, in early in¬ 
fancy, provide against these disquiets, by 
teaching a lively and explicit distinction be¬ 
tween right and wrong, and by keeping all 
bad example at a distance. A giddy playful 
hoiden is a very improper attendant for girls. 
Seeing her romp with the footmen diverts 

them_they take the same liberty with their 

juvenile beaux, and habits are progressive. 
These are considerations never to be left to 
chance j nor should we permit associates of 
their own age with our daughters, unless wc 
know that they uro incapable to mislead 
them. Many little, ones have unhappily co¬ 
pied from the inconsiderate votaries of fash¬ 
ion whom they have regarded with admira¬ 
tion. In short, if parents would, recollect 
how much easier it is to instil principles than 
to iliodil’y manners, many wretched marriages, 

blemished reputations’, and aching hearts, 

/ 

. might he prevented. There are few girls 
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who would not endeavour to shun disasters 
so frightful, if their instructors, instead of 
employing,harsh reproof, would have recourse 
to impressive arguments. A rattling, young 
creature may be restrained, but she will not 
be amended by severity. She will dissemble 
in our presence, but as soon as she can escape, 
she will eagerly give way to her propensity. 
Her cure depcnds'on shewing her real dispo- 
•hion. And those friends to whom it is 
known, will, with good humoured steadiness, 
point out the dreadful consequences to which 
she exposes herself. 

At that critical age, ere the mind has firm¬ 
ness to abide by its own convictions, to bring 
young females ii^o promiscnDns company at 
balls, is a hazardous experiment. Where 
admittance can be 'cheaply purchased, there 
mav he equivocal characters who would 
..proudly make themselves conspicuous in at¬ 
tention to beauty, dignity, and elegance; r and 
good nature may be misinterpreted as afford¬ 
ing encouragement. To very young persons, 
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there is a delusion in public exhibitions which 

• . 

is apt to cause a temporary oblivion of sage 

maxims. In the concert hall, the fheatre, 

» 

and all places of sedentary amusement, the 
inexperienced fair is stationary under the con¬ 
stant care of her chaperon; but in the “ i3azy % 
dance,” -she is committed entirely to her own 
circumspection; and if a matron would re¬ 
collect with what thoughtlsss velocity she 
has been whirled along a gay succession of 
objects, she will not deride the counsels which 
would guard her children from that fascina¬ 
tion. We would not, however, debar them 
from an innocent and pleasing exercise which 
conduces to exterior grace, and may be in¬ 
dulged iii perfect unison witli the most rigid 
delicacy and prudence. Balls for young peo¬ 
ple have indeed been turned into hot-beds of 
vanity by the folly of their conductors; but 

adhering to simplicity in dress and deport- 
. * • 
ment, and no excess being committed by late 

hours, or unsuitable refreshments, they may 

be converted into seminaries of discretion. 

The youth of both sexes will have less to 
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correct in mature age, it', under the eye of 
their parents, at a period when they are not 
too sclt-syfiicient to take advice, they shall 
have learnt to govern their emotions, to 
•regulate their conduct in scenes resembling 
those where they are frequently to meet, 
when a few years have set them at liBerty, 

Measures of "precaution may prevent the 
most afflicting calamities, and insinuating 
youths whose alliance a parent would disap¬ 
prove, must not be admitted on the terms of 
.intimate acquaintance; for a girl, though sin¬ 
cerely devoted to filial obedience, may have 
her affections so far enraged as to leave no 
alternative between anmnauspicious union, or 
an ill-sustained disappointinont. If a part¬ 
ner, an assistant, a secretary, or preceptor of 
the above description is to be received, the 
girls .upon their emerging from childhood 
should not be permitted to remain at home. 

t) * 

t 

The influence of “vanity on the female 
mind demands the most serious attention ? 
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and where it prevails in the other sex, it 
never fails to enervate every nobler propcn- 
sitv, and to form a frivolous character. La- 
dies who are sincerely inclined to moderation 
are sometimes betrayed into indirect encou¬ 
ragement of personal vanity, from an excels 
of apprehension that without implicit obedi- 
dience to the mandates of fashion, their little 
girls may grow up slatterns.* Assuredly neat-’ 
ness and propriety can be made habitual 
without degenerating* to extravagant and su¬ 
perfluous decoration in dress. Even where 
rank and fortune demand fcostly materials,, 
no vain emotion will be excited in the bosom 
of a child always accustomed to their use; 
nor can she have any jdeathat they are marks 
of distinction imless her attendants give her 
the baneful information. If permitted to 
wear a frock, without corhments on the addi¬ 
tion her beauty receives from it, or if it is 
not mentioned as being liner than could be, 
afforded by her companions,* no bad conse- 

I 

quence can ensue. It« delicate texture may 
. be praised as the product of ingenuity or in- 
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dustry, but never as an article of finery; that 
quality she will know in good time; but, in 
opening youth, let her regard doathing as a 
mere defence from the weather. No doubt 
• she will hear of its effect in embellishing her 
.person, notwithstanding all the precautions 
her mother can observe or enjoin; yet, to di¬ 
minish an evil is always a point worth gain¬ 
ing. The most perfect elegance, in whatever 
relates to external appearance may be incul¬ 
cated, without one intimation or allusion that 
can lead a child to attribute the care bestowed 
on her to any motive beyond a wish for 
giving a general habit of exactness. Tell her 
that all wise and good people do every thing 
in the best manner, knowing that negligence 
in small matters may grow into a worse cus¬ 
tom, and bring on omissions that would de¬ 
stroy the happiness of her parents. Her own 

heart will subjoin that such misconduct 

• < 

would also make herself miserable. 


It is the acknowledged dictate of prudence 
to accomplish our views by the most simple 
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and sure methods; but in making vanity an 
engine of education, we shall find its effect 
too complicated and incongruous. Jf its fatal 
intoxication shall be permitted, it will, like a 
Subtle active poison, pervade the whole' 
system, and deform native beauties bj^ tho 
low arts inseparable from a craving for ad¬ 
miration. Let us calculate what may be ha¬ 
zarded, and what may be lost by introducing 
absurd self-value; envy, affectation, and per¬ 
haps imprudent expenses, with all the train 

of lollies these include. Admitting that a 

, » 

desire of appearing to the highest advantage, 

shall quicken a girl’s attention to her dress, 

or to showy accomplishments, her attractions 
*- » 

will upon the whole not be enhanced. Self- 
conceit never fail’s to give disgust, and though 
a young creature labours to disguise it, she 
cannot succeed. It is a most important fact, 
that it is easier to exterminate a foible than 

i 1 

occasionally to conceal it. The easy expe¬ 
dient we have suggested cultivates all the 
graces without the hateful alloy of over rat- 
jug them. Whoever would induce a child 
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to personal. attentions may succeed com¬ 
pletely by urging simple truths—that stoop¬ 
ing is prejudicial to health_that careless 

walking distorts the joints, and renders the 

limbs less serviceable_that neatness in dress, 

is the external sign of mental purity, and 
harmony_.that care of the teeth will pre¬ 

serve them sourtd, and that covering the face 
with a shade op going out during sun shine 
protects the sight; and as it is natural to 
wish for being agreeable, we may assure our 

pupil that every good quality, besides making 

* % 

.the possessor happy in her own mind, will 
prove the strongest recommendation to others. 

Several eminent writers on education have 
called the attention of mothers to the bad 
consequences ’of giving gaydy toys; and they 
have justly reprobated the error of making 
children, prize their possessions for being 
■ new. A passion for novelty or glittering 
shew, and for low gratifications, may bd dis¬ 
couraged by giving afiy part of dress, and all 
animal indulgences, as things of course; and. 
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as Sve have already observed, the variety in 
children's pastimes should. be obtained 
through their own active invention. This 
will in some measure exempt them from a 
painful sense of privation when diversified- 
pleasures must bo exchanged for books ? and, 
lessons; ami .finding they must depend on 
each other for amusement, will draw still 
•closer the ties of natural attachment. If to 
this a due regard to good manners is super- 
added, and strictly required from them to 
one another* their lives will' seldom be embit¬ 
tered by contention. Vanity causes much 
strife in the nursery. The misses dispute 
about, features and dresses—the masters 
about cleverness_but {ill these disquiets pro¬ 

ceed from inattention in their mother, and 
want of judgment in the nurses, who by 
their idle discourse, have conveyed these 
ideas. If to this shall be joined maternal 
partiality to the beauty of lier family, heart¬ 
burnings and sorrows are inevitable. A child 
seeing her wishes the first consideration, her 
choice first consulted j and. her sisters denied 
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wliat she can obtain, will be but too apt to 
arrogate some superiority; and finding her¬ 
self an object of greater notice abroad as well 
as at home, will- further inflate her vanity. 
"But all these privileges will be purchased at 
ti heavy price in losing the heartfelt endear¬ 
ing sympathies interchanged by good tem¬ 
pered liberal minded sisters. Let mothers 
fairly look into' the consequence of-'tliese 
preferences, and they will shun errors teem¬ 
ing with evils to the beloved object not less 
than to the rest of her children. 

The utmost solicitude and tenderness can¬ 
not make the favourite’s passage through life 
of one smooth and •pleasing tenor. She 
must encounter some of the' 4 natural shocks 
“ that flesh is heir to,” aqd if unaccustomed 
to moderate her feelings, every “rub” will act 
with mpre painful attrition through her own 
impatience. If she enters into the marriage 
state, the same habits will indispose hfcr for 
assimilating with the’tastes o,f her partner for 
life; and unless she is powerfully restrained 
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by religious and moral sentiments_which 

are indeed almost totally incompatible with 

# 

intemperate vanity—a self-idolizejl youthful 
wife is laid open to all the hideous woes that 
have been occasioned by encouraging generai 
adulation. Alas! how often have therannals 
of hereditary honour been deeply stained by 
the vain victims of’frailty!!! . 

« 

t. • 

Though in the lower walks of life the 
brand of disgrace very seldom thus “ glares 
horribly,” great unhappiness arises from ob- 
durate selfishness. The comforts and de-, 
ceucics of her table, and the appearance 
made by her husband and tall daughters, will 
seem but of secondary importance to the ma¬ 
tron whose printe delight has ever been the 
adorning of her own dear person; and with¬ 
out mentioning the ruinous extravagance to 
which this ambition may tend, we sjjall, find 

ft 

its ordinary course replete with petty tor¬ 
tures* Some neighbours* will* at times have 

ft 

preceded in displaying » newfashion, or out- 

E 


VOL. II. 
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vie in splendour the vain female who even 
in her vernal season cannot escape mortifi¬ 
cations; and no artifice can retard or conceal 
the odious depredations of time which she is 
yet unprepared to endure. 

Amidst all the inconveniences of a nar¬ 
row fortune, the humble, placid, industrious 
mother is incalculably happier in giving up 
many comforts for the sake of her children, 
than the uncontrolled-mistress of affluence 
whose self-centered vanity is her ruling pas¬ 
sion. We have seen plain good people vain 
of their offspring, and it is a great weakness, 
as it leads young creatures into the foibles 
wc have been investigating; but as the error 
of the parent originates in ill-directed affec¬ 
tion, it is more to be lamented than blamed, 
and is in no respect so contemptible as indi¬ 
vidual vanity. Could we persuade the fond 
mother, that, in becoming vain, her lovely 
girl will also hecome-unamiable, how carefully 
would she guard hen from the temptation. 
She would anxiously prevent her guests or do- 
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inestics from holding conversation in her 
hearing that could excite ideas of peculiar en¬ 
chantment being ascribed to beauty; with¬ 
out giving the child room to.suppose she had 
any direct aim, she would frequently intimate 
the short duration of youth and personal at¬ 
tractions, and the superior value of good dis- 
■ • 

positions; and far from encouraging the love 
of dress to set herself off) she would omit 
no means to obviate the idea. This we know 
by experience to be easily practicable, and 
we have had full evidence of the happy con¬ 
sequences of the mode we suggest. 

In a state of celibacy, unavailing solici¬ 
tude to prolong the .season of admiration, 
makes the loaning charmer . very unhappy, 
and produces the ludicrous assumption of 
girlish dress and manners te veil the approach 
of autumnal decays, whilst the ridicule at¬ 
tached to these unequal efforts must be felt 

at times with poignant anguish. How dif- 

» 

ferent is her situation who has not been in¬ 
toxicated by the bight and blooming fascia a- 
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tions of youth! she resigns these gay pre¬ 
tensions with a good grace; and, by many es¬ 
timable and agreeable qualities, still maintains 
influence and connexions in the world that 
warm her heart, and exalt her character. 
We have known nephews, nieces, and re¬ 
moter relatives supply to an unmarried lady 
all the endearing satisfaction and deference 
of filial gratitude. We have beheld her, 
without relinquishing social pleasures, not 
only a parent to the family of a sister, or 
brother, but to the children of the poor, in¬ 
quiring into their necessities, and promoting 
and directing remedies for their ailments, 
their ignorance, or distresses. These em¬ 
ployments afford present satisfaction, and the 
sweetest retrospections;-and leave no room 
for the meddling inquisitiveness which the 
want of an interesting pursuit is alledged to 
create in well-meaning, but officiously busy 
, spinsters. 

• i 

We are aware that the pride and the pro¬ 
fit of worth and usefulness ought not to be 
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held out as motives to the young mind; hat 
parents need every collateral inducement for 
invigorating their endeavours to form their 

children for the vicissitudes they may have 

• 

to sustain. We cannot foresee their lot, 
therefore our cares must embrace a large cir¬ 
cle of probabilities. The consciousness of 
solid worth, and a capacity for usefulness 
may he rendered more delightful than the 
swellings of vanity, and a hope of obtaining 
esteem and confidence may be made more 
powerful in the unsophisticated mind thaji a 
desire for admiration. Rational, and wor¬ 
thy thoughts will lead to respectable con¬ 
duct, and vain, frivolous notions to corres- 
* • 

ponding manners. * 

Solicitude to cultivate the faculties of 
youth for lucrative or ambitious views misleads 
some very sensible parents, who appear to* for¬ 
get that without moral rectitude,benevolence, 
and circumspection deeplyseated in the heart, 
and common sense to weigh the greater 
against the lesser duties of life, no classical 
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or scientific attainment can prevent many 
glaring defects in conduct. A self-conceited 
boy lias generally many worse faults as he 
advances to maturity. Pedantry or puppy¬ 
ism, and all the extravagancies that attend it, 
fnaybo occasioned by inadvertent praises be¬ 
stowed when .the child was believed to be too 
young and heedless to mind them. 

Genius is the subject of vanity with boys, 
but in their presence it’ should never be men¬ 
tioned with applause. Let us take into ac¬ 
count not onty present but remote conse¬ 
quences, and we shall be very careful to con¬ 
vey no impression that may tempt a youth 
to contemn the labour^of intense application, 
or to sink into despondency from a consci¬ 
ousness that he has no pretensions to great 
talents. Children of both sexes should be 
convinced that no gift of nature, or of situa¬ 
tion, confers merit, but in proportion as it 
calls forth estimable qualities. Spirited 
efforts to overcome difficulties, and instances 
of persevering diligence ought to be highly 
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commended, and even casual hints on the 
subject may become motives to exertion. 
Strong passions, or very vblatile spirits will 
for a time retard the effect, but what chil¬ 
dren hear frequently, will sink into their me¬ 
mory, touch their feelings, and gradually 
influence their conduct. The efficacy of 
reiterated instruction cannot be too strongly 
enforced upon of those Who have the ma¬ 
nagement of children. It is the only means 
for directing without fettering and pervert¬ 
ing the mind of the pupil. A siring bias 

• 

may be for a time suppressed by ansolnU; 
controni; but the ruling passion pent up by. 
the effect of terrors, likp a smothered flame 

- ft 

which breaks out when it comes in contact 
with air, will assert* its power whenever the 
season of liberty t arrives. A wise monitor, 
by repeated and persuasive admonition, will 
lead youth to correct their own fojtbios. A 
mild but firm authority, must corroborate 
the* more gradual operation' of reason, yet 
from reason alone, art? we to hope for self- 
, denial and circumspection, and children must 
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have “ line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
« 

cept,” to convince them that, to he good and 
prudent, is r to be happy. 

«- * 

• We now have lightly glanced at the means 
of guarding againsSt-the vices and follies to 
uhich youth is peculiarly liable; and we 
cannot conclude without a solemn caution 
to parents in the words of an author, whose 
penetration is unquestionable, however some 
of his opinions may be Tegretted: “ nothing 
“ tends more effectually to poison morality 

t 

“ in its source in the minds of youth, than 
“ the practice of holding one language, and 
“ laying down one set of precepts for the 
“ observation of the young, and another for 
“ adults.” If children see their rulers in¬ 
dulge in the commission of faults for which 
they are reprehended, they will feel them¬ 
selves , at liberty to transgress whenever the 
offence can be concealed. 

#* < 

» 

A. religious and devout spirit should ma¬ 
nifestly govern the whole cohduct of those 
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who require pious exercises agd self-denials 
from their children, but a severe aspect will 
not fail to counteract all edifying •exhorta¬ 
tions. Rigid r^traint on harmless gaiety, or 
gloomy denunciation of penal consequences, 
have driven young men to seek ease and 1 'free¬ 
dom in sceptical doubts, which, favouring 
their darling inclinations, have been tacitly 
adopted as the clear dictates of reason. The 
injunctions of an austere and punctilious 
earthly parent, may thus estrange her son 

from the duties he would render with a wil- 

• 

ling and cheerful heart to his Father in hea¬ 
ven, if these duties were represented accord¬ 
ing to the genuine principles of his service, 
which is indeed perfett Jreedom. It has 
been observed, “*thut the being and holy at- 
“ tributes of the blessed God seem to be the 
“ only truth of which we have undoubted 
“ certainty;” and these are the natural sen¬ 
timents of young men who have been taught 
to trace the wisdom and goodness of the A1 • 
mighty in this “universal frame;” but the 
instructor ’must respect the feelings of an ar- 
E 5 
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dent mind, jealous of every encroachment 
on its liberty that cannot be proved as de¬ 
monstrably incumbent. Let us make it evi¬ 
dent that Christianity exacts po performance, 
and forbids no enjoyment by arbitrary com¬ 
mand; but that whilst the precepts of our 
Divine Redeemer lead to life eternal, they 
also promote temporal peace and felicity. 
We must, with peculiar earnestness point out 
the shining evidences of a life to come—so 
numerous that the only ground of astonish¬ 
ment must be, how any person possessing 
the use of common understanding, can be so 
blinded by his passions as to act unworthy 
of an inheritance, compared to which, crowns 
and sceptres are insignificant as the toys of 
infancy. Under these- impressions, a youth 
wfill not fall an easy prey to vice and folly. 
He will perceive that no extreme of religious 
zeal c$m be so irrational and absurd, as 
apathy, or thoughtlessness concerning his 
condition after death; and revering the su¬ 
perior wisdom of his indulgent, but attentive 
parent, the recollection of her chastened 
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kindness will give efficacy to her admonitions, 
when they rise up in memory long after her 
place on earth shall find her no more. If 
these considerations were allowed due weight, 
the dissolute conduct of some young men' 
brought up by sincerely pfcms, but toif strict* 
monitors, would not have drawy discredit on 
Christian education’ The sons of bigoted 
religionists, like the sons of misers, go to the 
opposite extreme from a spirit of contradic¬ 
tion; and the enemies*of order and of eco¬ 
nomy take occasion from thence to plead the 

% * 

cause of licentiousness. The best and most 
beneficial principles, when carried to great 
extremes, are productive pi' the worst effects, 
and ought to be kept within the bounds of 
just moderation fn our conduct, and in the 
maxims we prescribe to our families. 

Inattention to practical arithmetic,,and 

false hopes of parental affluence, have plunged 

many* into embarrassments which correct in- 
* . * 

formation might have* prevented. Young 
persons might be'desired to sum up the exact 
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amount of their, father’s income, and after 
deducting the general family expenses, let 
the remainder be apportioned to each indi¬ 
vidual, calculating how much may be allowed 

l 

for personal necessaries. The articles com- 
ihg under these deriominations must be enu¬ 
merated, and* the sum subdivided .accord¬ 
ingly; each separate item should be entered 
into a book, with firm determination never to 

exceed it_and they must all be distinctly 

summed up at short intervals, so as to guard 
against encroachments. This habit, early 
•introduced, and perseveringly followed in 
youth, would obviate many irreparable mis¬ 
fortunes in riper years. 


GOVERNORS. AND GOVERNESSES. 

!Manly> rational, consistent piefy, is the 
' chief quality requisite for a guide of youth.' 
There is a charm in 1 the example of genuine 
goodness with which *no stoical precepts can 

t 

touch the mind: but gloomy enthusiasm is as‘ 
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entirely distinct from the impressive influence 
of rectitude and benevolence, as compulsion 
is from conviction. The formalist may ex¬ 
tort a certain routine of heartless studies; but 
.the pupil cannot engage in them with tlie 
freedom and fervour of spirit imbibed By wit*- 
nessing # the effect of virtues that have been 
inspired by true religion. 

Sympathetic imitation and partial rever¬ 
ence lead children involuntarily to new-model 
every expression and movement by those of 
their teachers. Peculiarities of appearance, 
of dialect, or manners, should therefore be 
regarded as insuperable .objections. 

Parents who have paid little attention to 
the difficulties of tifltion, form expectations 
too sanguine; and if the children do not fulfil 
these ardent wishes, it is impute^ to. some 
failure in their instructor; but a due regard 
to the ^child’s comfort aftd ffolid improvement 
ought to prevent too ^reat a desire tor very 
• rapid acquisitions. To form the growing 
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intellect, and to impart reason, sentiment, 

and knowledge, to a mind that has not per- 
«• 

haps one precise idea, cannot be accomplished 
in a very short time_The governor or go¬ 

verness may explain elementary principles in 
terms very intelligible to a docile and atten¬ 
tive child; but to engage and to fix applica¬ 
tion upon the giddy, or to prevail with the 
intractable to make exertions, will dissipate 
a considerable portion of the time allotted to 
study. Violent suscitatlons of attention may 
extort some performances, but they are not 
to be purchased without the sacrifice of 
higher considerations. The parents should 
participate in, or at least they should fre¬ 
quently witness the obstacles and discou¬ 
ragements with which a teachbr has to strug¬ 
gle, and they will he convinced that they 
ought to reirain froth censures; besides, their 
presence and authority must promote the 
end in view, and be of infinite service in every 

respect. Even the plain sense and sagacity 

< 

of a pair whose education has been defective, 
may advance their children’s' improvement. 
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by their frequent visits to the school-rooms. 
A young instructor has a character to estab¬ 
lish, and it depends upon the expedition with 

which the scholars are advanced; but hur- 

* 

rying forward a child at the expense of pre¬ 
sent happiness, of tempdr, candour, afid love 
of employment in after-life, is not less judi¬ 
cious than disabling the limbs by rapidly 

• • 

completing a journey, which, without incon¬ 
venience, might be taken with more delibe¬ 
ration. We beseech parents to consider, that 
it is of little essential moment whether the 
boy or girl shall be finished at fourteen or^ 
fifteen years of age; but it is of the last con¬ 
sequence that they shall neither be irascible 
nor sullen, dejected*nor disingenuous, artful 
nor averse to occupation. We would not be 
the advocates of idleness. Every hour should 
be diligently occupied—but as far as encou¬ 
ragement can influence inclination, wo would 


have inclination to accord with duty. The 
more^ pleasant and Me Tve can render the 
pursuits of children, the more strenuous will 
be their efforts in all that is useful, honour- 
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able, and excellent. We are not indeed to 

wait for these days of wisdom_there must 

be stated times, and stated employments, and 
if we adhere to them with uniform, but kind 
exactitude, they will seem more and more 
agreeable. 

A judicious teacher will attend to Improve 
the reason, and strengthen the judgment, ra¬ 
ther than to exercise the capacity for retention. 
The memory may be bnrthened, whilst the 
faculties that are to digest the treasured 
knowledge have scarce any perception of 
their own powers. It is a good method after 
a child has learned any rule or extract by 
rote, to require him to give the meaning in 
his own artless language, either verbally or in 
writing. It is of the utmost importance to 
ascertain that he is able to affix explicit ideas' 
to the subject of his studies; and he should 
lie animated by a clear conviction that the 
human intellect is v capable of great perform¬ 
ances, if time be not Wasted in frivolous or 
immoral pursuits. Folly and vice should be 
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represented to him as implacable foes to men- 

• * 

tal improvement in every period of life. , 

An instructor will find gr£at advantage by 
frequently asking himself, am I fiiking the* 
most effectual method to advance my pvpil’s, 

progress? Can I define this principle or rule 

• • 

more clearly? If the-parent take an interest 
in these points, such as we have recommended, 
he may advert to particulars which, in the 
eagerness of communication, may escape the 
speaker; and perhaps a plain sensible man, 
who knows little of the topic under discus¬ 
sion, may more readily find out the difficul¬ 
ties that puzzle the young mind, than i£ he 
came fully instructed iji it. When any dif¬ 
ference of opinicfn arises, it ought to be dis¬ 
cussed in absence of the children, who never 
should perceive that any arrangement or opi¬ 
nion of their teacher is disapproved of by 
• • 

others. Kindness and deference from the 
parents are necessary to snafelte him to make 
beneficial impressions. • Respectability in his 
qwn attire, deportment, and manners, is also 
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indispensable in giving this influence. Su¬ 
perlative natural endowments, and the high¬ 
est advancement in learning, seem to he 
essentially distinct from a capacity for im¬ 
parting instruction. The failure of Doctor 
Samuel Johnson as a teacher, and the suc¬ 
cess that has attended many men of less 
shining talents, evinces the transcendent 
value of consistency in behaviour, uniform 
attention, patience, and perseverance.. Let 
no preceptor rely much on scholarship. It is 

not what he knows _hut what he can infuse 

into the mind of his pupil, that gives him 
merit in his profession. Let modest unas¬ 
suming worth take encouragement from the 
certainty of succeeding. He who consci¬ 
entiously studies to improve his own attain¬ 
ments and method of communication, who 
keeps a strict guard on his temper, and con¬ 
sults the advantage of his charges preferably 
to his own ease, will confer greater benefits 
upon them th&ma literary prodigy who dis¬ 
regards these inestimable though less splen¬ 
did qualifications. Self denial and self go- 
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vermnent are the highest excellencies in 

those who undertake to edify the understand- 

» 

ing, to regulate the feelings, aud tq form the 
habits of yonth. To form-men of worth is 
more conducive to the well being* of society 
than to hazard children’s integrity in nfeking 
them men of letters by severe tuition. 

A residence in town undoubtedly affords' 
many advantages conducive to education; 
besides giving young people habitual con¬ 
fidence in themselves, easy manners, acute¬ 
ness of discernment, and knowledge of 1 the, 
world ; but all these benefits hang upon other 
circumstances, and upoq particular manage¬ 
ment hardly to be expected from a servant. 
Rambling boys lire not willingly subjected to 
female controul, nor are the companions of 
a domestic calculated to improve girls. 

• • * 

Pure morality and delicate prudence are. 

of shch indispensable necessity to self enjoy¬ 
ment, to general prosperity, and good esteem, 

. that no acquisition can make up for the want 
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of these principles. People who have never 
lived in town can form little idea of the 
s.nares arising from low company; and, as 
the faithful friends of yonth, we would urge 
them to rfcmember that they ought to pre¬ 
serve their families from every approach to 
evil. Two or three relations or neighbours 

< 4 

will find the expense no'object if they em¬ 
ploy'one governor or governess; and they 
might have all the children in their houses 
by turns. If the mother, by having an addi¬ 
tional servant, could become the instructress 
of her family, tlie benefit of her constant atten¬ 
tion would fully compensate all pecuniary sa¬ 
crifices. A short residence in town, or in a re- 
spectable boarding school, would complete an 
education carefully conducted in the country, 
and to which only a little finishing was wanted. 


.SENTIMENTS AND HABITS FOR YOUNG PERSONS 
INTENDED ,FOR BUSINESS. 

The ill effect of superfluous endeavours to 
amuse dhildren has been already noticed; 
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mid, if, hurtful to the offspring of affluence, 
how pernicious must artificial gratifications 

t 

become to those who, in after-life, are to 
be subservient to the jgrill of. others. 
Young people who have been born or re-* 
duced to this destination, should be prepared, 
for it by every sentiment that^ can Tepress 
wilful humours, oY stimulaflb to cheerful 
exertion. To reconcile them to their lot, 
and to the ^ndurance of many unforeseen 
hardships, their hearts should be filled with 
reverence for the unerring wisdom, power, 
and benignity of the great disposer of all 
events. Let them be assured that all are 
equally objects of his care and favour who 
seek those blessings b.y sincere prayer and 
obedience. Convince them that God assigns 
to each of his creatures the station most con¬ 
ducive to universal good; 'and that rational 
felicity, all that is truly necessary to adorji or 
to sweeten life, does not depend on our place 
in soeietv. The useful arts «ffe neither.gross 
nor insipid to those‘who pursue them with 
ennobling views,* with an upright, liberal. 
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benevolent, and cultivated mind; and there 
is in a rational and immortal nature an in¬ 
herent dignity unalienable by any malevo¬ 
lence or power, ynless the individual shall be 
accessary Ito its diminution by unworthy con¬ 
duct. So long as they respect themselves by 
good behaviour, they will meet with esteem 

i 

from all whose ©pinion deserves to be regarded. 

Children whose future maintenance must 

* 

be the fruit of industry, should be very early 
accustomed to its exercise. If allowed when 
( young to indulge in the pleasures of idleness, 
it will afterwards make application more un¬ 
welcome. Besides timely and dose atten- 
« 

tion to branches of instruction, they ought 

to be accustomed to do as much as they can 

for themselves, for their parents, or for each 

other. With these impressions and habits, 

the son or daughter of a gentleman will un- 
« 

dertake to compensate for the want of for¬ 
tune with the ‘<anu2 happy alacrity which 
softens the toils and sustains the fortitude of 
a peasant. “ To early‘predilections and as- 
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“ sociations, aided by the force of custom, 

t 

“ we may trace the gaiety and contentment 

i 

“ so conspicuous in the inferior classes of 

“ mankind, who think themselves completely 

“ fortunate, if, by daily labour, they can earn* 

“ a competence of homely food and *rai- 

“ nient;” and all who must owe subsistence 
• * 
to the diligent employment of their talents 

ought to form congenial dispositions and 

habits, even in the first stages of their lives. 

The most encouraging* prospects should be 

held out from beneficial and virtuous occupa- 

• 

tion, by calling the children’s’ attention to 
instances of success, and by mentioning that 
people who have a determinate object of pur¬ 
suit, are, upon the whole, happier than those 
who consume their days in idleness. If the 
family have fallen from more prosperous 
circumstances, no regrets * should be ex¬ 
pressed in hearing of its youthful members, 
as it may dwell on their imagination, and 
augment their reluctance te^descend to a 
lower spftere. But, wliiJst the parents use 
every means to fit»the adventurers for present 
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exertion, they must not lose sight of qualify¬ 
ing them to enjoy its fruits, by refined man¬ 
ners anda cultivated understanding. Femi¬ 
nine employments lead to intercourse with 
ladies whbse polished example confers im¬ 
provement; but great pains must be bestowed 
in childhood, to dispose the young apprentice 

to fill up his leisure hours to advantage. Be- 
* 

side's rendering him agreeable and intelligent, 
a taste for well chosen books will help to 
confirm his principles; keep him from scenes 
of riot and depravity, and in all respects me¬ 
liorate his disposition. If he succeeds in bu¬ 
siness, the refinement conferred by select 
reading, will set him upon a level with the 
higher ranks to whom wealth may introduce 
him; and a young mp possessing general 
information, will he able to engage in a dif¬ 
ferent line, if that which he first attempted 
shoqld by any variation in the balance of 
trade disappoipt his hopes, t 

. ** —• . ,t •• 

A character for unblemished integrity is 
the first requisite for persons in business; but. 
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young people should be made to know it 
costs much less trouble to be, than to seem, 
inflexibly firm in truth and honesty. The 
convenience attending deception is tempo* 
rary, hut the entanglements it pfoduces are 
endless. They ][ead to,other falseHbods,, 
which are speedily detected, for all-righteous 
Providence has decreed that every one is 
soon known for what, they ere/ and the only 
means to. obtain, a good character is to de¬ 
serve it. This truth should be engraven on 
the young mind, with unremitting care. 


SEMINARIES OF EDUCATION. 

The first Entrance into school is an important 
era in human life* and, as a truth of immea¬ 
surable magnitude, we again remind the fond 
mother, that upon the sentiments with which 
she has embued the mind of her lisping.in¬ 
fants, depend, in a great measure, the comfort 
and proficiency of the schooWjUy^the happi¬ 
ness of the man, and the blessedness of the 
vox.* xi., , . F* 
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immortal spirit. If tile infant has been 
taught’without enthusiastic heat, or gloomy 
terror, to^ love and to fear Almighty God, 
from whom it is impossible to hide even one 
thought—\f.he has, lea*uGtp reverence hira- 
jself as a creature; though^prone to evil yet 
capable of much good, by (jqutinual refer¬ 
ence to the Holy will-of ‘the Divine Inspec¬ 
tor of all bis thoughts; words, and actions_ 

if he has been- accustomed at home with his 
brothers and sisters to net upon the principle 
of doing to others as he would vv^to^bo 
done to, and'that an union. of agreeable, 
useful, and estimable 

make intercourse with hi,* i^}Jp*y-ere^uree 
comfortable—all whjeh#$*&J tbfc, impressed 
on the heart by -seasomiblefj short, end* easy 
lessons,in full coirsis tvtyiywtifc the playfulness 
and simplicity of If the .child has 

also.learnt to derive a laudable* self 
cency from the impiarvemElptf^MlfoJ^ owes 
to his own mchwif^k, he tg&fcnt *ti school nof 
oi^ly e*)joy 

-?W> bpt^w W 
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satisfactions of a rational agfettt; he'Will 
also attain the good will of his 'OorppaniOhs, 

and the approbation of his masters so'Fir 

as can be merited by a weak erring' Creature 
. in the very season Of passion unsubdued arid 
unmodified by experience: Parents, the most 
judicious and most billing to ^Opport the'au¬ 
thority of teachers', are very painfully mOved 

• * 

by the disgrace and punishment of their 
children; and, if they would always deal 
honestly with their Own conscience, it wodld 


m 

<&■ 


tfell*tbetn that the poor IrtfautnotunfrC- 
- » ' 
qtfently pays tire penalty of neglect of misma- 

’• * r Very ffeat pro- 
ahd exertion is nbt to 
l^^pfdllfelil^^Sfil , d* f ' 1 prOdential motives, 
if ’tb^' Tn’’flower 'felt *their influence. 
S^fefB*' employed as ' the 

taj^fttiidSiildiftte for if the teacher 




dtnll - , bpr 5 more ,effectual 
^fSSftfleliiifee and patieht' in- 
te MafriefFas dilatory. 06 
:gdut? GOd forbid: Btft 
iHhis fdet, that infli|*t»fns 
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at school may be the consequence of errors 
at home. Let infants receive their first im¬ 
pressions jmd habits chiefly from well or¬ 
dered parental attention, and in school they 
Will hardly ever incur severe treatment. 

e 

c t *• * 

Wjb have experienced the blessed influence 
of a reverence for all that 1 is presented in the 
form of duty, even before the first stage of 
life had passed away; and it is a motive 
which becomes more efficient with every new 
accession to;the reasoning powers. If an in¬ 
fant. baa learned a little ^repeatedly during 
every day since his earliest capacity to retain 
instructions, custom will make it as a second 

i ^ 

nature to exert , his pojvers* and if his tasks 
be diversified by .assigning' him;short lessons 
in reading, spelling, geography, or a few 
easy numbers to bte added together, the mind 
will. be refreshed by. variety, Education 
cannot assume the. careless form of amuse- 
jnent, but if m*jU>ecome interesting, cheer¬ 
ful, and Familiarj so as to he preferred before 
vapid idleness. Early application to- useful 
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studies prevents that childishness so visible 
in little ones who are frequently trifling, and 
who are spoken to in unmeaning .words by 
wav of amusement. Good sense may be ex¬ 
pressed in very simple language,*and a child 
may learn much in the course of. an amusing 
dialogue; nor should he at three y6a?» old 
he addressed in a style which might not help 
to raise the tone of liis feelings and under¬ 
standing at the age of six. Little ones who 
can derive uniform attention from their pa¬ 
rents, or from a sensible, well principled su¬ 
perintendent, ought to receive the rudiments 
of their first studies at home, to ensure good 
habits—but if they cannot have decided 
moral advantages, the sooner they are 
boarded with Worthy persons who devote 
themselves entirely to the care of youth, the 
less they will have to unlearn. This early 
estrangement from home should never, take 
place but in cases where they cannot obtain j 
due care. The sense of» fiWtfl subordination 
and affection is weakened by absence, but it 
t is yet more impaired by negligence orseve- 
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rity—.and the tender;' charities nurtured by 
domestic endearment languish for want of 
exercise* when the infant cannot with perfect 
freedom impart alb his thoughts and wishes 
to Iris parents. After the seventh year, a se¬ 
lect and well managed day, school is ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to children who see little 
company at home. It wears.off- the shyness 
which the most amiable dispositions are the 
most apt to contract in seclusion. It po¬ 
lishes their- manners*, 'enlarges their ideas, 
and may save them from the exquisite pain 
.of extreme diffidence in after life. * A certain 
degree of ease is indispensable to make young 
persons engaging. The external signs of 
a consciousness that we act aright* dispose 
others to entertain the sa,me*opinion of us. 

When children" attend a day school, they 
must.be watched with very great penetration 
and-vigilanceat home, in order to detect and 
oppose tire fiegtlfwing of evilfhabits. Social 
intercourse either improves or injures every 
individual ;• and* it depends* on the manage- 
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incut of their vacant hours, whether children 

» 

shall be improved or corrupted by their com¬ 
panions. Though they attend a school, pro¬ 
ficiency greatly depends jon learning their 
lessons diligently at home;, and*if there be 
no private tutor, and. the* father, cannol givp 
his aid, it will be the truest proof of amiable 
tenderness in their' mother to make a point 
of enforcing application, ’and hearing'even 
boys recite the different portions ^they must 
prepare for their several classes. A flow, of 
volatile spirits, or slow capacity, may hinder 
a Tyro from getting his task if left to him-, 
self, and yet by & little help he may do very 
well. Elder children, in the presence of 
their parents, may perform this duty, which 
ought nevfi&fto be emitted; and during the 
time they are thus employed, their parents 
will have opportunity to discover, and to ad¬ 
monish them against any.latent foible which 
new scenes may have excited. But this in-* 
trospection must not be filffnat or manifest, 
for unless youi^ people are unconscious of 
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particular observation, they cannot appear 
in a just point of view. 

To encourage children by prying inquiries 
ro repeat trivial circumstances, would be 
meanness in the parents, and might lead a 
child to the low and dangerous practice of 
blabbing: but that all which passes at school 
is to be kept a profound secret, is not a cor¬ 
rect maxim. General prohibitions against 
speaking disrespectfully or invidiously of any 
person, will be sufficient; but, to fetter a 
•child’s conversation, or perplex his ideas of 
right and wrong, by admitting that any con¬ 
cealment from his parents is commendable, 
may give rise to criminal reserves and con¬ 
nivances. There is a species of curiosity, 
which cannot be too strongly reprobated, as 
it ensnares little ones to tell falsehoods, and 
ultimately retards their progress in learning. 
Extreme anxiety tempts the parent to in- 

t, 

quire how-he sJaWds*in his class; if low*he 
is commanded to ascend; but other scholars 
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of brighter parts, or more indebted to as¬ 
sistance at home, get above him; hevis again 
inteiTogated, and punished becau^fe he has 
gained no higher place, whereas Jjis candour 
and humility in stating a circumstance so 
much against himself ought to have been en¬ 
couraged, for what is “ scholastic lore,” even 
in advancing worldly interest, without recti¬ 
tude? Finding truth itself cannot shield him 
from harshness, he learns to deceive, and is 
entangled in a maze of falsehood and preva¬ 
rication ; and, quite distressed jand unhinged, 
is still nnable t6‘ become a bright genius. 

No question Should be proposed to children 

♦ 

that can .risk their integrity. 


w 

Flaying truantbf'ings children to make 
numerous artful excuses, and exposes them 
to many temptations and accidents. All 
this might he prevented by making it a rule 


to see them safely' to ! School, dn’d to meet 
them’omtheir return,' and io conduct them 
homjB. Considerate minds will not deem 


f 6 
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trivial any expedient to .prevent habitual de¬ 
ception^, The keen feelings and heedless- 
nesp .of little ones, make them transgress 
against their pwmbetter judgment, and bad 
customs are imperceptibly contracted, which, 
Though for, a time disregarded, nlay branch 
out into consequences of which at first their 
friends had little apprehension. 

** ' y v ' ' >, . . " ' 


As all childfip cannot complete their edu¬ 
cation at borne, boardia^ hbuais for hoys 
and girls are iostltationSimftStfyala^ble to the 
community. An turtbuiMledidea. that mas- 

■ i * v 

ters never relax frorn mag»t4^|l feuthority. 


makes young people very'ftverso to become 
their inmates} but tbe^qmpfift&al vigilance 
and coercion they, ai^ ,ai^oit%t»^ilEm»«ii^^heir 
safeguard, 

tion to prudent’ pare<ft«! M 
hotfJfe, jVhetbsrit; be $bei? *»Sjwal J 
tcmporaTffesfdeffleg, ought toil 




strainer ehild’s true 

^knowm, odd of this knowledge a judicious 
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teacher will avail liimself at .school. Even 

the ordinary conversation in a well informed 

family, tends to unfold talent, matures the 

judgment, regulates the taSte, and confirms 

• 

the morals; and notwithstanding the fyeed- 
lessness of youth, the daily recurrence of edi¬ 
fying rerriarks will make indelible impressions 
on his inind; whilst the young person j-Who 
in vulgar or ignorant society is daily losing 
part of the better sentimenttf^Snd more-re¬ 
fined manners which be acquired in his 
father's house, has his intellect' degraded, at 
the season mdst favourable to its expansion 
and improvident. • * ' 

A' CELEBH.vm’fi w^itfel 1 On female' education^ 
lias^ohseiived,*that -life- efficacy ‘of’ the 'Best 
conducted system - is nOt W* soon apptyftft* 
stf detndC’ • *Tis’ v ntt4st 
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in some measure to decide upon their pro¬ 
gress. , 

The friends of <711106, who know her real 
interests , will promote them, b.y enhancing, 
her attractions; ahd an union, of worthy, 
amiable, and.engaging, qualities, may be ef¬ 
fected by furnishing respectable motives, even 
for the lighter studies.. 


The inclinations- of young people must 

be thwarted .when they run. counter to solid 
* 

advantages.' A physician cannot compound 
all'drugs from sweets anti aromatics, nor 
will‘all disorders of the mind give way with¬ 
out some admonitions 1 offensive to youthful 
pride. But unless flagrant 1 offences call for 
animadversion, general strictures, and im¬ 
plied cautions come home most cOnyipcingly 
totfcefqelingsj for it is certain, that, agaibst 
pointed reproof, the haughty selfishness of 
human nature shots' up the. heart.-‘ It is ithe 


tr^a^tjidujfiess tho$'geotly to dispose -*mr 

i, as every frailtywe, 
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can overcome makes way for an augmentation 
of happiness. “ On rectitude depends the 
“ comfortable use of external mercies,” and 
without the heartfelt consciousness of worth, 
rational beings must be at variance with, 
themselves. • * 

• * 

But a child may seem to be much changed 

• • 

for the better, and yet, if too. soon removed 
from his instructors, he will relapse into 
former habits. Where principles are not 
established, virtues may be local, or at least 
so intimately connected with certain modes 
of restriction, tHat if any link of the chain 

be disjoined, the whole v^ill fall into disorder] 

• * * 5 
Continuance under the same management is 

therefore necessaty until th.e judgment be so 

far confirmed, as resolutely to adhere„tO its 

otya, |jip|ipvak Tljpae who the 
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impute to ill hpmour the reprimands they 
receive (ram hired instructors, Whose in¬ 
fluence can only be maintained by patience 
and good humour ? besides, the example of 
self-command will be of the' highest advan¬ 
tage to the- pupils 1 . Formal lectures will 
seldom be of use; gentle appeals, both to the 
understanding and feelings, must be frequent, 
but so delicate, as neither to depress the spi¬ 
rits, to irritate, or severely to wound the 
pride of a girl at a distance from home. All 
practices really immoral must be disallowed, 
ut first. The child will make less resistance 
when quite a stranger, and tlie hazardof any- 
had example to her companions forbids to¬ 
leration ; but inf what rdlatesfpsfly to humour,. 
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will perhaps become inert and gloomy. 
Strong measures do indeed constrain^the out¬ 
ward behaviour, but the mind pertinaciously 
clinging to former desires, will seize every 
interval of liberty for their gratification. 
We must, therefore, with h very tender hand,* 
unbind .these trammels; and as we have be¬ 
fore observed, the iess the child can perceive 
our intention; the more * readily will she 
yield to the effect.. Children also conduce 
much to improve each other. The mixture 
and collision of the grave, the gay, the mild, 
and the imperious, the active and the slug¬ 
gish, the circumspect and the ; impetuous, is 
benefictyVby their contrary influence hpon 


one another. UJ 

' -Mi 



this advantage can only 
and act without 
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Dissimulation may be evident, yet inca¬ 
pable of ^ proof, and if even*we could convict 
the child u it is more prudent to give no inti¬ 
mation of the discovery, unless it may be 
necessary as an example to others; for so> 
long as a child believes our good opinion has 
not been forfeited, her bad propensities will 
be restrained by self respect. It is so easy 
to disappoint, to 'frustrate, and to weary out 
artifice in children, and to place every kind 
of falsehood in an odious light, without any 
personal reflection, that we should avoid 
coming to particulars. Rebukes only irritate 
a disposition hardened by habitual cunning; 
and 'all the effect will be to make the offender 
more wary in other deceptions, which is but 
aggravating the mental disease. Very young 
pupils, or those of riper years whose general 

«. » i ' - ’ '* ** 

conduct and manners require particular sm- 
periiMfefqlenc'e,. will be seriously jnjuted b^ 
passing from one master to another for re- 
eeivingdiffercrifttfarfbhes of education^ Each 
prefiessb* Will ho doobf improve the child in 

I 1 • ' 1 . ' •■V' 

the'departWent he undertakes; but the many 
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nameless proprieties and graces of feminine 
deportment come not under liis cognizance. 
Governesses of competent ability may be ob¬ 
tained by giving adequate^ encouragement; 
and since tuition is the only source of inde* 
pendence for accomplished* females, every 
plea that can touch the heart of benevolence 
should intercede in- their behalf on equal 
terms; and when it is evidont that they*are 
qualified to confer every advantage, preju¬ 
dice only can prefer the other sex. How 
absurd would it seem to have boys taught by 
females, when a master could'be procured! 
Superior excellence in music, or any of the 
higher refinements of education, joined, to 
gentleman-like manners^ and respectability of 
character, are irresistible claims, especially 
as instructors of more advanced pupils; but 
children who are backward * in the essential 
rules of behaviour, ought to be taught by a 
governess. If deserving of her trust, she will 
attend, to improve the disposition, tfie tem¬ 
per, language, and address, 'and to polish 
the general carriage, whilst occupied in teach- 
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ing the detail of education. This uniform 
attention, and'the example of personal ele¬ 
gance from one instructress, is the nearest 
resemblance to domestic tuition. 

We cannot exactly quote the words, hut 
we shall use the sentiments of a favourite 
author, in observing, that, when plan!; are well 
laid, and rules carefully digested, it is the 
wisdom of the ruler, and for the advantage 
of the pupil, that they be punctually observed. 
But occasions for exacting obedience must not 
be* needlessly, multiplied, which would teaze 
and disgust without benefiting the pupils. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 

* * •» 

* » 

We have heard an ingenious man produce 

many arguments to prove that a literary taste 

is equivalent to another sense; apd it is cer- 

tainly an exhaustless source of pleasure, and 

a potfenf auxiliary* to the principles df reli- 
* » » 

gion and virtue. X’he girl who can qheer- 
fully relieVe the tedium of domestic occur* 
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rences by a well chosen volume, will escape 

i 

from many of the follies and indiscretions to 

✓ 

which those are liable who have no Resource 
but in dissipated or gossiping parties; and in 
ilj health, or declining years, she will not be* 
compelled to depend upon the charitable^vi¬ 
sits of her acquaintances to enliven her spi¬ 
rits with all the chit-chat of the day, or to 
make up a party for the card-table. Pos¬ 
sessing the means of independent amusement, 
the lover of books will generally visit others, 

or be visited herself from affection and es- 

, » 

teem, and her home will be secured from 
dullness, by a mind irradiated, refreshed, in¬ 
vigorated, and polished by useful and elegant 
information. Jf any adverse occurrence shall 
interrupt her serenity, the library will sup¬ 
ply a balsam of efficacy to relax the irritated 
feelings, or better sentiment's will be called 
up to subdue them; and a decided preference 
for all that is amiable and excellent may be 
expected to marie her conduct r tfho daily con¬ 
sults the‘"ablest guides*. * 
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' Some professions abound in leisure hours, 
and all the engagements of a gentleman ad¬ 
mit of* frequent relaxation. The pen, the 
pencil, and musical instruments, may fill up 
•part of these in a very agreeable manner, hut 
a few successive' rainy days will render such 
employments tiresome; and if the youth has 
not cultivated independent enjoyments, he 
will fly to frivolous or dangerous society, to- 
beguile the lagging minutes. The impor¬ 
tance of a capacity for intellectual occupa¬ 
tion to human beings of all denominations, 
can be fully known only to such as have 
been frequently conversant with the propen¬ 
sities of early age, r and the habits of the in¬ 
ferior orders, who are debarred from expen¬ 
sive amusements. Allwhu consider how in¬ 
sidiously vicious pursuits assume the sem¬ 
blance of pleasure and happiness, must be 
convinced, that, to give inexperience just ideas 

» i 

of dignity as rational agents, is the only sure 
expedient fbrwountevacting passion, an»d es¬ 
tablishing morality <©n' a firm basis. The 
parent who hp cherished a literary taste 
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in her family, essentially promotes their 
happiness, and provides for their safety; 
as, in exploring the treasures of intelligence 
and refined entertainment, they will find 
many powerful, motives to excite and mis-* 
tain them to the discharge* of ejxry duty. 
We strongly disapprove of indiscriminate 

v * 

novel reading, not 'only on account of the 
dubious tendency of many of these produc¬ 
tions, but as a waste of time; yet we prefer 
the mania for hastily skimming over pages, 
before a strong desire for expensive dress and 
company, or an appetite fot low anecdote, or 
an infatuation for gambling. But all these 
faults are to he avoided; and if by social read¬ 
ing and polished conversation, a young per¬ 
son has learnt in Sonje degree to appreciate 
works of *reah merit,. the value of a fleeting 
day will be too well understood to consume 
it in the perusal of unedifying adventures. 

The* most watchful superkrttnflence can¬ 
not prevent improper reading* Unless the pn- 
<» » 
pil is restrained by uprightness ? and delicacy; 
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hut the heart that has been purified and ex* 
alted by attention to moral truths, will be 

V 

withheld by its own principles from “ giving 
“ way to prurient curiosity, and will feel 
that there is as much criminality in loolc- 
“ ing into an uhsanctioned volume, as in any 
“ other species of fraud or dishonesty.” We 
are not however to prohibit particular works, 
but to maintain tt general rule, that all hooks 
are to undergo the ordeal of parental in¬ 
spection before time is thrown away on the 
perusal. 


We would have our chtughters to dislike 
gadding, and our, sons tp ( be,.^Uj^rior to 
the allurements of dissipation. A taste, fojr 
useful employment, and *|pr literary enten- 


tainments, is the surest, fundifor solidity of 
judgment; and those pureaffectiohs thftf de- 
ligfct in, the ties'for^«d|^^i»|4i^W|* 
dendb to 

hoipe fftdp 
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• 

feelings and satisfy and irapi:ove the under¬ 
standing, domestic scenes will be preferred 
before all the blandishments cif pleasure and 
fhe enchantments of gaiety f but tfae seat of 

dulness and painful restraint will for ev^r be 

* • 

disliked_tender recollections and daily feli¬ 

city emjear the spot " where*youth's free 
u spirit Innocently gay" has been maturedund 
mellowed to more sober and self-derived sa- 
tisfactions; and were there noother ill conse¬ 


quence in austerity' than in giving habitual 

disgust to home, it dtight to make parents 

extremely cautious never to let the friend be 

Josp in the* monitof. fis "' 

# • 


fk' kll^otrt^managemont' of children and 
^dpl^^efsons^ ofeV^chief object must be the 


introduction of 1 sentiments that are* friendly 


to virtue andfimppftfeSs; " Opinions'that* 
iHfceten the intercourse of 
life, And excitoWuaie- 
r^^P^^M^pP^riish ingenious ainuse- 
%^^^^jtfie^6sses(s*no rial vMe.’’’* 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

It is not according to oar ambitious hopes 
or wishes, but in conformity to their probable 
prospects, that we must educate our children. 
So far as circumstances allow, they ought to 
participate in the accomplishments, and be 
prepared to enter into the refinements of life: 
but' our tenderness, as well as our prudence, 
should qualify them to practise the more 
humble, but always valuable domestic arts. 
A lady who makes up and repairs her own 

a 

attire, who has acquainted herself with every 
particular circumstance of *a servant’s duty, 
and, takes an active concern in preventing 
waste or carelessness, .will be respectable and 
useful in.her father’s fapiily as in the conju¬ 
gal state; and her excellence in managing 
her awn household, will be conspicuous. If 
she {remain in celibacy, she cannot be regard- 

o o ■ 

ed as an insignificant rpember bfi the, corn* 
munity; .anti wherever she may re¬ 

side, her opinion and advice will he%*%lid' 

' , * 

with deference. * -V". 
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, She who never indulges in any expenses 

» 

but such as her own accurate calculations 

assure her are moderate and suitable, will 

always maintain independence; and though 

it may be necessary JFor-her to engage in the 

actual preparation of cookery and confec-. 

tionary, she will retain the characteristics of 
• * 
a gentlewoman by personal neatness and the 

elegant precision of her performances. With¬ 
out overlooking details, she occupies herself 
in consistent .and distinct arrangements, com¬ 
bining frugality with dignity and grace; and 
she is fitted either.tg encounter unfortunate 
reverses, or to adorn an exalted sphere: for 
if domestics are, not judiciously chosen*, and 
properly Called to account in their several 
duties and disbursements,. even au immense 
fortuneiCan hardly escape incumbrance. The 
comfort and jjterest of the most opulent 
pipst^e insured by,the .steady restricting^ of 

; S ive to 

magnjfiespce, by intiijdnhing* ped«r*ndsymr 

r^t^y into all v the Jw|s» still lynching 

VOL. II. G 
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every superfluous cost and decoration. When 
domestic economy is viewed in this light, the 
proudest fair one will not disdain to" rauk it 
amongst her accomplishments. 

» 

' We have stated some strong objections 
against sending girls to town under, the go¬ 
vernment of a servant; but the most weighty 
of all is, that this absence will deprive them 
of early acquaintance with housekeeping, 
the most essential acquirement for persons' 
of small fortune. The practice ought to 
commence between the age of nine and eleven 
years; and having all their flays received lively 
pre*dilections in favour of usefulness, they 
will eagerly prepare for it. It depends on 
parents to make their daughters value “ cer- 
“ tain qualifications as their most desirable 
“ distinctions,” frat they may imbibe very 
opposite notions if they be under the CaTe of 
a domestic wfio is neither able hor inclined to 
take anf troobl^ about their'bpiniofts. * Me- 
gktti Attainments do* not preclude the ihost 
exact attention to economy, nor even tfie 
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humblest offices of housewifery. Improved 

understanding and taste are favourable to 

industry and neatness; and the gql who is 

slovenly in her person ia seldom a- good 

manager in her house. Essentiaf and useful 

acquirements ought no doubt to be preferred. 

before all that are merely ornamental; but 

there is no incompatibility. Let children 

begin early, and lie induced to voluntary 

exertion. Let reading, writing, arithmetic, 

and ueedle work, be held up to them not only 

as the most necessary, but also as the most 

creditable studies. Accomplishments in two 

or three years may be introduced as a reward 

for proficiency in their # other attempts; as 

they are often the best dependence of females 

who are but slenderly provided for, affording 

pecuniary resources, and cheering amusement 

in a single state; and thdy also enable a 

mother who cannot conveniently a^ply to 

hired instructions, to* give her children a 

liberal education. In the of this 

work, w£ have never lost sight of furnishing 

helps to the parent wlio takes opon herself 
• • • * 
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tbi? pleasing duty; and,We shall qpwlay be¬ 
fore beye SJWpi e system which has, filmed 
,yery ■ notable, though* unostentatious irjftii- 
. 4o, Jargq. fam^ies let tbe girifche al¬ 
lowed'Wpekabout to aqcotopany tjheip mother 
, -in, aH her .domestic sttperiotendentei end the 
-exeTqise thus. aflforde^ >vill Jpreyent the, iU 
eflpctsof sedentary employment in the course 
os£ v education. It.wiUiaatnrethe judgment, 
and restrain volatility to haye^ome charge. 
Tbe best remedy for giddiness will always be 
found in emplpymentsjhfit require foresight, 
and give, a child the* happiness -of descrying 
approbation.;; The roost jainfnl endeavours 
of a mother tor teaching tbesebomelydnties 
may be soon repaid: in important services. 
We Jknew a girl, not Jwelve years old, who 
took care of an enfeebled mother, <a bed-rid¬ 
den father,, and; ^ree dittlei^is^ysh^idies 

* 

regulating all the, ftnnil« r affajrs, . i W*kne*y 
another, nbont age* bad*hot 

e**® jhe^iftansoiof matern^ advice, during 
several mon$s. yat^h^ conducted ^mwmvr 
ona f%nuly ? ;in the absence of. har parent. 
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Tbesif yoUdg persoris %ere In no respect ex*, 
traordihafy for their ^abilities, but they had 
timely toid careful instructions, with 'which 
advantagepindny of the same a^e' might hh 
made equally USefnl. By acting 'under ■the 
immediate direction of h&r jiarent, v a little 
girl wflPleaHi the imost • complete and expe¬ 
ditious manner of- doing any thing, and ser¬ 
vants will have no'opportunity of tampering 
with her integrity. 

The family expenditure should be exactly 

recorded by the young housekeeper," to shew 

her the importanc# of moderation and care, 

» 

and to improve her in arithmetic. Whatever 

employment or charge the children may have, 

they must not be discouraged, nor "too mnch 

required of them j nor should they be severely 

reprimanded for mistakes ’■‘or omissions. ; To 

* 

anticipate wisdom ‘ in all possible- directions, 
and to extend its ramifications to every point 
that may beneceasary, is the ‘fteffevt whale 
we must Seek to form* Iff‘dducsttidUV 5 Com- 1 
petent skill in the njanagement-oP a family. 
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and in tbe care of children, is far more essen ¬ 
tial than all the elegant arts on which so 

. r ' , 

much time, expense, and anxiety are bestow¬ 
ed; and were it not a subject tOo.serious, and 
£vfen melancholy, we might find it ludicrous to 
see a mother more anxious about the ornament 
of a few years, than that species of know¬ 
ledge which must constitute her child’s future 
coin fort, make her respectable and useful, 
and protect' her from the mortifying consci¬ 
ousness of “ lying at the mercy of servile 
“ officiousness, presumption, or unfaithful- 
i( ness.” 

Since the prevention of any inconvenience 
is the sole aim of our unadorned pages, we 
hope it is not much beijeath didactic dignity 
to remind parents that young ladies some¬ 
times appear to' sad disadvantage through 
incapacity to assist in doing the honours of 
their father’s table, and it is only by early 
habits tliey*c8h acquit themselves in this •or 
in any other performance with neatness and 


ease. 
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To those who may at first sight contemn 
those counsels, we beg leave ’to offer the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote :_i_When the Princess of 

Hesse Darmstadt was invited to bring her 

# • 

daughters to the Court of the Empress Am\p 
of Russia, it was with th^ .hope that ode of 
them might be the wife of her son, the ill- 
fated Peter. The Czarina observed the 
young princesses from a.window as -they 
alighted from their coach. “ Ah!” said she, 
“ the second shall be the wife of ray son, 
“ she has alighted with dignity and grace; 
“ but the eldest made a false step, and *the 
“ youngest leapejl out precipitately.” Some 
acute reasoner may draw inferences frorn^the 
carving df*a chicken, or tfie division of pastry. 

• * . 

No part of education is so valuable as that 
which prepares young pepple to act with 
promptitude and decision in common affairs. 
Innumerable errors and nfi.sforlnne§ might 
be avoided by a habit of thinkjpg and acting 
for themselves, subject always to the advice 
and* controul of their parents. ^This fore- 
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sight and reflection might be further im- 

fc * * 

proved ? by sbm* knowledge of, their Hater's 
transaction^, and their, mother’s household 
itamagetneot. %ttorand»i<*£ country ? con- 

x • * " m 

cerns, and *of'Settlements ( with agents and, 

workmen upa^he* a great inconvenience to 

1 adies, who, by. in hevitance or marriage * are 
« * « 
interested in the care) of an estate. - >■, 

f * i *' <' 

•' • * ^ 

A SENStBtE man will prize in bis wife the' 
capacity of acting as his unassuming coun¬ 
sellor; and if he should be called on the ser¬ 
vice’ of his country* disabled by ill health, or 
bidding adieuHo lordly objects, he will be 
consoled by knowing that the remaining pa¬ 
rent ofi hi$ fatnify has the power' of doing 
them fulLjustice. .< Supterioristrength of mind 
has qualified inanyRflQfcbers to acquit them- 
selves adttjitahly iU ^febsciretunstances; hot 
prev&rtia instruction *would%biVe’:mada the 

, 1 . , t 

charge leS&lMfd&nroiWet It •cannptJbe sup- 
prfStd thgt la die* atts tp nitttdythese 

nvatl^i>#ith^^e4ld«Rd^Wcm‘aey VeS •nwa.of) 

bodnessifhat lA.'theVedOltee, of conversation 
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with jw^tckras parents; murchimay be irtr- 
parted* of inestimable utility in future life. 


Whatever views.' young nden may prefer in 
after life» ah ^otual eonceyn inrau^hagiqg 
their father’s affairs will give thiiA ^rmn^tH 
tude r dexterity; and experieiree^that must be 
highly conducive ' to . professional success— 

• • * ' e’ v . 

and prepare them to make the besfaS* of 
every acquisition..- ^ - - • . ^ ^ v 


Though the information and practice so 
obtained should not prove of immediate ser- 
vice, it may in the coorseof y^arscome op¬ 
portunely to recollection; and in themeaU 
time, by filling op leisure honrs> andpengaging 
attentiorr/ the oepupation is in itsjilf an anti- 


doleagainst licentious follies.: Youths, who 
are-treated as jcoanp^niP^hy a wise and 
communiefttive 


to degrading- 
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*» minded mentor,” he may unmask a lurking 

„ i 

evil, or warn them from many involvements. 
* 

“ There are few young people so void of 
■** sense as*not to avail themiselves of parental 
“ experience, if not discouraged by asperity. 
“ Freedom must begin on the part of the 
“ superior.” If you wtftfld have your child 
orpupil unbosom - his thoughts to you, his 
affiance must be invited by kindness and con¬ 
descension. 


In appearing before the public under the 
true designation, the terrors of female au- 


( i) 

tborship are abated, in recollecting that the 
substance bfwhat is now presented Was ho- 
houred.with the apprpbation of the editors 
of the periodical paper called the Bee,” 


many yearCagof When stint to these Gen- 
tl^n^ii^tiidier f the>signafure of E. T. Oft- 
they WelW^pleRsed to nteiftion it in 
fetmt* l^^^eeding the expectations of the 

^ addhictos.taade 
! ariT'afeeful improvements. 
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All that treats of the prevention and cure of 
distempers has been sanctioned by high au¬ 
thority, besides being the practice of ‘an able 
and successful professional character. He 
was at much pains to qualify the mothers of 
his infantile patients to act. in cases of slight 
indisposition i and they applied to him with 
far greater readiness* and confidence, Chan if 
he had left their minds in total ignorance*, to 
be misled by gossiping retailers of marvellous 
remedies. 

Our sketches are now near the conclusion, 
and whatever imperfection may be imputed 
through inelegance of styl^ ot the absepce 
of amusing variety, and the-higher graces of 
composition, we plead the negative jraerit of 
good intentions. We foncUy hope ap, outr 
line of the means that have: largely contri¬ 
buted to forin useful and worthy r( members of 
society, may be as acceptable, to the Heads of 
a rising family, as the ipoft elaborate and 
approved disquisition* jon ; euljnary t affairs; 
and/jsince the mosjt en%bt^ed % apd penf- 
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trkting Investigators of moral and intellec¬ 
tual science ard^onvinced there ate frequent 
and fatal errors committed in directing the 
first operations of »tfte human mind, it Is the 
duty of all* who believe they can contribute* 
•even a mite to the 'advancement Of this great 
object, to come forward' with their experi¬ 
ence. ’ Theory alOne has'tieter produced,va¬ 
luable itoprovenftmts*. ahd it'is impossible 
for tfye most learned' and penetrating author 
to form a just idea of the management of 
infancy without a series of actual and very 
attentive observations. No undertaking can 
surpass this ha 'difficulty Of in magnitude; 

A 

and really to Understand in what manner we 
may “*f$& the generous purpose in the glow- 
,f ing b'rekst ," } and -produce •' the best state'of 
body ftUd niiWd/demftnds'dot only to be Under 
(he bdt to five by'day and night 

in ihe^fiiii^^ate pre^eftce ofnfiany children. 

biaatfciiiithht 

' independence 


5 
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derance in the heart of a child; aiid those, 
dispositions happily tempered, and equally 
blended, are of the .highest benefit in all 
conditions individually and.collectively. No 
means suggested by the 2 inventive resources 
of mankind can ^render.action prosperous,, 

but the wide difusion of liberal sentiments, 

* ■ .* . • 
inspired and* eonfii'med by religious princi¬ 
ples. It is .fry intellectual-education enlarge 


hag the rea'son, that young persons are bought 
to feel the true grounds of parent^', and 
moral authority; and the example of each 
individual affects others by influence neifher. 
slight nor evanescent, especially in. family 
connexions. Imprudence and wickedness 
are generally • the inheritance of .those who 
are descended fti>m worthless parents, and 
the wise and.gOod freqia#rvtly>bw[uea^h their 
virtues fo 

The system Of 
We haverecommeudfed^ 
of parent and child 



:s 
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cessary in youth; but they may have full 
effect without trenching on the harmless li¬ 
berty, or'invading the comforts of, any period 
of tuition. Judicious coercion, softened by 
endearment^ will always find returns of obe-, 
dience; and no ungracious claims tq freedom 
will ever oppose parental advice bestowed 
with mildness ; but negligence, hard usage, 
or inconsiderate^ license, vitiates the heart, 
cramps and extenuates the mental powers, 
and unamiable propensities habitually predo¬ 
minating, are made to embitter the declining 
yeai's of a father or mother, without any de¬ 
liberate design of unfilial conduct. 

i 

< 

We hope the freedom of our discussions 
cannot give offence. We have been solicit¬ 
ous to convince inexperienced superintend?- 
ents«of infancy and youth, that innumerable 
preventive cares, and small attentions are in¬ 
dispensable-in forming good habits. We 
have endeavowwd ftlep tct point^iut the most 
esseJtrtiabparticulOT*! &»d to furnish some cri- ; 
tenon by wbjch parents and governesses may 
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judge how far their own management is cal¬ 
culated for these valuable ends. With this 
view we have animadverted on errors at the 
hazard of appearing to descend too low, and 
of being too minute and scrupulous; but 
much misery may be prevented bj succd&sivq 

and seemingly trivial efforts to impress the 
• • • 
tender mind with clearly defined perceptions 

of right and wrong, and by an impartial in¬ 
quisition of our proceedings with respect to 
our children. By correcting our own errors, 
and discovering omissions before they could 
produce inconvenience, the hfeart and the nn-, 
derstanding of Qur charge may be duly pre¬ 
pared to give all diligence in the lighter ac¬ 
quirements and embellishments that taste or 
fashion might prescribe. The most splendid 

talents, the most brilliant accomplishments^ 

, • 

and the most fascinating graces, owe theft 
brighest lustre to virtuous and amiftble qnali* 
ties, which, even as essentials in the art of. 
pleasing, deserve unremitiihg'atteption from 
all who are desiroub to besTOYt aJinfched edu- 

coViotr bn their. chHdten^ f h ^^ T ‘ 
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. ■But there are higher and nobler, induce¬ 
ments to cultivate the most sublime faculties 
of a rational nature. This 4s only the "in¬ 
fancy of our being./ After going through all 
the stages of sublunary existence," the fruit is 
ynto life eternal; 'add on the Seed now sown' 
depends the final produceof felicity in a state 
that shall neter end. Infalliblehrnowledge, 
and' Unerring veracity, have assured us, That, 
as the tree ftlleth so it must lie: an awful 
warning to all those, who are employed in 
forming plants of everlasting growth. Let 
,the guardians bf infancy and yonth lay it 
seriously to heart, and - let »«t be their first, 
their moet fervent desire to make their pnpils 
faithful (tyd abounding in the ukrtk of the 
Lord, knowing that they shall thus grow up 
like a treeplahtedby the rivers' of water, 
ffcafr bringeth forth fruit in seAso^r and 
whatsoever doth, shall proffer. / 
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A SIMPLE STORY.- 

3£liza and-Sophia were natives ’of .the 
South of Scotland. Eliza’s countenance , 
owed its charm more to expression than re-, 
gularity. of.features. Sophia's .face and fiJrm 
displayed the most beanteops perfection of 
symmetry and elegance. Eliza was litlle no¬ 
ticed except in her own family,* where-she 
was loyed and valued as the hourly, dispen¬ 
ser of benefits. Sophia’s fame for loveliness 
and accomplishments had obtained wide ce¬ 
lebrity. Eliza had never known idleness. 

</ 

Sophia had hardly an idea of occupation. 
Eliza was the pride and blessjtlg of her pa- 

# I 

rents_buf they had never gratified one wish 

which the most • subending prudence could 
disapprove, nor had. any foible escaped their 
judicious hat-.gentle animadversion.- Sdphiar 
placed much of her happiness in obtaining 
all her wishes hr fancies; and if sh*e com¬ 
mitted no blunder in adjpsjting«feer ^Iress, or 
displaying her acquisitions, * her doating aunt 
was-’alb compliance and encomiym. - Eliza 
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was the active friend and almost the servant 
of numbers; Sbphia was waited on by two 
obsequious attendants, in the person of her 
aunt’s Abigail and her own; and even the 
old lady ^rould assist in disposing the orna¬ 
ments which wjth lavish fondness she be¬ 
stowed on the thoughtless votary of fashion. 
How many Jwing ladie§ will envy'Sophia! 
how. few would ^ exchange situations with 
Eliza! A very short space of time will prove 
whether judicious restraint and beneficial em¬ 
ployment, or indiscriminate indulgence, be 
most conducive to permanent happiness. 

Eliza was but nineteen years of age when 
she became the wife of Mr. Sutton, a cousin 
of Sophia’s. He was a gentleman of a large 
but incumbered estate. Several of his ac¬ 
quaintances blatnyd him for marrying a girl 
without fortune; but he and his mother were 
satisfied* that the most valuable dowry is an 
amiable disposition and habitual prudent^. 
Sophia’s indulgent aunt was no 1110 /e, and 
had bequeathed her property equally between 
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that young lady and her nephew, Mr. Sutton, 
abont six months previous to'his union with 
Eliza. That happy pair settled in London, 
where the abilities of the young pleader pro- 
mised success at the English bar.. They of¬ 
fered Sophia an apartment in their house. 
Since her aunt's decease she had lived with 
Mr. Sutton’s mother, and Vvas heartily 
M'earied of retirement; and as she was.per¬ 
suaded the same dull round of wisdom and 

m 

industry would prevail in her cousin’s family, 
she preferred boarding with an old acquaint¬ 
ance subservient to her will. . She could *not 
however, quite Recline visiting her relation 
and guardian, and in a few months she was 

often a’Voluntary guest. Mr. Dalziel, a 
• » 

neighbour of Eliza’s father, had come to 

• 1 

town upon business. He was deeply smitten 
by Sophia’s dazzling attractions, and it soqft, 
appeared she was not insensible to his hue 

r* 

person and engaging manners. Of his more 
solid merit sl\e was unfit to jfldge, but they 
were abundant; and lje had a free though 
no£ extensive estate. . In a short time he told 
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Mr. Sutton .that he bad obtained Sophia!s 
consent to become the happiest of men. Mr. 
Sutton assured him he earnestly wished to 
promote his felicity, but that before he gave 
a. decisive rfcply, he must talk to Sophia. He 
waited upon her, .and entreated’ she might 
consider that five hundred a-year, and the 
interest* of Iher twenty 'thousand pounds, 
‘would be insufficient for the style of living 
to which she. had been accustomed. He ad¬ 
ded, that Dalziel was a worthy and sensible 
young man, whose independent spirit would 
abhbr the idea of living beyond his income; 
and that he feared he Wool 4 be under the ne¬ 
cessity of .thtfafting her in a manner she 

i 

would ill submit to; or, by yielding up his 
better judgment, incur certain ruin. Sophia 
had never been used to reason. Her aunt 
had. indeed controlled li$r so far as to 
extort attention to. every showy branch ..of 
education, but sbe had governed her infancy 
by mere.for cew*n4tljeentire freedom sbe.eu* 
joyed since her demise, made Sophia tena¬ 
cious even jn trifles. .In short, she married 
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Mr. Dalziel, and they set out enraptured for 
Stinth Vale.' Mr. and Mrs. Sutton soon fol¬ 
lowed to pass the vacation at Ashmount, a 
small place to which Eliza was partial, as it 
lay contiguous tat her paternal' hoftie. South 
Vale was but a few miles distant, and thither, 

Mr. Stftton and his wife Went to pay their 
• • » 
respects. Mr. and'Mrs. Dalziel were finish¬ 
ing!' « Very late breakfast,' and Mrs, Sutton 
observed, with inexpressible concern, that 
Sophia’s dress, and every appendage of her 

establishment, bore glaring marks of profn- 

* 

siop> carelessness, and mismanagement. She 
led the way to her own bed-room, to shew 
the more experienced matron some new fur¬ 
niture. Throwing a heap of clothes off two 
chairs, she sat down, and after sitting a few 
minutes, as if lost in thought, exclaimed, 

a 

“ Ohi what a lots it is to have neither houses' 
*S keeper nor waiting-maid. Dalziel assures 
“ me that’ since I fliust have a carriage and 
“• fhur, wWmpst Submit tP ether privations 
** <Li^,tbr lujiPpart I khow nothing of what hie 
“■ co/h^Calcnlati 9 », and must leave all to him- 
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“’-self, though I suspect he denies me atten- 
“ dants, to force me to learn economy; and I 
“ confess I do now wish I had paid some at- 
“ tention to arithmetic, and to that plaguing 
* thing called house-keeping. I have had 
* te hardly time to breathe since I came here. 
“ Ob!, for sqme of the hours I spent loung- 
“ ing on the sofa last year! I am ready to 
“ quarrel with myself for marrying Dalziel, 
“ handsome, and good, and adoring though 
“ he be.” 

a v 

“ Dear Mrs. Dalziel,” interrupted Mrs. 
Sutton, “ let me beg you At ill not for a mo- 
“ rfient allow yourself to think in this man- 
“ ner.” 


“ I never took the pains to suppress any 
“ thought,” replied Mrs. Dalziel, “ and I 
“ Cannpt but see, that, if destined^ for happi- 
“ ness, I would have been the wife of a 
“ richer man?* 

% 

“ You ihay yet be happy,” said Mrs. Sut T 
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ton, “ if you will but determine to suit your 
“ wishes and expenses to your fortune. Mr. 

“ Dalziel’s income, though not large, is 
“ sufficient for all the comforts, and many 
“ of the elegancies of life, if laid out with* 
“ economy.” 

. » > 

“ But of that,” said Mrs. Dalziel, start¬ 
ing up with a look of unutterable discom¬ 
posure, “ of that 1 know nothing_am I to 

“ go to school again? Will you, dear Mrs. 
“ Sutton, take me as an apprenti.ee to house- 
“ keeping?” 

4 

“ That half playful, half sorrowful coftn- 
' • 

“ tenance and manner makes me doubtful 
“ how I should reply,” said Mrs. Sutton. 

# 

“Oh! don’t reply with’that sad loot,” 
said Mrs. Dalziel. “ Would you thjow*fhe 
“ into horrors before my honey moon is out? 

“ It*is inevitable_Ihav&tfeen afool_I am 

„ • ’ » 

“ a fool_and must suffer the consequences of 
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ef disregard to useful attainments. What a 

“ look that is! you pierce me to the heart.” 

• , 

« 

“ My dear M^s. Dalziel, these tears, and 
“ this seij;$e of ' inconvenience may produce 
“ happy effects:. Allow an older matron 
“ than yourself to give some-very simple 

i * • 

“ rules to assist your management. First, 
rfemember the succinct, but excellent 
“ maxims in the Cottagers of C/lenbumie: 

‘ Do every thing in its own time, keep 
" every thing in its own place, and have 
“ 'every thing for its own use.’ To these I 
“ would add, ‘ Defer not till to-morrow what 
“ jnay be done to-day,’ and remember, that, 
“ upon tfye care and economy of‘each hour, 
“ depend the comfort of days, of years, and 
“ of a whole life time. If, to complete 
*' t< <these, you recollect every night the pro- 
“ feedings of t^e day, and endeavour to rec- 
“ tify oversights or uptakes in your subse- 
“ quent^ manfgement, you may be ypt -as 
“ notable in housewifery as you have been 
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“ conspicuous for beauty and accbinpiiSh- 
“ raents.” 

0 

" I have neither patience nor steadiness to 
fl act upon a "plan,” said Mrs. Dalziel, “ bht 
“ Edmund has sense, and he will assist me.” 

• » • 

“ He has sense’ and good nature;” said 

. • 

Mrs. Sutton; “ but have you considered the 

“ consequences of adding a heavy weight 

“ to his other complicated concerns? or the 

“ impropriety of troubling him yvith a charge, 

• * 

“ so unsuitable? Believe me, it is dangerous 

“ to appear to a husband quite incapable of 

“ conducting our own, department. Mr. 

“ Dalziel, with all his candour, will hardly 
• ^ 

“ perceive your gradual improvement., IIovv 
v fondly do I revere the memory of my good 
“ mother, who taught me to perform the 
“ duty of a housekeeper! and if evef I Mve 
u a daughter, it shall be the most prominent 

“ pdrt of her education.’* 

* 


VOL. II. 


H 
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. '•* JBut ihy good aunt,” said Mrs. Dalziel, 
< c who was all I knew* as a parent, provided 
“ me with a servant to do every thing for me. 
“ True , that is past, and leaves not one bene- 
ficial trace behind, hot the advantage of 
f* your instruction‘remains, and will always 
“ procure yo,u comforts. But surely your 
“ youth was very dull an’d dreary.” 


“A mind* that .had been early taught to 

“ regulate its own feelings,” said Mrs. Sutton, 

is never upbappy; you know the vivacity 
* « 

“ of my disposition—it was bounded, but 
“ not suppressed by my honoured parents; 
“ austerity and rigour I never knew; but to 
“ what is commonly termed indulgence I was 
“ equally a stranger. .Ever since memory 


“ can restore one image, I have been learn- 
“ ibg s'Ometbingi‘which even now I find be- 


.yV/. ;V , AI?. 5%. . 1 A V* 






jfaced my coqs'ti- 
u- Would it not 
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iC befcanoble effort.to do for yourself the sei*- 
“ vice my excellent father and mother per- 
“ formed for me. I beg you may take it 
“ under consideration.” * 


“ Consideration. is hatfeful,” interrupted 

Mrs. • Dalziel— a it condemns, me—how 

<c could I who-knew not how to manage an 

<e honest man’s family undertake it? Alas!* 

“ my mind has., been enervated fiy false re- 

“ finement. When I walk out with Dalziei 

“ I am startled by the rustling of a^ leaf, in 

* , * 

“ case it may be some of my tormentors com- 
“ ing to ask what they are to do. I am a 
“ termagant in the kitchen, and scold the 
“ maids because'I.am dissatisfied with my- 
“ self; It is wretched folly to have spent 
“ six or seven , ye^rs in diverting myself, 
“ without learning One ^particular to save life 
‘f from misery as Ufngjas.»I ,live.^j;-A|- : tkis 
ma$tsii]Mt'*erv^ 

waa sWhntedh - ^Ofill^l^^lte^^^tkcaViiag®' 
at Jj 


7?y , T-tggft!™■ 

fnr her father’s healthl vlfeeeihfeinotber s 
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death he had been declining daily, and on 
rejoining her husband in the parlour, he in¬ 
formed her in the most tender manner that 

i 

their revered parent was struck by the palsy. 
The ties that bound Mr. and Mrs. Sutton to 
Ashmount were in a few weeks dissolved; but 
in the multiplicity of their own concerns Mrs. 
Dalziel was not forgotten. Mrs. Sutton 
wrote to her, recapitulating her advices; 
and in the most delicate terms urging her at¬ 
tention to them. She received a cold and 
formal reply. The correspondence dropped; 
days and years rolled on; Mr. Sutton some¬ 
times heard from Mr. Dalziel on business, 
but no other correspondence took place. 

t *' 

c 

• * 

Mrs.. Sutton was tlje 'mother of a nume¬ 
rous family, whom she educated with unre- 

c 

“twitting care. One evening, as she and her 
husband were surrounded by this industrious, 



nounced vistforss the hour was unusual, but 
a kind reception was ever readyfor their 
friends. A squallid fighre, entered, followed 
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by six children, and accompanied by a gen¬ 
tleman who seemed with difficulty to main- 
tain h'is equilibrium. “ Mrs. Dalziel!” said 
Mrs. Sutton with astonishment —“ and her 
1 Knotted husband and unruly brats,” rejoined 
Mrs. Dalziel. “ That’s uilfair,” interrupted 
Dalziel. (< Drive a man tc) the tavern, and 

“ then upbraid him* for taking some wine_ 

“ or let weeds spring up, afid abuse the soil 
“ for affording .no better, prothice.” Mrs. 
Dalziel, in great heat, was going to reply; 
but Mrs. Sutton gently drew her from the 

, a 

parlour to her own room, where she had 
hardly been seated, when with a flood of 

a 

tears she exclaimed, “ Oh! Oh! Dalziel 
“ spoke too true] I knew he sp»ke truth, 
" yet I cannot brook, reproaches, even when 
“ provoked by myself. Spoiling and wast- 
“ ing, without shew or comfort in my fafiiT- 
“ ly, the expenditure every year far exceeded 
“ our income; and as Dalziel is determined 
“ *to* do full justice to.hls^credTtors, we are 

* I t * i 

“ come hither to dispose of the estate. Nor 
V is this my worst calamity. Deprived of all 
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H that could render homedesirable,ririy;poor 
“ Dalziel betook himself' to the tavern, to 
“ pass away a little time j hot, alas! that re- 
“ laxation has becom^nec^sai’y tb him, and 
t‘ he seldfim goes siSber .to $h<Lmv 
“ children! my. unhappy,ellil- 
“ drea! unprincipled, Bjae^u^^^'bold 
“■ and forward; what is?to be fxpeotetf from 
“ them? I am the bane lofytny^dearest'con- 
“ nexions;. and, without committing ; one 
“ atrocious deed, I am-beset with horrors. I 
“ have wasted my life in pursuit of visionary 
" excellence and ^Visionary happiness, and 
with all the means of sojid and substantial 


“ good within my reach, I am, by perverting 
“ their usje, sunk into wretchedne'ss and con- 
“ tempt. Let no young, woman hereafter 
rest satisfied in iguorauce of domestic eco~ 


**• fiorny ; and Jet no mother deceive hcrself 
“Jgy believing- jhat it is ^dpesd^^hipt 

5‘ dear 

** Mrs. Suttoh, 1 distress ' i^isiegarded 
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,%;iyourwholesome counsel, and; shall I rave 
‘‘, in yoiir presence 3 gmng vent ;to agonies I 
& deserv e to feel ?” > .. -v 

v*, - ;r : v •' ■ 

• r 1 'witfr 'the utmost ■ delicafcy 

and titlfii^fes endeavoured to . appease the 
torttifei^^fited. by this conscience-stricken 

mdurnfef^hftdito Convince her it was yet pos- 

1 , >. , , '■<;*’/ -. .. », c * , 

sible to attempt atonement for the eviis she 

had occasioned. Meanwhile Mr. Sutton 
urged and expedited the measures for arrang¬ 
ing the pecuniary affairs of his unhappy friend; 

but the greatest difficulty dtili remained_to. 

restore connubial harmony, and to excite mu¬ 
tual co-operation in leading the children to 
* » 

amendment. It, is needless to»repeat dis¬ 
cussions that ’during several days related 
chiefly to peculiar grievances. Mr. Dalziel* 
was mfdre passive than his*wife, who batfhe- 
ver before used any effort tosubdue St^self- 
will: at length, errforlieitig‘ MjFSi:'Sattor>, she 

stmac^ and peiwersei^s^^ these 
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“ sympathetic tears, my dearest mouitress,” 
said she, “ yon might have saved yourself 
“ all this trouble by soothing me with corn*- 
“ rnonplace hollow consolations, and pal- 
“ Jiating my offences.” 

•, 

• » 

“ God forbid! *1 should so far mislead 
“ you,”'replied Mrs. Sutton. “ The inge- 
u nuous frankness with which in many in- 
“ stances you, have accused yourself, admits 
“ a well grounded hope of your retrieving 
“ these errors. The reversion of your for- 
“ tune, with Mr. Dalziel’s certain gains, will 
“ afford a clear income, larger than my hus- 
“ band and I 'possessed during some of the 

r 

“ first year? of our blessed union. ‘ Our en- 
“ joy mentis* were limited tonlomestic and in- 
“ tellectual resources, and we never regretted 
“"the necessity of foregoing the gratifica- 

tiftps of vanity or luxurious indulgence. 
“ Mr. Sutton has secured constant empioy- 
“ ment fo{ Mr. Qakiel’s fine abilities ; and 
“ pleasant occupation* with the influence of 
“ vigilant friendship, imy, him front 
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te the habits we deplore. To preserve yofcr 
“ infant children from improper examples, 
“ they shall be our inmates, till regular at- 
“ tendance at school, and fareful instruction 
( i at home, shall have corrected th*e foibles of 

t 

“ their elder brothers and* Sisters ” “ Most. 

“ generous of benefactresses,” said Mrs. 

* * j 

Dalziel, “ what a Wretch am I to have re- 

“ sisted your gentle, but impressive renson- 

“ strances! I will curb my selfish passions, 

“ and strive to become all I ought to-be: 

“ but, alas! though I have been nine times 

. . * * • 

“ a mother, I know little of the actual per- 
“ formances thafc ought to accompany a 
“ name so sacred. The fashion of the day 
" did indeed induce me to read erery new 
publication on* fhe t subject; but I found 
M none of them surficiently explicit in re- 
“ gard to the treatment of early iufanCyt 
“ The details necessary in imparting a liitlc 
“ knowledge to utter ignorafice Can hardly 
“ be conceived by well informed*minds; yet 
“ unless* they keep that*essentialJddnstdera* 
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“•lion in view, tke intelligence tifeyf Mpnish 
“ must be very incomplete.” - “ Perhaps,” 
said Mrs. Sutton, “ the precepts of a matron 
“ who» wrote professedly foir'i the JnexpC- 
v rfencedparent, may' be of use to you; but 
, “ I mustpremise,, you wiU find;!ib|bWi no 
“ entertainment,. nd-r^'graces^^lbiog' but 
“ plain utility.” ■ Fas^dionsnesl<iye#el be 
“ ctiminal in 1 me,? replied Mi;s. ^DaMel, 
“ who have felt the dire effects pf incapacity 
“ in superintending * mybabes. Disgusted 
“ by conrmitting many-palpable mistakes, I 

t ' ' 1 *'i ^ % * 'a . r 

gave up thd charge to their nurse. Hence- 
"^' forward I shall not takjs refuge in stifling 
“ j-eflectiony’but I will labour tp acquaint 

c 

“ myself, both with the.theory ffnd practice 

i v *» > 

“ of tuifion. Miss Edgeworth, like Sbbrates, 
“ has brought wisdom* from ‘ heights sub- 
46 •lime,’ tadwell farailiarly with tbose who 
s ‘i^pre most in want of instruction; yet, after 
7^* perusihgberdively. and sensible coramuni- 
-c^tion^, there„vWere. many, particular^ still 
“ unexplained to a nov'ice like me.” “ This 
**■ Si^pl^d^k^of repeipte apd aphorisms will 
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i« probably supply some of these,” said Mrs. 
Sutton, “ but to give your ideas due expan- 
sion, accuracy/ and elevation, you must 
“ again and againbave recourse to ‘ Prac- 


tical Education,’ and other btxjjcs, by the 
“ sai$e ingenious authors; and you f must 
“ also* frequently consult the luminous pages 
“ of a MoOre, a Hamilton, a West, a;Bar- 
“ bauld, and others, who have provided the 


ablest assiStanbe for their sax iU the dis- 

9 

“ charge of maternal duties. As for the 


». • 

“ Nursery Guide I have ventured to men- 
“ tion, I refer you to it merely for elemen- i 
“ tary lessons; $nd the writer aspires only 
“ to obtain a place near the Dyebes^and 
“ Dil worths in some avenne4o tlje Republic 
“ ofX*etters.” 
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APPENDIX. 


Copy of a Letter from Marmaduke Paul, 
Brown, Schoolmaster, addressed to the 
Heritors of the Parish of *’ * * * *. 

Gentlemen, 

Since you do me the honour of requiring my 
sentiments respecting the surest means for 
establishing moral principles in conjunction 
with the necessary restraints, and the highest 
possible degree of comfort through the pro¬ 
gress of education, I think it incumbent^to 

state my opinions and practical experienca at 
• • 
large, though at the risk of truism or super¬ 
fluity hi my communicatien: and J. am fully 

t i 1 

assured you will prefer tedious minuteness to 
obscurity, in detailing particulars that have 
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idltt relative importance, as 

the great and benevolent object of yqi|r~ift“ 

quiryi_-'tbe most efficacious meustd^$r 

guarding against, pernicious or unprofitable 

bardships during the course of tuition. It 

seems unaccountable that under a constitution 

which fences round and vigilantlymaintains 

every privilege of the liegeSj So page a portion 

’of life should be sacrificedtocontinual hazard 

of suffering from tyrannical despotism; and I 
# 

hope to prove it is in no way necessary for 
the heirs of liberty to spend at least twice 
seven years under the absolute domination of 
persons vested with unbounded power to em¬ 
ploy instruments of torture; and which, con¬ 
sidering the inherent frailty of huro’an nature, 
it is incredible should be always resorted to, 
with invariable moderation and lenity. A 
sceye or half hundred children, are peremp¬ 
torily commanded to have the same capacity 
for equal*performances; and it depends upon 
thfe self-contronla^discretioaof the roarer, 
whether the dull, 1 the hitherto neglected, ahd 
giddy child, o shall not be subjected to suffer- 
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ing0>whieh humanity would spare to indict 
r :; Criminals—andj/to wbicli the less apt, or 
Jess attentive scholar is doomed, because he 
;<i^3|9t lieej>;|)a<^ with genius,, and native, hr 
earefnlly inculcated solidity of* h%di ; I|ut 
agitfit^hgi degrading, depressing punishments, 
eannot '^tinauiate a cbild ,to achieve impossi¬ 
bilities; fh«$ depKive him ofpower’to exert 
bis talentS;theydebase" apd harden hi»heart,. 

-*y ' . .*}, , <u " r ' 1 ‘ -y 

and force bim,i« self-defence^to artifice and 
falsehood. When the most efficient methods 
for influencing the human mind shall be in¬ 
vestigated with the solicitude that ought to 

» 

be excited for the happiness of childhood, 
and the integrity of riper yeaM,the legislature 
of oui' country will lie extended to school 

:.'r , - - » , 

government; . atyl the erect, generous,. and 
independent spirit that ought to adorn Bri- t 
tons in manhood, will be cherished in infancy 
and youth.. In the mean time, patronj. of 
schools, and teacberswhoareconsfcientiously 
.desirous of taking jwftqa^tions against their 
Own frailties, may ips'titute judicial forms, 
afid keep exact registers of offences, rebukes. 
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or penalties. From the boys of most unble¬ 
mished conduct, fifteen may be chosen by lot 
as jurors for the day, and from that number 
the judge may likewise be installed by lot. 
Let admissidh to this ballot be represented 
a,s a most honourable distinction, and it will 
operate as* a powerful incentive to circum¬ 
spection in 'behaviour. The awful solemnity 
of a trial must deeply affect delinquents; and 
the constant -example of a scrupulous ad¬ 
ministration of justice cannot fail to instil 
in all the pupils a clear and forcible percep¬ 
tion of moral obligations. All the odium of 
punishing is removed from the teacher, who 
having the power to mitigate, or wholly to 
,remit a sentence, has opportunity for being 
endeared to his charges. ( The consequence 

of bodily inflictions are often fatal_the good 

effedts always doubtful; therefore I have ne¬ 
ver Niled by those terrors—but as some pe¬ 
nalty must at times be necessary, I have had 
recourse to extra tasks-, and found that sane-' 
tion abundantly sufficient to enforce dbedi- 
ence. I have laid before yoh apian of a place 
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of confinement for offenders; where the cells 
for each are separated by boarded partitions, 
but open to my view, by a high open ’railing. 
Transgressors being sent thither without in- 

m 

vective or violence, are disposed by solitude 

and silence to all the reflection of which tLey 

are capable; and they, and the beholders, 

will be more durably impressed by deliberate 

proceedings, and by the suffering, or sight of 

quiet protracted penances, than by bodily 

pain, which they take pride in out-braving. 

Admiration of such fortitude, and natural 

sympathy for distress, destroys all the effect 

of chastisement, iy deterring youth from folly 

—and the bullying reproof, of confinement 

in a black hole, or a flogging, far from being 

regarded as disgraceful, is made a tjieme for 
* 

derision. The penalty I have long employed 
being calculated for exercising the under¬ 
standing, without irritating the feelings-. ds 
held in reverence; and the teacher’s influence 
isaugmented, without impairing his authority. 
A man* who is conscientioAsly desirous of 
guarding against t his own frailties, will gladly 
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renounce a right of acting as judge, jury, 

and executioner. The strongest and Worthiest 

mind isr liable to be unhinged by perpetual 
« 

conflicts with the faults "of a multitudinous 
charge; a»d, surely, no one can be so preju¬ 
diced as to assert* that among a numerous 
class, there are no individuals whose passions 
are pdt more imperious than their sensibility 
to the claims of Jhumanity and justice. Chil¬ 
dren are wonderfully quick-sighted, and every 
♦ 

deviation from equity on the part of their 
master, perplexes their sense of right and 
. wrong, and ‘diminishes the power of rectitude 
over their hearts. 

v If we consider tbe corporeal and mental 
injury that may originate in inflaming, de¬ 
jecting, indurating treatment—the time con¬ 
strued by vfolentdueasures—andtake into the 
account, that every moment spent in learning 
extra lessons is devoted to substantial im¬ 
provement, we mqst admit the,superior advan¬ 
tage of that system. The premiums which the 
liberality of my patrons vhas enabled me to 
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distribute, has been attended with results the 
most beneficial, more especially as the first 
prize is always awarded, in twelve gfadations, 
to the children who throughout the year have 
t incurred fewest rebukes or penances. T|ie 
daily register of faults and sentences decides 
this point impartially, ant) that expedient has 
taught my young friends the pre-eminence of 
virtue over genius or learning. The siecond 
prize, which is also given in .twelve grada¬ 
tions, to the children who have been fewest 
days absent from school, has prevented tru¬ 
ant offences; and by giving a portion of volun¬ 
tary work to be performed in school, as can¬ 
didates for premiums, the pupils are excited 

• 

to great; efforts. Idleness and noise are gene¬ 
rally caused, by the cleverest scholars, who 

i 

soon complete their* tasks, and play tricks that, 
take off the attention of the rest from jheir 
lessons; but my charges, whenever they bjive 
learnt the portions for the -day, apply them- 
selyes.to tliosp given op^ as the chance for 
prizes.* No penalty attends the opjission of 
tli^se last, except thefforfeitofe .of places to 
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such as perform the undertaking, the mate¬ 
rials for which can never be removed from 
the school till after the examination. The 

t 

head of the first class keeps those materials 
in a locked press in the school. He gives them.- 
out to whoever is Teady to commence his vo¬ 
luntary labour, and receives them before the 
school dismisses. He also keeps a register of 
'all that has been done in that way through 
each day, which corroborates the general re¬ 
cord kept by the head of the first class. Lit¬ 
tle children are not excluded from being can¬ 
didates, as enc&uragements and incitements 
are at their age peculiarly ,requisite. As a 
private tutor, 1 led my pupils to habitual ex¬ 
ertion and steady application, merely by en¬ 
suring them liberty, whenever their tasks 
were accomplished. We had stated hours for 
beginning our studies, but I never allotted 
them such portions as would deprive them of 
.amusement, if they proceeded with diligence, 
and sure pf getting<out whenever they had 
finished, their attention was animated,Volun¬ 
tary and uniform. The Surest means of mak- 
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ing good scholars, is to render their studies 
easy, cheerful, and comfortable. 

1 have the.honor to be, &c. 


A FRAGMENT_* * * * 

jBehold the mother with her infant near to 

the entrance of their lowly dwelling. A balmy- 

evening has succeeded to the intense heat of 

a summer day. The frqgal supper awaits the 
» • 

husbandman’s return; and his ‘industrious 
wife is teaching her little girl to step along 
the lawn. The family at the castle, knowing 
this to be the peasant’s interval of leiSure, 
have directed their walk towards the hamlet. 
The squire, accompanied by bis elder chil¬ 
dren, proceeds to survet Some improvements 
in an* adjacent field.* The lady and her 
youngest daughter, who can btft imperfectly 
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articulate her admiration of the wild flowers 
she has collected, have accosted the tillage 
matron. , 


'.What a fine child! how firmly she paces * 
along! but will you Accept a little advice from 
a mother, who has had at least six years 
more experience than you.' -' 

1 ». N 


If yt>u are pleased to take the trouble, ma¬ 
dam, I shall be very thankful. 


* i 

. I would then ask you not to allow your 
infant to tread on the bare ground in the eve- 
ning,* as it has been,ascertained that bowel 
disorders, the croup, and all, distempers pro¬ 
ceeding from cold, have been occasioned in 
this way. • 1 will send you a mat, which you 
mu£t fix with wooden pins by the loops you 
wift-find on its edges, just as you lay out 
‘your linen to,bleach. This fixture will prevent 


tlb^jbil^ ; |»>ni tripping, ancl as Evening i s the 
edhveniently attend her. 
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she may practise walking without danger: 
by and by she must have shoes. 

• 

I humbly thank you, madam, and shall 
attend to your directions: but shoes wqpld 
be very ill bestowed on this* little-fool. She • 
would throw them into the'fire., I cap’t tell • 
how much she has destroyed; and I couldn't 
find in my heart to scold or whip her till the 
day before yesterday. Since then, I have 
whipt her three or four times every day, for 
the same fault, and yet she would do it over' 
again this moment, if it were in her power. 

• * 

You shock me beyond expression! whip 
such an infant three or four times*a day! I 
am well convinced you desire to*act the 
part of a good and, dutiful mother,' but you 
must excuse me for saying you mistake tfxe 
means. 

'E’^ery mother in all t^e*country*does the ; 
same. I’hd obstinacy of* human nature is noil 
to be cured in any other way. 
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' I have studied human nature in my own 
nursery, from the earliest age of my children, 
and I can with full certainty assure you it is 
not obstinacy makes a poor babe repeat a 
fault, but *that she really has not compre¬ 
hended why she Nvas chastised, or through 
weakness of mein or y has forgotten it. I 
grant you it is very provoking to have things 
burnt, but it is eaSy to prevent it. Endeavour 
to recover all article the child has thrown 
into the fire, lay it, hot as it may be, within 
her reach: she will touch it, and may soon 
be made to understand the slight pain she has 

felt was owing to her own folly, and she secs 

• • 

the r punishment prqceeds from a fault com¬ 
mitted byherself. You must take care not 
to let her hurt her tender fingers much; and, 
if necessary, repeat the same method to deter 
lief, if she persists in throwing things into 
the flames. You tell me you could not find 
in your heart to rebuke your little ones till 
lately: now, I nfev^r. pass the least '"offence, 
even in a young infant, without attempting 
with gentlfe, firm authority, to make her 
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sensible she has done wronj*. This prevents 
bad habits, and gives her the custom of obey¬ 
ing me. 

• 

There is truth and reason in what you 
say, madam, and if you *ddll have the good¬ 
ness to direct me, I will do mjr best to govern 

my child without "severity. I cried almost as 

9 • 

bitterly as herself the first time I beat her,' 
but every time I though^ less and less of it. 

It is thus the heart grows hardened: se¬ 
verer punishments are inflicted than can be 
deserved by aa infant, and which do far 

greater harm than good. 

* • 

Alas ! mad aril, that is true. People don't 

like to talk of harm that happens, when no • 

harm is intended; but thdugh I’m not ofd, I 

know where two children, one of them three; 

• • 

and another past ten years 6f age, fevered and 
’died after a eruel threshing; and many are 
<feaf from blows'on tile he^d. 

VOL. II,: 
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I- fear too many instances of a dropsy in 
the brain might be traced to the same cause. 
In short, it is a most deplorable fact, that 
some children have lost their lives by the im¬ 
mediate effec't of violent agitation, and others- 
have fallen the victims of lingering disease 
brought on by fatal, though well intended 
discipline. ' Mr. ■ ■ and I are therefore 
determined to discountenance harsh usage to 
the utmost of our power, and never to shew 
the least favour to any of our people who treat 
their children in that savage manner. 

But, madam, poor folks who must teach 
their, children to labour, to be humble, and to 
obey, have .much to do. 

Let me ask you, what is your view in the 

different kinds of ‘work you would have your 

children learn ? I have already told you how 
* 

mine are rendered obedient and submissive. 

. * ;• ' 

Our girls must be servants, madam; and 

» , 

if we don’t , make them'cleanly, diligent. 
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handy, and active, nobody will keep therii in 
their places. 


But they must also be honest and good 

tempered. They must speak' truth, and, 

above all, wheu employfed as, nurses, they 

must be patient, tender, and faithful. Now, 

if you are a severe parent, your little ones 

t % 

will learn to impose on you long before they ‘ 

can have any precise knowledge of right or 

wrong. This will lead to lies,,and to all the 

mean tricks which gradually tempt youth to 

* • * 

baseness. Rough treatment hardens the 
heart both of the parent and the child, and 
were you to bring up your daughter in that 
manner, she would probably be*cruel to the- 
helpless innocent committed to her charge at 
a future period. I would even exhort you 
never to suflFer ’her to bd harsh to a Uirute. 


I have told you before, that kind usage trill 

t # 

contribute to the welfare of your cattle. 


’Teach your children this*maxima—give them 
• * » 
precept and example to make a moderate use 

of power, and ,you will secure -for them the 
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t»csf places in the nursery of the first charac¬ 
ters in the country. Since the world has be¬ 
come more .enlightened, that is to say, since 
wise and good men pave taken pains to shew 
bevond any doubt that virtues are never to 
he forced upon thfe' human mind, but must 
be embraced by freer will; and since it is well 
understood that excess of fear makes chil¬ 
dren deceitful and mean spirited, all parents 
who can afford to have attendants for their 
children make a point of the nurse refraining 
from blows. Numbers have lost good places, 
and have been disgraced for ever, by contriv¬ 
ances to conceal a violation of this condition 
* 

of their engagement; and it must therefore 
be evident, that by training your child with 
severity, y«u not only subject her needlessly 
lo present discomfort, but you injure her 
prosperity as a servant. Explain her faults, 
So i&r as to shew you are displeased — even 
at the age when poor little creatures arc 
made play-things, and so spoiled and self- 
•willed as to be unmanageable in a short time. 
Let her not have the custom of negligence or 
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idleness as she grows up, and you will find 
no difficulty in making her a most expert 
servant. Indeed she will be more active, 
diligent, good tempered, and lively, as her 
spirit has not been broken, or her disposition 
soured by frequent suffering. She will be 
true and honest, as she never found any ne¬ 
cessity for deceiving her parents ; and, from 
love and gratitude, will treasure up you* : 
counsels iq her heart, and obey in your ab¬ 
sence as punctually as if you were watching 
all her motions. 

I can feel, madam, the justice of all you 
have condescended to tell me, and I must be 
sensible it is only for good to jne and mine 
you would have bestowed so much time and 
trouble. I seem to have got a new light; 
and, if needful, would ask, on my bonded 
knees, a continuance of your advice. 

No entreaty is neccsoary: it will give me 
the most sincere pleaoure; and pray remem¬ 
ber that every thing'almost depends on curb- 
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ing.your children in time. Never suppose it 

is too soon to teach them to do right, and to 

avoid doifig wrong; -for in that way bad cus- 
« 

toms take a deep root, and it is cruel to spoil 
yo,ur child when a baby, knowing she must 
endure much sorrow for it afterwards. Be 

r , 

not impatient, though you have to tell her 
many times the same thing. Perhaps on the 
, twentieth or fortieth repetition, she can hardly 
understand oy remember your commands. 

r 

Persevere, however, mildly and steadily, and 

you will assuredly succeed at last. This must 

causfe you a great deal of painful attention 

during the first years*of your^child’s life; but 

the task .will Ife always in ore-easy, and your 
« 

recompense increasing through every period 
of her dayg. • 

i 

Qjfi! madam, how many tears, how much 
-digress might be spared to poor babes, if all 
.hadthe advantage of knowing your opinions! 

«. * • , - 1 • 
And these tears aad ' distresses' tend to 

O . ^ 

neater evils, which we must endeavour \o 
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prevent. Nothing can be done to good par- 

pose without a regular plan; and so Mr._ 

and I have arranged some maxims, to direct 
the care of infancy, both in respect to health 
and morals. We shall send a dbpy to each 
family in our neighbourhood, and I shall, 
call frequently to explain any particular that 
may not be fully' understood. * Hitherto 

Mr.- has not been remiss in affording 

information of all useful, improvements in 
agriculture to his farmers, and I have com¬ 
municated my little stock of intelligence re¬ 
garding the dairy, calves, pigs, and poultry; 
but we reproach ynrselves for delaying our 
assistance in a concern of infinitely greater 
importance*—the preservation and instruc¬ 
tion of your children.. 


VOL. II. 
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THE NURSERY REFORMER. 


. [Extracted from La Belle Ajsemb!4e.J 


MR. EDITOR, 

Your very laudable purpose in making 
your admired misgellany beneficial, as it is 
entertaining -and elegant,'has mingled cu¬ 
linary and ‘domestic affairs with scientific 
research and literfuy information; and the 
same motive, it is hoped, may recommend 
the labours of the Nursery Reformer, who of¬ 
fers her services on subjects of much superior- 

0 m 

magnitude. With high esteem fqr the Edi- 
tor of a work which has essentially promoted 
feraa/e improvement, 1 am a'.RGthful coad- 
jutrix*_ 
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' It is the boast and the privilege of the pre¬ 
sent day, that productions from the press 
have beep diversified almost to infinity; inso¬ 
much, that persons of all descriptions may 
find hooks 'adapted to their tastes, capacities, 
and pursuits. But, amidst the multiplicity 
of publications, one topic has been neglected: 
I mean the treatment of infancy, as it com¬ 
bines appropriate attentions to the animal 
and intellectual endowments to be cherished, 
invigorated, and matured by skilful manage¬ 
ment. The corporeal, moral, and mental 
blessings of succeeding years may be unal¬ 
terably influenced by the, circumstances in 
which an infant hits been placed, and the ex¬ 
amples with which he may have been con¬ 
versant; and, to regulate, these, demands no 
mean attainments. Yet there are few prac¬ 
tical treatises to* assist the millions who enter 
tm the discharge of that difficult and impor¬ 
tant duty, equally destitute of theoretic know¬ 
ledge or.experience. It is the humble, but 
decided opinion of the IS ursery Reformer, that 
a work so* highly esteemed, and extensively 
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V_ 

circulated, as La Belle slssemblee, may con¬ 
fer the most valuable benefits on mankind, by 
diffusing enlarged and correct ideas.of mater¬ 
nal offices; and it cannot.derogate from the 
.dignity of its polished pages, iffir be unex*- 
ceptable to the enlightenfetl, philanthropic,, 

and exalted personages who form the bulk 

• • • 

of the readers, to gfant admission lo sugges¬ 
tions which may serve as antidotes, or “ heal¬ 
ing unction,” to the most, deplorable species 
of human misery. If the frequency of these 

ills shall be disputed, it is immaterial to es- 

» • 

tablish that position. Allowing that among 
one hundred, or pne thousand infants, all ex- 
cept one may be supposeTS to enjoy the,ad- 
vantage of* discriminating care in .respect to 
health, to the exercise of his perceptions, and 
the infusion of pious* and moral predilections, 
still it deeply concerns every mother to ascer¬ 
tain beyond the possibility of doubt, that th-3- 
unhappy exception is not to* be .found in her . 

otvn. family. To the vaia, the superficial, and 

• 

the selfish, it may be tem iblyteVolting to sup¬ 
pose there can be deficiency or error in their 
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measures; but cultivated and ingenuous minds 
are above the puerile assumption of infallibi¬ 
lity, and they will honour the following sec¬ 
tions with a cand'd consideration. As the 
only avenue to amendment is to conciliate 
the favour ef those who stand in need of ad- 
rnonitipn, I would 1 gladly offer it under the 
most agreeable form. To the votaries of a- 
musement a little private anecdote may be 
more welcomfe than edifying discussions; and 
in gratifying their curiosity I hope to interest 
.their feelings, for the success of my didactic 
lucubrations. My tale is simple, but as it 
discloses some of the baneful consequences of 
nurtery errors, a more animated application 
must be exvited in the use of means by which 
these errors may be avoided. 

• 

I' was the only offspring of a sincerely 
Christian pair, whose disinterested affection 
never interfered with my advancement in the 
paths of learning *oi- virtue, and in imbuing 
my heart with the principles of religion and 
morality; their consistent example gave effi- 
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cacy to every precept. Beinj^ sole heiress of 
their large possessions, all the embellishments 
of a splendid and fashionable education were 
superadded, and at the *age of three-and- 
•tvventy, when I gave my hand to a gentleman 
of suitable condition, I was reckcfhed, for ac-* 
complements and intelligence, the paragon 
of our country. The sequel of my story will, 
acquit me of vanity in this display of «ny ju¬ 
venile perfections. The effulgence of light 
in which I have studied to place them, is in¬ 
tended to give effect to the sad contrast soon* 
to appear through my deficiency in particu¬ 
lars unspeakably'inorc valuably in connubial 

life_a Rapacity for infcmtine management. 

Would to God! Uiat any force of fanguage I 
may be able to employ, might foiewifrn my 

sex of the perplexities and misfortunes inevi- 

• 0 

table to ignorance in such cases. Oh! that 

in colouring, vivid as my sensations, I could 

delineate the pangs of apprehension with 

winch 1 beheld my §rst-ioYn at the mercy of 

attendants in whom I could’ place no confi- 
* » • 1 
.dence; yet incapable of, directing their pro- 
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ceedings, I had no alternative but acquies¬ 
cence. Alas! these indefinite forebodings were 

« 

but the anticipation of real horrors!_horrors 

which some exertions on my part might have 
prevented, dad though I must ever deplore 
jny indolent.credulity, my compunction and 
grief are mitigated- in recollecting the efforts 

it J 

I made to qualify myself for parental duties. 

1 sought information from the most ap¬ 
proved authors, but when I endeavoured to 
reduce a plausible theory into practice, I 
found many chasms in the rules prescribed, 
which could only be filled, up by some pre¬ 
vious acquaintance' with the treatment of 
children. «,I hoped to extract these minutia 
from the conversation of matrons, but their 

• I 

opinions were so contradictory, and as they 
quoted only the authority of nurses and gos- 
'oips in support of their several Systems, I 
■ concluded it .must be safest to prefer the sa¬ 
gacity and. experience of my own domestics, 
for I had no" Certainty of improving their 
methods by the alterations proposed to me. 
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At length I engaged a person t who produce'll 
the most satisfactory testimonials of her 
worth and ability; and her time of*life and 
deportment removed all doubt of her being 
more fit than myself for the entire charge of 
my infant. ’ * * 

• • • 

• • 

About this time, too, Mr. Villars was in- 

• 

vited, as an independent gentleman, to. come 
forward in opposition to ^ministerial candi¬ 
date for representing the shire. The canvass 

was carried on with ardour; and solicitude 

. • 

for my nursery concerns was absorbed in po¬ 
litical manoeuvred, and in parties of pleasure 
contrived for assisting oju* Machiavelianrex- 

pedients. The election was decided in favour 

• • 

of my husband, who in many instances,by his 
talents and probity, essentially served the 

local interests of his constituents; and, wlfllst 

*• 

he was engrossed by parliamentary attend¬ 
ance, all my hours were devoted to scenes of 
gaiety. ’ From' successive Amusements I was 
recalled by the death of iny-child; and as I 
..wept over his emaciated reinaiift, my heart 
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smote me for absence from his bed of sick¬ 
ness, and I resolved no longer to suffer giddy 
associates to warp my better sensibilities and 
judgment into foil/, nor could all their blan- 

i. 

disliments draw me back to the vortex of dis- 

* * t * 

'sipation. Home was now the centre of my 
Satisfactions, and engagements; and I was 
every thing there hut a wise and duteous mo¬ 
ther. The birth of another son obliterated 
all traces of regret for the deceased, and I 
became ambitious for notability in household 
. economy, besides co-operating with Mr. 
Villars in directing the manifold improve¬ 
ments carrying forward in our estates. We 
saw much company, and in fine weather I 
rose earlyj settled domestic matters for the 
day, and 1 after breakfast led our guests to sur¬ 
vey the works in our gardens, our sylvan plan- 
tations, our agricultural experiments, or build¬ 
ings. The evenings were spent in reading or 
musical parties, and once in the week we 
had a ball for our youthful friends, or rather 
for all the gay nymphs and swains in the 

fc k 

country, wlio repaired to us from the distance 
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of many miles. How can I ^ndure to reflect, 
that whilst I was presiding in these mirthful 
scenes, my infants were neglected, abused, 
and, through the consequences of ill treat¬ 
ment, murdered. 

The only atonement I caq makg, is by 

i • 

holding up my errors to public notice_to 

• * * • 

become instrumental in guarding or .deliver¬ 
ing other heirs of affluence fro'm similar dis¬ 
tresses. On these heads I shall be explicit 
hereafter; but, whilst 1 wait tlje most proper 
time for introducing the subject, numberless 

babes may be in*a state of suffering. I shall, 

v. * 

therefore^ seize this occasion to communicate 
the advice of a.medical gentleman, not less* 
eminent for philanthropy than for Uncommon 
success in the prevention and cure of disease. 
He often warned his patients in the higher 
sphere, tfcat many infants fall victims to arti¬ 
ficial means for procuring sleep, and through 
deficiency of’ nourishment. The first, he 

sajd, was of all the mal-prractices of nurses 

• • 

\hc v most difficult to dgtect o? to obviate. 
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Frequent visits to the nursery, at no fixed pe¬ 
riods, was the surest preventive; for an 
attendant would hardly venture to give spin- 
tons or vinous draughts, or to administer 
sirup of poppies or laudanum to her charge, 
when she must be continually uncertain of 
the minute that his attentive parent would 
take him in her arms, and discover the efflu¬ 
via of these slow poisons. To ensure suffi¬ 
cient aliment for thfiir babes, he en joined all 
mothers, with their own hand, to present to 
tjiem, at the. interval of two hours, some 
ass’s, goat’s, or cow’s milk, mixed with two- 
thirds, one half, or one-third, of boiled wa- 

f * 

ter, according to the„ age and vigour of the 
infant; it is almost superfluous to add, that 
the milk requires to be, more diluted for a 
young or delicate child. Ass’s milk is to be 
preferred. 

The informing spirit of all Mr. Villars’s 
plans was- to prolnfrte the prosperity and 
comfort of the villagers. Father of mer¬ 
cies! accept “the tardy penitence of thy weak 
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erring creature. I believed myself an object 
of thy holy favour in devoting so much ex¬ 
pense and time to ensure the happiness of 
our dependents, whilst the tender babes, who 
had a nearer claim on rrty exertions^ were 
neglected. May all tvho read thesS lipgs 
avoid my fault, and escape the poigrrant self- 
reproach which preys upon my spirit. • Laud¬ 
able and useful occupations become spares*' 
when they encroach upon positive “duties; 
and by a judicious distribution of time I 
might have done full justice to my children, 
without relinquishing the pursuits in which f 
took so much pride and pleasure. Mr. Villars 
and myself have* frequently laid aside a fa¬ 
vourite ai\thor, and I have spoiled a fine 

landscape in hurrying to accompany him 

* • * 

some miles to relievy the sick or urfhappy, 

though I never bestowed a thought to guard 

* * 

against the privations, and hardships endured 
under the,same roof, by defenceloes beings 
whom Providence had placed under my im- 

• ( i , * t , . 

mediate and sole protection. To my amiable 
pai^ner no blame is^to be imputed. Had the 
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nursery been his province, his capacious and 
sound understanding would have adverted to 
all that could be of advantage to our chil¬ 
dren; or if he had suspected any omission on 
irfy part, his candour, his refined affection, 
would have directed my attention to it with¬ 
out wounding my delicacy. It was his de¬ 
light to raise me nearer to a level with him¬ 
self by gently counteracting my foibles, and 
imparting a portion of the gifts with which 
his exalted mind was so richly replenished. 
His scientific and literary acquirements were 
scarcely inferior to any of his cotemporaries; 
and v gnided aiid sustained by him, I trod on 
classic and philosophic ground. Ah! he never 
apprehended, nor did I suppose, that the lib¬ 
rary, the pencil, and the powers of harmony, 
wer,e depriving our infants of the common 
■blessings which the little cottager, amidst rags 
and poverty, en joys through the watchful ten¬ 
derness of his mother. 

*' - >* 

'* * e 

When wjth secret self-complacency I have 

A 

compared myself to neighbours who spent 
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their days at the toilet and card table ; when 
I contemplated the neatness and regularity 
which enhanced the splendonr of our esta¬ 
blishment ; when I have looked pver niy clear 
and punctual accounts, and applied fo^tia-, 
ritable uses the savings of well-o’rdefed fruga¬ 
lity; when I have listened to tfye blessings 
of him who was ready to perish, restored to. 
competence by my bounty, and heat'd enco- 
miums on my versatile~genius, which em¬ 
braced all objects—Oh that some friendly 
voice had apprised tne how vajurly 1 arrogattTl 
these high deserts, stained and blotted by the 
tears of my infants—n^ infants given up to 
an attendant whose specious manners deceiv- 

ed me into a belief that her solicitude for 

1 * 

their welfare was as,‘sincere as my own; and 
though I lost five-lovely innocents under her 
charge, I never entertained a doubt of her fi¬ 
delity. The first four did not survive a year; 
but .the fifth, though always delicate, was 
spared to us above .two’years. Enchanting 
prattler! close twisted round the fibres of his 
.•father’s heart—!when thn hand of death tore 
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» , . . 
him from us; tliqt expansive, generous feeling 

heart seeiped lacerated beyond remedy. The 

rare precocity of my dear boy’s intellect had 

obtained from me more notice than any of 

his predecessors; but fears for my husband’s 

• -■ _ 1 a 

health, divided my thoughts, and conse¬ 
quently, abated my distress for the loss ,of my 
qhild. 

Mr. Villars no linger had spirits or con¬ 
stitution adequate to the toilsome discharge 
legislative duties, and we resolved to seek 
in travelling to foreign countries, some obli¬ 
vion of our Avqe. I had no*_ passed the age 
that allows maternal hope; but all-righteous 

Providence*chastised my former thanklessness 

»' 1 

and inattention, by withholding the blessing 
so importunately desired during the lapse of 
cigfit years. 

When we returned from the continent, we 
made the' tour of Crrcat Britain, remaining 
several weeks with an uncle who resided near 

• • o * 

Canterbury’. At hjs house l accidentally dis- 
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covered the unworthiness of the nurse on 
whose attachment to me and*mine I had so 
firmly relied. Let mothers tremble* for the 
consequences of such supine confidence; and 
Jet them take unceasing precautions against 
the use of soporifics and other devices of'ftW r 

principled attendants. I propose hereafter 
* • • 
to give a full narrative of all I leJlrnt con¬ 
cerning my children’s fate.. 

Lady Harris, without any idea that I was 
the person alluded to, told the dismal tale. 
Then all the infatuation, all the guilt of neg¬ 
ligence sunk up^n my soul; and though I 
had sufficient fortitude it* concfeal the c^use 

from Mr. Villars, whose delicate/rame was 

• _ 

unequal *to sustain 4he shock', 1 passed many 

I * 

days on the bed or anguish. During my 
.11 ness Lady Harris attended me with pn- 
wcaried kindness, aifd insisted we should 
change the scene to Sir Jarpes’s. scfit in Es¬ 
sex. 


Sir James and Mr. Villars wer$ of kindred 
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minds. My partiality for Lady Harris was 
founded in esteem and gratitude; and with 
much pleasure we accepted her invitation. 
We were received jjvith every mark of cordial 
regard, and'found their manner of living bore 
a strikiijg resemblance to the entertainments 
and occupations of our happier days; but 
. with the same taste for the fine arts, and supe¬ 
rior attainments in literature, with uniform 
inspection of her family arrangements, Lady 
Harris was an exemplary mother. The 
strength of her judgment, and an exquisite 
sense of propriety, was conspicuous in her 

house. She was notable without ostentatious 

* ' , 

activity; - and no sefyjle exactitude, no finical 
punctuality, no superfluous ijicety encroached 
on the ease and freedom qf the guests. Though 
her children were objects of unremitting care, 
her'quiet visits to'the nursery never interfered 


with polite attention to her friends. The two 
elder girls passed the time with us; and, with 
the 1 ittle cites, we're' our companions out of 


doors. And in tfce evfcnings also, these bloom¬ 
ing lively creatures diverted us in the drawing- 
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room, -where the superintendence of their 
elder sisters prevented them from giving any 
disagreeable interruption to our conversation. 
Throughout them all there was a certain air 
•of joyous self-possession, which to me, who 
have an insuperable horror against.painful 
restraint, as an enemy to ingenuousness and 
candour, was a sure’earnest of open and ami- 
able dispositions. But this axiom, s.o just 
and beneficial when rightlji applied, I abused 
into a pretext for weak and improper indul¬ 
gence of my boy, who was born the following, 
year, five months after the birth of Lady 
Harris’s first son.* 

• 

I wrote to thi§ liberal-minded friend, ex¬ 
pressing rny insurmountable dread of Bierce- 

• * 

nary attendance, gnd she had the goodness 

to propose bringing her infant, whom she if as 

• 

nursing, and to pass the summer with us. 
• , * 

Before her departure, by precept- and exam¬ 
ple', she qualified me to fjafce theTend in all 

• * % 

that might be essential to my % child’s health. 
® % • • 
Oh, that I had byen equally enlightened and 
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sttemious in the regulation of his impetuous 
passions. He grew up vigorous in person 
and mind; but with a noble exterior, and 
brilliant abilities,, he has often wrung the 
hearts of His parents, who, too late, were., 
made sensible that in giving licence to -his 
vehement self-wili, we had destroyed at once 
his happiness and our own. 

Austerity an 4. rigour are fatal to the 
integrity of too sensitive or timid minds 5 but 
false tenderness is an extreme to be anxiously 
deprecated. The parent who shrinks from 
giving momentary pain in disappointing and 
suppressing the way ward humours of infancy, 
prepares for herself many fruitless struggles, 
when the pride and tenaftionsncss of an after 
period will resist endeavours to correct faults 
tlnjt might have been prevented, or soon 
amended by timely care. Children who have 
not learned,to govern their own feelings, and 
to spare tfeafeelings of others, will sullen more 
from misconduct &s they grow up, than 
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through the most rigid self-denials exacted' 
by wise and good-tempered rulers. 

/ 

My unbounded fondness could deny no 

wish, however unseasonable, wheff Henry was 

an infant, and in a short time he woulcfl&fry 

•' • 1 

no denial to the most hazardous or culpable 
desires. He had but entered his Nineteenth 
year, when a thirst for martial glory steeled* 
his bosom against the anguish of his father, 
whose frequent indispositions ought to have 
awakened some tenderness. For my part, I 
had never opposed a wish expressed bylny 
soul’s idol, and J was passive, though very 

miserable. 

• . 

He obtained a*commission, and an allow-. 

. * 

ance suitable to the heir of an immense for- , 
tune. He was negligent *in writing, Jmt 
when he did gratify us with a letter, the joy 
of his welfare, and the fasqinatjng style of , 
his correspondence, dispelled ajl resentment 

I ^ 

for‘delays. He had not be£» many months 
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with his regiment when his profuse liberality 
involved him id embarrassments, from which 
his father extricated him without one word 

f 

of upbraiding, but with friendly remon¬ 
strances tha* must have affected a mind less 

**«h»uie. v , 

« 

These follies being again and again repeat¬ 
ed, Mr. Villars made a settlement, limiting 
Henry to fouy thousand pounds per annum, 

m' 

and bequeathing the residue of his fortune to 
my disposal. 

His imprudent intimacies were soon dis¬ 
solved by flagrant proofs of ingratitude in his 

•* 

companions; yet the disappointment did not 

make Henry more distrustful of his own 

• ' * • 
judgment, and he plunged into an engage¬ 
ment which would terminate only with life. 
Captivated by the beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments of a girl '.not sixteen, he feli into the 
toils of hecjsjtful uncle, who promoted their 
journey to Scotland, ?nd made her liis wife. 
Had he consulted us, • we would not haye 
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thwarted his inclination, though we might 
have prevailed with him to* postpone the 
nuptials till both parties had rnorie expe¬ 
rience; but the first intimation was by a 
letter from the bride, entreating- our*4)leSt 
sing. •, 

How shall I go on.to say that tfiis lindutiful 

act of our son hurried one parent to the grtiv'c, 

• • 

and made the other repine she w^as denied an 
immediate refuge there. The letter from our 
daughter-in-law was addressed to Mr. Villars; 
the violence of his emotion occasioned die 

rupture of a blood vessel in his lungs, and I 

* » 

was left an opulent but ih«onsoiable widow. 
By a sudd’eil blow I was deprived of the en¬ 
dearing companion *f all my^oys and inqui¬ 
etudes; and my*son, Who ought to have been 
• • 

my comforter, was the unhappy cause of ryy 
irremediable calamity.' Without actual ex¬ 
perience Qf* my feelings, wly> c^n conceive 
my.distraction! .and whers xiy na^A sunk at 
length iato a gloomy calnf|*the sense of 
Wretchedness was unabated. As aU prospect 
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df enjoyment in this life was destroyed, my 
hopes and wishes were impelled towards the 
eternal ^bode of my best beloved. I looked 
back on my past ( life as a delightful dream, 
■from which I had awoke to agonizing realities,, 
T looked ..forwal'd, and this inquiry struck 
upon my soul with an awful sense of misspent 
time. What had I doAe in preparation for 
the" inevitable hour of final retribution? 
Though my life urjis unpolluted by sordid or 
scandalous vices, conscience told me, that, 
educated under pious and moral restrictions, 
and never exposed to temptation, I had no 
merit in exemption from grimes. I resolved 
to increase my practise of charity, which 
covereth a multitude of sins; and in devoting 
my apiple income to assist the unfortunate, 
my own sufferings were alleviated. From 
the torpor of sdftened affliction I was roused 
by a letter in my'son’s hand-writing. He 

had made frequent inquiries for me through 

> 

Miss MtTreLgue,fbtit said he would*ni>t pre- 

i 

sume to addr^Ss them to myself. ° He now 
lamented,"in the most ‘pathetic strain,' - the 
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melancholy event he had unintentionally ‘ 
occasioned; execrated himself as a parricide, 
and finished the climax of a sentence which 
no human heart would have withstood, by 
•informing me that his regiment %as ofHered 
on foreign service, that ht*could, not d?parf 
without imploring forgiveifess; and that he 
would willingly expiate his guilt by shedding 

the vital current which had proved so dfege- 

• • 

nerate. • 

I instantly ordered a carriage, and had 
an interview with my still dear Henry, nl a 
sea-port, where h$ waited a fair wind to con¬ 
vey the battalion to Spain*. I shall not* at¬ 
tempt to describe the agonies of our meeting, 
or of ouf separation. I consented to Receive 
his wife into my protection, and with stream¬ 
ing eyes was pronouncing over them a solemn 
pardon and benediction, tfhen the drums beat 
to atfserwfile the troops foT embarkation. 
Starting from the attitude df submission, mv 
son* said in a smothered voH:e, that as the 

vbL. i. 


L 
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iVpresentative of the best of men, and most 
tender of mother^, he hoped I would consider 
a grand-child a pledge of amity between me 

f 

and his disconsolate Ililaria. She fainted in 
my arm* as he went out; and more like an 
r.rmcfveable statuc»*than a living support, I 

held her in ray arms, 

* « 4 

* 

■ I Upturned home almost petrified hy the 
accumulation of sorrows. My never-failing 

m 

friend. Lady Harris, who had hastened to ine 

in the first, dreary season of my widowhood, 
* • 

now 'came again'to soothe me in absence .of 
the being who was still the dearest to me 
of all ifeneath the cayxtpy of heaven. When I 

f 

recollected p ith what address she ‘managed 
her conversation td divert my reflections from 
their mournful course, and to suggest some 
instructive considerations to the youthful 

t 

matron, I have no words to express my thank¬ 
fulness to‘the author of every gdofl and 
perfect gift^ljat such, a comforter has.been 
bestowed on me, „ • 
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I wished Hilaria to perform the actual 
duties of a nurse, but she made so^ many 
stipulations to secure repose and amusement 
for herself, that I despaired,of compromising 
matters. Lady Harris dissuaded me i^om 
importunity, and recommended the vif# of 

one of my villagers, who having had three 

• • 

children, her milk must have a more equal 

• # 

flow; and as she served with a lady who was, 
remarkable for attention Jk> her nursery, it 
was probable Mrs. Collett would be well ac¬ 
quainted with the care of childretj. 


But to bring tlie question to, issue, it was 

agreed we should try to engage my daughter- 
• * 

in-law’s attention ,to a simple work already 

mentione3, which Laijy Harris had brought 

• • 

for my perusal* hoping that the essay on the 
instruction of the poor, which concludes the 
last volume, by giving a new impctu| to my 
activil^ nlight help my mind to overcome 
dejection. 


TiiE^first evening* we. were aldue, Lady 
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'Harris said she had a strong desire to com¬ 
pare her own opinions and ways some twenty 
or thirty years ago, with those recommended 
by a writer who had descended to the minutiae 
of infantine management, in a late publica- 
JUonr' “ And as ypsu, my old friend,” said her 
ladyshipj “ know my proceedings iu the days 
of yore, you' will help me to observe where 
they coincide, and. where they dissent from 
modern practices; and perhaps the junior 
Mrs. Villars may fincl some maxims deserving 
her approbation,” 

c 

V J 

Lady Harris read aloud; but in the nine- 

.t 

teenth page Hilari^.interrupted her, request¬ 
ing she would repeat the sentence.We 
would not require ladies £o °perforn\, menial 
services, but we would entreat them to minute 

inspection of thej.r infants; and if once in- 
* 

dneed to this attention, ihey will be convinced 
it is indispensable.” % _»■ 

“ What does, this # antiquated seriEonizer 
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• • • • * 
mean?” said Hilaria; “are ladies to be slaves 

to their children?” 

4 

“ She wishes no more,” replied Lady Har¬ 
ris, “in behalf of children, than is freehand 
profusely given to adoptee! favourites 3f art 
inferioy order. I must tell you, Mrs. Yiilars, 
how I learned to perforin maternal offices,; 
Though allied to nobility I was left; a por¬ 
tionless orphan at the age of sixteen, but I 
had received an education at once elegant 
and solid", through the care of,.my good pa¬ 
rents. Their fortune was ruined by the fail¬ 
ure of a banking-house; and § whether the 
shock hastened the cleatli of my mother is 

uncertain. She .had been long filing, and* 

<% • 00 * 

did not survive our njisfortunes threb months. 

• 9 

My father dragged on a woeful existence' 
two years; and in all that time his sisters, 
Lady L_-— and Lady*F-sejdom con¬ 

descended to inquire for uA, As he held a' 
post‘under goVermpent/ liis^'incdme ceased 
with his life; and his savings since the total 
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ipss of his property, were too inconsiderable 
for the most Moderate supply of necessaries, 

when t was left alone in the world. 1 there- 

( 

lore wrote to my aunts, that 1 felt it my duty 
« 

to take no*vmportant step without consulting 
»th«7n; and begged they wrtuld use their in¬ 
fluence' to procure me a situation as a go¬ 
verness. *To this they gave a decided negative; 
but- offered me an asylum in their families by 
'turns! 

« 

“ Though I suffered all the mortifications 

'cu dependence, I ought to be grateful for their 

protection, for they retained for me a rank 

whj( h introduce^ me to Sir James Harris’s 

notice. But this is foreign to the purpose. 

Lady L_had three children, who died in 

«• * 

infancy, and my lord and her'ladyship gave 
up their hearts, to the lower creation. My 

l 

lord had the finest Jiovscs and hounds in the 
country ; c her ladyship had tlnj moot; beautiful 
birds a nd th e mo$t,rare exotics, and she had 
also two lap-fkigs, whose form and colour 
we v e extolled by all the visitors. 
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“ When I went to inv aunt, Lady F_L_*, 

I could not help remarking:, that her assiduity 

0 

iri respect to the nursery, bore no,comparison 
to Lady L-.’s unwearied diligence to pro¬ 

cure any advantage for the aviary iiifJT green- 
house. And the latter ’carried about her 
darlings Clio and Euphrosync, much oftener 
than the former deigned to take her lovely 

twins in her arms. Loi*d L-had if sub- 

terranean communication with the edifices 
that sheltered the objects of his solicitude; 
and a passage of the same kind—led to the 
receptacles for her ladyship’s songster and 
plants, for the ^convenience of access in bad 
weather, or at late boxy#; but I ncver'lu aid 
of nocturnal visits being paid to her childrsu*' 
by Laity F_1. 

“How many ways do friul mortalsparvert 

good into evil ? Lady F!-was an enthusiast 

in -^li^ion, and imagined s^c was serving the- 
6 lease*d Creator in clost-t^ e>^-dsg^ilnd fol- 

4 • % 

lowing popular preachers, tfhilst she left four 
cfraryiing little ou*es/ without care or in^truc- 
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*ti»n. Her common phrase was, when his 

lordship remonstrated on her neglect—‘ she 

remembered the poor things in her prayers, 

and. left them to Providence:’_ ‘The Al- 

» 

mighty enjofiis ns to use the means his good- 

■ntsiT has provided,’ retorted his lordship, 

‘ we mast take care of our children’s consti- 

tutions, if we wish them*to be healthy; and 

weViust give them instruction if we hope for 

comfort in their virtues.’—‘ My lord, my 

lord, this is the doctrine of dead works. I 

have faith in the mercies of the most High, 

anOTie will be h parent to my children.’—I 

must tell you how little consistency my poor 

aunt*preserved in heP sentiments—she heard 

that one oJF her favourite orators" had been 

thrown from his 'horse, and Was confined at a 
« • { 

paltry inn, twelve miles from the castle. She 

« ' 

ordered a litter te convey him there, and went 
herself to see every proper means should be 
employed‘in his Removal. -’x 

« <• . • * 

“ When she told lys lordship her intentibn, 
M f lady,’,.said he, ‘ might it not be mbre 
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worthy of your faith to pray for the honost* 
clergyman, and to trust to Providence? She 
made no reply, but set out to use thh means 
which, in respect to her infants, she repro¬ 
bated as dead works. 

“ A respectable widow superintended the 
• • • 
nursery. She had suckled the eldfest child; 

and at her husbandVdeath, Lord L_ 

her and her two children into .the house, as 

• 

he had reason to believe she would be tender 

and attentive to his forsaken babes, and he 

• * ^ 

assisted her in forming their minds. He 4b*on 
taught me to be of some service in that way; 
and never have 1 forgotten a remark he made 
when talking of further improvements r^-. 

cently made upt)n»*Lord lfL -’s stables.— 

* Well, Luphemia,’ ’said he, looking round, 
upon his children, who were sitting with us 
in an arbour of their own play ground, ( the 

exer&uur' made by Lord and JLady L- 

nfUyjeoch us yrith wbaS vigil ap C“«w~»ough t 
to Superintend these gems' of. far surpassing 
IS • 
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v worth. If so much care is necessary to the 
vegetable or irtrational species, how unremit¬ 
ting should be our attention to creatures 

c 

.whose goodly frame is but the casket in 

which is deposited a precious geui to be gra- 

dually polished ipto full value and lustre,” 

* * ' 

“ This is all fine talking,” said Hilaria, 
“ “ «hut if the nurse .was such a sagacious, well- 
disposed person, why teaze her with interfe¬ 
rence?” 

* I will read.my answer just i» the next 
sentence to that in which I was interrupted,” 
^aid #1 Lady HarrisAll mere mortals are 
liable to errors and negligences; and a check 
upon these may save children from the dread- 
ful miseries of a distempered' body, and a 
corrupted heart.” 

“ All' this, is, said,” interruptedv HaJaria, 
“f to frivejfro wrker.some roopi for dcc^ama- 
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- “ Hear me a little further,” said L^dy 

.Harris, continuing to read._L.“ The bills of 
mortality throughout the British empire, 
evince, by the most authentic documents, 
that of the infants born into th* world, one- 
third are doomed to periejh within tin*- fir^t 
month, and scarcely one half attain the age 
of puberty; whilst every newspaper gives in¬ 
stances of crimes and indiscretions that^add' 
pungency to natural calamities ( in all condi¬ 
tions.”_These facts spe ik for themselves, 

more forcibly than all the rhetorical sentences 
that can.be put'together, «atid surely*the 
exertion of a few months or years would be 
well bestowed to proven^ the ‘least evij they 
include."’ * 

• * 

% * * 

“ But htfw comes it,” rejoined Hilaria, 

“ that so many ladies bring up fine families, 

* 

aud leave them to tbte purses at least for two 
yeaxi? .There is our neighbour, L&lyM^ 
eheHais five children, ,v$r^ promising cress- 

tares.". 
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v I now pnt ip a word-Lady M 
had a, good aunt, who died very lately.; she 
took gre^t delight ip superintending the nur¬ 
sery.” 

, “-WeH,” said* Hilaria, « Lady M_ 

mpst ha$e had many good lessons from her, 
and I take her ladyship for my raoder.” 

** .V' 

« Wh£n l had the happiness of receiving a 

grandson to my. hosom, it seemed as if roy 

husband and my son were restored to me, and 

my earthly hbpes were revi ved. Lady Harris 

left *us iu ten days after its birth. Hilaria 

« 

shewed the utmost fondness for her child, but 
took no trouble in its behalf. An'incident 
produced a change in her manner which I had 
despaired of effecting. - I received a note 

from LordM—announcing that his little 

» 

girl, a week younger than our boy, had died 
in convulsions. „ Hilaria turned palfcj and 
- was mo ^^ houf/htial than usual all Ahe af¬ 
ternoon. The servapt who.brought this note 
-uacLmentioned to ours, that the nurse vas 
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blamed for the child’s death. Of tfri» 
Hilaria informed me when she returned from 
the nufsery after tea, and I missed the vo¬ 
lumes Lady Harris ! had given me. In less 
than a week Hilaria brought t4&em back to 

the parlour, saying, “ I ought not to jvith,- 

• • 

hold from you, my dear .Madam, the satis¬ 
faction of knowing I am a thorough convert 
to the maxims I disputed.when Lady Harris' 
was here; and henceforward I shall endea¬ 
vour to atone for my obstinacy.” 

Since I have been deprived* of the object 
to whom my fondest esteem was consecrated, 
1 have never left my retreat but to ob^y the 
call of dbty: and, since the birth of my grand¬ 
son, I have been famished Witl\ new objec¬ 
tions to qnit*my hotne; bnt seeing sufficient 
grounds for relying upon £Lilaria’s attention 
to her child, and to’cqnvince me his nurse 
(hsob^rged' her part from, affectionate and 
conscientious motives, ,1, c&termjnedjo pais 
arfewaveeks with Iny yeite^able aunt, Lady 
Si_, who; dueing • four ye$rs, ha&.JSeer 
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♦ confined to her chair by the gradual decay of 
her loco-motivfe powers. I only waited Miss 
Montague’s convenience to take up her abode 
here, as a companion td my daughter-in-law, 

c 

'when-an express from Rose Vale demanded. 
0 

.my immediate presence there, on account of 

Mrs. Brown’s alarming illness. The history 

of this singularly valuable person will'be seen 

'in’her own words, in the proper place; but 

at present 1 /shall avoid all digression, and 
« 

proceed to delineate the affecting and in¬ 
structive .death-bed scene I have recently wit¬ 
nessed; and 1.earnestly h6pe the description 
may stimulate heads of families to.bestow up¬ 
on their dependents the means of intellectual 
improvement, and encourage these dependents 
to dignify their menial situation by the re¬ 
spectability inseparable 'from genuine worth. 

I set otft for Rose Vale without delay, and 
arrived the following morning before break¬ 
fast. ThU'hour,of two had just stmek^ipon 
the g&BAL&all click, when I was informed my 
aunt had been .Wheeled 'into Mrs. Brown’s 
thaw her, and wished te see me; I percei ved 
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a sad alteration in the features of the aged 
invalid; but her eyes beamed with serene in¬ 
telligence. A hectic glow coloured her 
cheeks; and, as she pressed my hand between 
her burning palms, I discerneiKsymptoms of 

fatal itialady. But the piety of the' flying 

• • 

person forbade me to view with sorrow her, 
near approach to. blessedness and glory. I 
could not shed a tear; ajid though inyjiurit' 
was losing the companion of her* dreaty 
hours, she seemed to be inspired with senti¬ 
ments superior to selfish grief. \Ve had sat 
more than a quarter of an holir, when .Mrs. 

Brown said, “ I know I am dyiqg; but it is 
» 

a gentle call which sumn\ons lAe to thrpw oft' 
the poor remains of mortality. I have been 
retracing the stejv» by which I q’as raised a- 

bove the igtforance**of my forefathers; and, 

* \ f * 
O! that the millions who Jive and die, with 

hardly any perception, of their own mental 
excellencies, or regard to tlyjir ovrtj immortal^ 
destination, could, like, pe> be tapghf to re¬ 
spect ^themselves. * Tlioilgfi^ to be rich of 
great is denied to*beta by ibe w d<?cre$sw£ PI* 
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erring Providence, their Christian graces and 
innate .understanding is not insuperably cir¬ 
cumscribed by the, narrowness of their out- 
ward possessions. In their love to God and 
man, in rectitude towards their fellow-crea¬ 
tures? temperance* and self-denial, in' the 
power o£ seeking'entertainment and enjoyr 
ment within themselves, they may kee*p pace 
"ivitfe^the most prosperous; and, O! how 

edobling to human nature is trne Christianity. 
♦ 

These are blessings which the highest orders 
of society,are desirous to impart to the lowest. 
In the most enlightened ages of Pagan philo¬ 
sophy, the instruction of the poor was totally 
disregarded, &nd no" higher principle than 
Jear actuated their conduct; but i if our happy 
land, the, sacred** personage who fills the 
throne, and the most excellent characters 
that surround tho seat of royalty, far front 
spnrning the* generous‘■emulation of a poor 
.labourer v?hp wmld, and who successfully 
7*oy stakeJto imilatfc their viftpes, theyvfyiuM 
be liberally ■ disposed,“to contribute their did 
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own. On-this-basis I rest my last request-to' 
my honoured benefactress. ’ I never have 
troubled your ladyship hy expressing the 
overflowing gratitude’ which filled my heart, 

• sensible that the delicate condescension with * 

% 

which I was treated, far transcended my^ioor* 
professions.” 

,» » » 

• • 

“ Mv excellent friend,” said Lady S 

» 

“ you gave me proofs of affection superior to 
all professions, and I have become not only 
happier, but wiser and better, by, an inter¬ 
change of thought’with you. ' fiut this is 'no 
time for retrospections: I will not again in¬ 
terrupt your communications.” ‘ 

• ‘ . 

Mrs.“Crown raised my aunt’sdi^nd to her 
lips, and proceeded* to say, “ I have been, 
rescued from indigence: 1 have had my mind 
imbued with knowledge,, pf which my pro¬ 
genies •’'never enjoyed one gjiiflpse; but,, 
pf ai$d be God, I have «eld dm been-tompted 
to'forgbt my origin,’ an4 at tips moment, the 
distress oKny compeers presses Jjeavilj»'Upo8 
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•my spirit. Since I heard that the crop has 
« 

again failed in the Highlands, that, in jured in 

a greet) state -by frost, it was afterwards 

drenched by loqg continued rains, and in 

sorafl places inundated by rivers, and that 

more that) one half lies under snow upon the 

fields, though the first months of winter are 

far advanced; I have very painfully ruminated 

u^>on the probable consequences to extensive 

districts, where the,inhabitants, with the hardy 

independence of spirit characteristic of their 

mountainous regions, brave every difficulty 
* t , '• t t 

in*'supporting their families, yet cannot earn 

the most scanty subsistence. During several 

months there must-be frequent and long in- 

• * 

..terra pt iocs to handicraft and agricultural oc¬ 
cupations f and the spinning-wheel foo,which, 

4 

in former times, afforded 9 beneficial resource 
to ( the female irfmates of a cottage, now finds 
little encouragement. How then can it be 
possible Jor.a labourer, who depends Entirely 
upo f p du i ly gains, JUt supply with the necessa¬ 
ries 0/ life the»befngn who look up to*him for 
‘“maintenance? In the failure of a crpp the 
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proprietors suffer so severely, that it would 
be unreasonable to expect gi'eat exertions in 
behalf of their people. 1 have indeed known 
some landlords in th’e Highlands to make as¬ 
tonishing sacrifices of p’rivatev?onv?n fence* 
to purchase meal for th« 4 poor in tinfes of 
scarcity;, but gentlemen who have growing, 
families, and have.accumulated sums to pro¬ 
vide for younger children* cannot, in jy$tic<}‘. 
to them, indulge their charitable feelings to 
a great extent. Let ttis plead my excuse 
for a proposal which has long dwglt upon my 
mind; and as an Expedient for Relieving cala¬ 
mity has occurred to me, it would be. a cri¬ 
minal selfishness to suppress tlie idea from a 
fear of 'seeming ostentatious or presuming. 
Why sljould the' j;aluctanee excised by pride 
or timidity, ’in haatudiiig misconstructions, 
deter me from endeavouring to become the 
humble instrument for mitigating real and 
dre^djul# evils. The attempt car# iujurc no 
mortal, and it may excise ,tho ready^ benignity 
of thewvise and the’good;; Who, it they could 
form any idea of the living pictures of piisery 
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I. beheld in the Highlands in the years 1782 
and 1800 , and which, it is to be feared, will 
be seen' in deeper colouring before another 
harvest shall ripen in our isle, these philan¬ 
thropists w8uld sanction an effort, however 
feeble, to combifre moral instruction with 
a supply of necessary food, to the most use- 

* r. * 

fnl, the most suffering class of their fellow- 

subj'ects. Since the middle of autumn I have 
« 

foreseen this.exigency, and turned my atten¬ 
tion to the revisal of my dear husband’s ma¬ 
nuscript, of which your ladyship has been 
« *• 

pfeased more than once to speak favourably, 
as calculated to inform the conduct of the 
lower classes 1 with-correct and vivifying prin- 

t 

cjples. JN^y own little work, entitled The 

Mother and Nutse's Frfend, I hav f e looked 
* * \ « 

( over, and I wish to have bpth these published 

by subscription for instituting a permanent 

« 

fund to purchase grain. I know grain will 
, keep several .years in a dry situatioriT^-and, 
whe trwaa ted, it may be made into meal, to 
be s6ld at a moderate price to the labouring 
“$>oor te the time-of scafcify. Dare I indulge 
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the romantic hope, that this charity shall bfe 
founded by productions frpm tKe pen of Mar- 
inaduke Brown and his plebeian wife! Yet, 

if the fund could have a'commencement, there 

* #' 

are many individuals exalted in raid?, fort.une, 
and intellect, who would entich it by dcma- 
tions and bequests. Many Hoble und philan¬ 
thropic institutions adorn our land; hut none 
of them can surpass, and . few can , equal 
utility, a resource for delivering from famine 
a class of people whose incessant industry, 
and inoffensive manners, give: them the 

I • * 

strongest claim to assistance. ‘ 1 have not 

limited my bequest^to any part of the British 

empire. 1 wish 1 could’diffuse its benefits 

over the universe j but, all 1 can do, or at- 
* 

tempt, I laaye to y& 6 x regulation,* my .dear 

Lady S ; ,__, and toJVfrs. Villars, pr whomr 

soever you shall appoint. I would not fett^r 
the superior judgment of those who may deign 
to act for. me, except that 1 beg*the.patronage 

of the ^atl of M,-may be humbly sdli- 

cited/ My ( hushand served dnder his Lord¬ 
ship 'la America, aftd* he , enthusiast! cjflly 
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revered him as a true Christian hero; who, 

, % 

undauifted in the field of danger, was yet 

more to ho loved and honoured for the unob- 

* 

trusive virtues that fjow from self subjugation, 
his* own^person his lordship unites the 

• f • 9 ^ ' 1 * 

Interests of the three' kingdoms; and if the 
subscription shall* he to any amount, his jus¬ 
tice will impartially determine the proportions 
accofdipg to the mbst urgent necessity of the 
countries.” * , 

Mrs. Brown’s voice at times sunk so low 

• . ■ *■ 

that we could scarcely hear the sentences she 

articulated, and sire frequently slumbered for 

some minutes. Thp thirst attendant on a 

. * 

• hfectic fever must be allayed, and thus many 

long paiwes'took place; afid it is bift candid 

\ • 

•to inform the reader, that/mr attention was 
so tenderly 6xed upon the speaker, as to 
make it impossible to*give a distinct repetition 
’ of her words, h&d we not found in Writing 
the aTtdres/5 she*inffertded < to make to hie By 
letter, if not prevented by the sudden attack 
'of anlnfiaimhation in her*chest. Wh^n she 
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awoke from a troubled sleep, she made a sign • 

to me to come nearer, and in brdken accents, 

she said:—“ The letters written to mv 

daughters, and the nursfery tales, I promised 

long ago they should have to publishjfor their 

own behalf, to apply the profit^ in purchasing 

books. As to the two othor s manuscripts, 

the only chance for a wide circulationTpf the 

maxims they afford, is to devote them to tlfier 

• 

purpose I have already explained. .If printed 
for private views they would be little noticed, 
and must, of course come to no considerable 
pecuniary advantage;*but, if bequeathed fot 

a charitable purpose, they mayj>ass into many 

« • 

hands, and prevent fatal errors»in th£ manage¬ 
ment or tuition of infancy.” She was again 
silent for n$ar an bbijs; but having.taken a 

little refreshment, declared herself much ea- 

% 

sier. “ My dear Mrs. Villars,” *he said, “ at 
this awful crisis I ought tb §peak without re¬ 
serve; a»4 y«u will, I know, forgive fhe for 
saying, that I consider the publication of the 
'Mother and Nurses Frien^&sfan essential 
assistant to your Nunsery RSfortnef, from 
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•which I expect advantages incalculable. Re¬ 
formation in tfie nursery is the grand deside¬ 
ratum for augmenting individual, domestic, 
and social felicity, by preventing bad habits, 
'and giving-Co Christian ethics the earliest, 
•possession -of th£ heart; but these blessed 

effects must operate, not alone in the higher 
* « < 
spheres, it will be not less necessary to teach 

mothers, in the lowest station, the method for 
^ * 

preserving the health of their babes, for ex¬ 
citing their best feelings, and by engaging 
their affections and understanding in' the 
(farth of reason, to imbibe and to establish 
principles of integrity and benevolence. The 
season of childhood' and youth, passed under 
the parental roof, is, in fact, a girl’s appren¬ 
ticeship,, to- the “duties '«f a nurses and as 
children in the most ^exalted ranks receive 
their first impressions chiefly from their nurse, 
it is the interest of the great and affluent to 
take effectual measures for qualifying the 
meanest to gi^e good example in thg care 
and government Of «their families. One 1 ad¬ 
vantage will certainly attend my huihble 
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pages. The narrow-minded, the self-sufficient ., 
and unfeeling, all who are most in w^nt of 
instruction, will be more apt to take a hint 
from a work which* is skimmed over, to 
,see what has been said to others, than if * 
the lesson should be adctyessed to*them-, 
selves.” 

. » * 

4 

“ Will yon allow me,” said l x “ to spnd* 

9 

your manuscripts to the editor .of La Belli 

* 

Assemblce P” 

* 

• • 

“ Most willingly, and I thank you for*tlfe 

suggestion. If the editor, will condescend 

* 

to admit the whole, or 5 part, into that 

0 

repository df elegant and edifying^variety, J 
hope it njay promote the object o£ my ardent 
wishes. The'public has aright to inquire, 

4 • 

and to be satisfied, that the sentiments I 

* 

wish to disseminate arfi calculated for rais¬ 
ing the .standard of morals yi commu¬ 
nity.’ 


V«L. II. 


• «M 
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The remaining part of the day Mrs. Brown 
seemed almost in a state of insensibility, ex- 
cept that she opened her lips to receive the 
dilating liquids very eften presented to her. 
In the^ course of the night a copious expecto¬ 
ration gave her g?;eat relief; and about noon 
* 

next day, my auyt and I went to see her. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Ferguson, had come, in 
con|cqyence of an express sent to inform her 
of her mother’s indisposition; and Mary, who 
had accompanied Lady Maria to India, re¬ 
turned with her as the wife of a respectable 
civilian. The good woman expressed great 

satisfaction on hearing of Mary’s change of 

* 

fortune:_“She was a very pretty girl,” said 

n <1 

she, “ and as good as she was handsome. I 

" ' r 

hope prosperity has not foiled her. Much 
do I rejoice that Lady Maria comes to Scot¬ 
land so opportunely, to cheer my dear Coun¬ 
tess.” 

)» 

My aunt did not attempt to spejdv. sjhe 
knew Mrs. Bro> nvdluded to her own demise; 
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and she could not, without great emotion, 
enter upon that subject. 

“ Mrs. Villars,” said Mrs. Brown, “ will 
you have the goodness to exalnine the con¬ 
tents of this packet, while I can see And hear 

I will he obliged to you to read the title pages 

and niottoes of the manuscripts you will find 
there.” , . ' ' 

* 

I first drew out of the parcel a thick book, 
made of post paper, entitled Memoirs of Paul 
Ponder, atftl others: toshewthat truth is the 
strongest safeguard; liomjsiy the best policy; 
and the surest means to make'servitude and 

n 

0 

labour e'asy, is to perform each separate part 
with ejqictitude-aijd fidelity—TJie motto on 

' -s 

the title pagfe was—£ 

• • 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly-—angels could no more. 

* • * « 

• u *4 ’recollect, Lady^Ji—saickMrs. 

II to win, “ that your la tittup said some ae- 
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ronnt of our first interview ought to introduce 
this wprk.” * 

* 

“ I am still of the same opinion,” said my 

• :pint: and‘ I have preserved the notes we 
.took That evening,"'"which I shall give or send 
to Mrs. Villars.” • 

1 . * r 

«* » 

1 s:<e next manuscript was entitled The 
Mother and Nurse's Friend. The motto in 
the title page— 

Britannia! my clear, my native soil! 

for whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent, 
Long may thy hardy ions, of rustic toil, 

Be blest wit If health afid peace, and sweet content! 

* r 

And O! may Heaven their simp^le'Jives prevent 
Fronf. l'uxury’s contagion, weak and file! 

• Then howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

■And stand a wall of lire around their much lo\*i isle!” 
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The first chapter, which laid down rule^ 
for preserving the health of ‘infants, was in¬ 
troduced by the following lines :_y * 

Sweet floweret, pledge o’ tliickle ^ive, 

And ward o’ uiony a carp ! 

What heart o’ stane wad t!iT>u na n*ove rf 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fun ? 

These two manuscripts* were enveloped by 
a deed of conveyance, bequeathing all the 
profits tliat might accrue from their publica¬ 
tion, to the charitable institution already 

• ^ • * 0 

mentioned; and the address Mrs. Brown 
spoke to the Countess was also there, as a 
letter intended for me. •.The manuscript 
copy of th*e Nursery Tales, and the letters 
from Mr. and Mrt.*Brovvrf to thtoiujspns and 
daughters, were sealed up and directed for* 
them. 

IVftis. Brown survived a weei»s and had the 
. happjVibss of seeing her difligAters, .who Hired 
a Carriage, and came to her last bles-„ 

sii%, which was alPsh'e had to b«stow. *Lady 
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Maria andMarv reached Rose Vale the night 
before Mrs. Brown’s decease. She begged to 
see Colonel Elphhistonc, his children, and 
Mary’s husband. When she looked round 
upon so marty of her dear master and mis¬ 
tress's descendants*,’ and upon her own dutiful 
'Viflspring, she ejaculated a short but fervent 
thanksgiving to Cod, saying, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace: 
glory be to thy blessed name.” That evening 
she sat up to get her bed made. My aunt 
hardly left hey a moment. She was seated 
near the bed, and I was assisting Mary to 
raise her grandmother’s head, by adding ano¬ 
ther pillow, as she complained of increased 
difficulty in respiration, we heard her softly 
whisper, “ in life and in'death, Lord, may I 

o •' 

he thine!” She spoke no n;ore. Her pious 
spirit had passed i«4to a blessed eternity. Her 
memory is embalmed by the unfeigned esteem 
of a large circ'e of friends, and by the most 
tender affection of hei family. 

. a 

■i *' 

When I returned home, i found Frederick 
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I Ian is had conic with his cousin, Lord F_ L, 

I 

to pay some visits in our neighbourhood, 
and had expressed much disappointment at 

mv absence. I invited him and Lord F 

% 

to spend some days with us, anfl thd\ both - 

/ • 

seemed to pass the long evening agreeably 
in the library of choice books, which were 
selected by dear Mr/Villars. I shewed them 
the manuscripts' intrusted to me by Mrs. 

t 

Brown, and they have gngaged to promote 
the subscription. Frederick, whose senti¬ 
ments are never rashly uttered, assures me I 
may hope for the highest sanction our empire 
can afford. “ \\hen it is*considered,” said 

he, “ that the charity fo£ which it is intended 

* • 

embraces objects that every worthy miftd 

must desire to prdfliote, I*am cTmftd^nt the 

• / 

most exalted personage in the kingdom# 

will honour it with his countenance. Jt is 

• 

an institution to relieve the most urgent dis¬ 
tresses t and the.means by whydi^t is raised* 
are t®* circulate instruction, lliat jnay {Each 
the most effectual inethodroy* preserving the 
lives, the health, and‘the moraKt.y oF“S class 
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of. people whose welfare is indispensable to 
the national prosperity. You may therefore 
rely upon t the R_,—1 munificence; and O, 
highly favoured country! where the humble 
suggestion of'a poor widow receives efficiency 
.from the patriot prince.” 

I' v 

1 have indeed remarked, that whatever di¬ 
versify of disposition of genius may be disco- 

vered in the illustrious branches of our R_1 

family, one sentiment of the most exalted and 

diffusive benevolence unites them. If the 

' « 

natme and necessity of this charity shall be 
properly represented, I am well assured that 
Frederick’s hope will not be in vain. 

But, from the bright perspective o*f success 
jto Mrs. Brown’s charitable attempt, I must 
turn to subjects immediately connected with 
my duty as Nursery Reformer. 

„ t . '■ 

^ *•, > . 

A' passage in* the hook upon Intellectual 
Education, whqn it first met my view, vibrated 
through 'ev^ry feeling c»f fny heart, with ah- 
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guish inexpressible; and, since I saw Frede¬ 
rick Harris, the impression* made by these 
lines has been poignantly renewejh I shall 
quote them here, beseeching parents to allow 
them a serious consideration, itifealaneingthe 
value of morals against pilose acquirements 

that are sometimes more Anxiously cultivated 
• . » 
than the qualities* essential to hcfjipiness;_ 

“We have seen all the*satisfaQtiort derived*' 1 
from talents, acquirements, and accomplisfx- 
ments, utterly overwhelmed by solicitude and 
suspicions respecting a youn^ person’s beha¬ 
viour when out of sight. Oil the other fcaftd, 
we have experienced the bussed effects of pure 
morals in adorning native, gifts and elegant 
attainments, and in raising the possessor, not ( 
only in <he estifnatton of the good^ and wise,, 
but in the opinion fif those who could no£ 
define in what the secret charm of unaffected 
goodness and propriety of demeanour con* 
sist&U* • 

‘However hard this tjp£baf paust bear upon 
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niygelf, I shall pursue it, to erect a beacon for 
warning others to shun the rocks and shoals 
where my domestic joys were wrecked. I re¬ 
joice most sincerely in the conspicuous merits 
universally attributed to the son of my most 
Valued friend,- and in drawing a self condemn¬ 
ing parallel between him and my poor Henry, 
1 can appeal to the Great Searcher of all 
hearfc for my upright intentions. If I envy 
Lady Harris the blessing of a son so exempt 
from foibles, I hope the emotion is numingled 
with malevolence. I congratulate that exem¬ 
plary mother upon her success in curbing the 
earliest indication? of evil in her boy; and I 
bewail my own inadvertence, in having failed 
to'consult her in the tuition of my own. Had 
I felt tlje, same solicitude fdr his mon.l sanity, 
•as was ever preying upon*m,y heart on account 
of fyis bodily constitution, we should have 

escaped many sorrows. Frederick and my son 
« 

are nearly of ^hc-same age; both the only and 
long'desired heirs \’>f opulence; both Uncom¬ 
monly endowed*and adorned in personal and 
mentSi ’gifts'and attaihnfents; both, by ’na- 
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tare, vivacious, ardent, and impetuous; Jmt 
Frederick happily acquired Self government, 
by the timely, gentle, salutary restrictions to 
which, from the first dawn of reason, he was 
inured by his fond yet prudent^mrent*. Tips 
invariable, though mild ct/ptroul, haviife corrv 
menced in his infancy, became so customary , 
that its operation inflicted no paiif; and \yith 
each successive year, .increasing benefits rS-V 
suited from habitual power oyer his own In¬ 
clinations. Whilst I, infatuated by misplaced r 
tenderness, and by a selfish inductance to* 
exact the least compliance that might diseon- 
cert the amusing gaiety of my child, gave way' 
to his most reprehensible caprices; and the 
older lie grew, the indulgence of his failings 
became more destructive.to his own bappi- 
ness, an4 to*the jieifcc of his parents, llis im-^, 
mediate gratification engrossed my thoughts: 

I made no provision for futurity; but Sir 
Jann£S»and Lady Harris, with *flbre enliglij- 
•enod*aflection, insuretlsihiSger portion^!' uni- 
*form»enjoyment for th*£&.$ell governed pupil 
tn his youth, and his imfnly yirtuowue flow 
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aj)£rpetual spring of comfort to them, and of 

satisfaction and honour to himself. He has 

< 4 . 

all my Henry’s animation; but he never for- 

V. • 

gets the deference dne to others, and to his 
own higji ch^Bacterl His glowing imagina¬ 
tion, acid intense passions, guided and reined 
in by religious and moral sentiments, have 
been prevented from deluding him into fatal 
indiscretions; but my inconsistent, inconsi¬ 
derate, dear charmer, at one time all we could 
admire, appeared at another, alas! all we 

* could deplore, the victim of inflated fancy, 

r «\ 

and of unreguiated desires; But I will not 

1 despond. Though I gave him every license, 

his father nevei omitted to admonish him, and 

. .« , 

we both endeavoured, by precept, and by 

• f ' 

example, to teach him the.tjilngs that related 
to his immortal interests. 1 , Though my folly 
counteracted these impressions, I hope they 
are not effaced; and when the ebullition of 

9 

youthful pension hath subsided, these early 
lessors will assert tljeir influence. The $tieds 

o I 

implanted by piousf parents may tako root, 
though^bey should not flourish for a season. 
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and I hope to shelter my old age under *the 
protecting shade of my Herrtys virtijps. 


I had just writteri. this page, and was con¬ 
sidering if partiality had'not jftWled *^e,whrfti 
Hiiaria, with her son in ^ier arms, #nd aw 

open letter in her hand, rushed in* “ He is 

. , • 

well! *he is well!” she exclaimed, * and there 
is a letter for yqu.” A joyful tremor ^eize3' 
me: I could hardly break tjie seal. My 
dear Henry has been punctual in writing to 
us, which confirms the hopes Lhave lately 
expressed. He {ells me “ to be under no 

concern for the fatigues,and privations he 

# • 

undergoes. They are suqdicide "for a,mind 

• • 

diseased*: and I believe I have learnt mare 

wisdom % in a ctfmp, than, my heart might 

have imbibed by jndby years residence, wherq 
• ® 

qo opportunity was afforded for proving the 
efficacy of her dictattes. I ’see here, that 
moral # apd steady ' cbaracteysthe most- 
madhjated in the approach, of sanguinary 
conflict, the most fiatieuVatxl magnanimous 
under wounds, and inthe Cfertain.prOspect of 
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sjfe^dy dissolution; and my reason tells me, 
that principles of sufficient potency for sus¬ 
taining th(\soul in''such circumstances must 
be of divine origin, and ought to he cherished 
as the shield’and buckler of a soldier.” 

“ O.n!” said I, giving the letter to Hilaria, 
“ 6ur beloved Henry will return to us the 

u 

countsrnart' of Frederick Harris, and Sir 

9 

James will no longer,, under various pretexts, 

a 

estrange his son from us. He employed all 
possible delicacy; but I penetrated his mo¬ 
tive/and I could not blame him!” 

i 

“ That motive will no longer exist,” said 
Hilaria, wbh a deep blush of tenderness for 
her husband; “ and to ytfur lenity,' my dear 
madam, must all our happiness* be ascribed. 
Had my dearest* Henry remained in Britain, 
unpardoned liy you, and we, two giddy crea- 
tures, had continued to go about, the dupes 
of every idle scheme for pleasure, I shudder 
to think of the probable consequences; hut 
he is 71 trusl, forming" hitnself to all you a can 
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desire, and you have inspired me with an Snf- 
bition to be worthy of Jiim, and to nyike this 
dear boy a phoenix. I vt&s goiirg' to whip 
him to-day, but Mrs. Collet said you would 
be offended.” 

“ I would be more than offended; I would 
be grieved. What Could he have done to incur 
your displeasure to such a height, HilajJia ?” 

“ Wf^v, I took out my watch to look at 
the hour, and, holding it. c^reles^ly in my‘ 
hand, my young master insisted to hate the 
glittering toy.” 

“ And thus it is,” interrupted J, “ tliat'the. 
temper* of* infa*nt5*are often spoiled, by dis¬ 
playing to therm/ofbidden objects, and chag-. 
tising them for desires, the impropriety of 
which they cannot conjprehetid. Forgive me 

for*saykig you was more in than -hiii*. 
• • 

Dojdu reinejnber Lady «H arris’s ^letterf” 


“ Not very diftirittly; *but«l.wi!Mook at 
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it' this moment.”— " I plead guilty," .co'nti- 

tr 

nued Hilaria, returning with the letter, from 

which sheTead ther following paragraphs:_ 

“ You have furnished me with numerous in- 
ducements to take^the pen, my dear Hilaria. 
The pleasure of complying with your request, 
of being useful to your dear boy, and contri- 
bufing a few pages to the Nursery Reformer, 
arb motives quite sufficient, without including 
my own incessant solicitude for enlightening 
my own sex, upon the only subject which 
I pretend ‘to"know rather better than the ge¬ 
nerality of mothers; and for this simple rea¬ 
son, that, since my girlish qge, the care and 
government of infants has been my chief 
study. If the Nursery Reformer shall obtain 
half the -uttentioif that c fahs been- bestowed 
.upon L'Almanac des (xovrmands , I hope 
many ladies will find their most valuable do¬ 
mestic blessings enhanced and ensured, by 
s. 

correcting th> errors there exposed! ‘ F am 
glad to find the Very'sensible work upob do¬ 
mestic and culinary a Slurs so much in Vogue; 
but it is of incomparably higher importance 
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for family happiness, to grant the sanction>o£ 
modish eclat to a competent ktiovvledg^ of in¬ 
fantine management. An tyspert housekeeper 
may regulate a mansion from the attic story 
.to the kitchen and larder;* butrim go’jernessj 
nurse, or nursery maid, cifp completely ^up- 
ply the benefits to be derived from intelligent 
maternal superintendence. Experience Ipis 
convinced me, that to develope the fanatics, 
and to cherish the best propensities of an in¬ 
fant, is an easy and pleasant task; and, if he 
would be continually under the inspection of 
judicious parents, his good dispositions would 
seem to shine out spontaneously. But cus¬ 
tom has decreed that gfljafcparf o'ftvery, day, 
and all tfic'night, must be passed jjy children, 
in the t»q»{ iitijiressible stage of tfyeir lives, 
under the auspice^ di' a uurse, whose errone¬ 
ous indulgence or rigour may counteract the* 
best endeavours of the Tuost attentive mother. 
She has,* there fore, a double, cl ytf£e, and .the. 
ii(3n-yeM’onnar\ce of either will frustrate'her 
lufpes. • She must hot tpily! yain the baby, 
shfr must instruct tlie‘nurse* and preVofi wit£ 
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iiCr to give the .example of self-command; 
for, without example,, the most diligent mo¬ 
nitor wil'lnfind litl'fe success in her rebukes or 
admonitions. If the nurse shall be good 
tsempesld arfcf candid, ingenuous and steadv, 
^the child will imitate and imbibe her good 
'qualities; but we are not to expect undeviat- 
~ing perfection. The most wise and worthy 
nursa may err; therefore hdr conduct must 
be assisted by "minuted inspection. The sweet¬ 
est babe will be sometimes peevish, wilful, 
perverse, «oFviolent, if any attention to his 
comforts has been omitted, if he is indisposed, 

or even from,the Weakness ^nd mutability of 

- * « . 

human nature. B'ut,- the recurrence of these 
sallies mustibe carefully obviated, as habits 
are made up' by successive feelings or 1 *actions. 

But you will ask me_How shall' 1 we guard 

against this recurfenee ? I answer, by assidu¬ 
ously attending to tli* child’s personal clean- 
liness and ea&v -Tight clothing not only in¬ 
jures the healthy but it, frets the mind. Want 
r*f sufficient aliment,tor- overloading the sto¬ 
mach f deficiency of sleep, or dozing a babe 
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into forced slumbers; remaining too long ki* 
one posture, by forgetting to change hjm al¬ 
ternately to both arms; too^ittle excise, or 
fatiguing rapid motion; and, a very common 
•negligence of nurses, leaning flw weight of 
their arms on their charge, Vs he sits qn't^eir 
knee, are all frequent causes of unintelli- 
ble signs of disconteht. The latter*inconv£- 
nience I have persuaded some of ,my*frj£n(}s 
to avoid, by forbidding # their infants to be* 
seated at ^ny time on the nurse’s knee. She 

must carry him about very <jft^n,«fo/ a short 

• * • • 

time, in her arms, and then ’ lay him on ’a 
cushion, where Ids Jimbs n»ay have full play, 
as directed in the booft i .formerly recom¬ 
mended to‘your notice. My daughter Iras 
improved kittle itjOn that planj b^ getting 
a nice deep_oval «cabe basket, stuffed on all. 
sides: there the cushion is laid, and the child" 
is in perfect safety;. ft>r. the TTottom of the 
basket is weighed down by sljorirtfiuck leaden 
fedt. ’The deay little feHmv now attempts to 
rise, by’catcliing hold.of^hetsyk lining and 
I Rave advised Hhrrfet to* get .taJsets, by 
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whifch he may support himself. The basket 
is so deep, there is no danger of his falling 

V * 

over, and the sooner he cun change his atti¬ 
tudes, the more vigorous he will grow, and, 

, l may,add, .tke better humoured. Weariness 
in one posture very often unhinges an infant’s 
mind, ahd the nurse stupidly wonders what 
can all him? 1 After all, Hilaria, do uot flatter 
■yourself that you,r ytmost t care will wholly 

t V * 

prevent capricious fancies in your son; but 

<o 

you may chteck their first impulses, and effec¬ 
tually curg them. I can, on this subject, 
referyou to the homely volumes already men¬ 
tioned; and I can, assure you, all that is said 

r B t' ' 

to enforce*.>aiienc,e ii. the mother, is founded 

on truth, reason, and experience. I was blest 

with many .daughters, and one ^op. They 
* • 

never received a blow from, me, npr, as far as 
I know,- from any other person; and I dare 
assert, they w«.re as docile, tractable, and 
„8ubjnissivSS^}ildren, as ever blessed a .parent. 
What they are now, in maturity, your mother 
can inform you. J.. X£js.never to be forgotten, 
according to our manual, *that the less ctin- 
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straint or fear of suffering ,we shall impose' 
upon children, if at the, same* time tljey are 
taught to discriminate between right and 
wrong, and no licence given to improper 
conduct, the more sincerely good thtfy wilF 
prove as they advance in ’.age. . Their Self 
denials and performances will be voluntary. 
The free exercise of their perceptions will 
preserve them from heedless' misrepresshta- 

| I 

tion, which often happens, and is considered 
as intentiopal falsehood, in poor young crea¬ 
tures whose parents have failsdjn'cijtivating 
an accuracy in their ideas, or in setting tfiem 
at ease in their communications. 

“ What a large sheet I have filled up wifh 
a preackmmt, yet* 1 think I haVe«*Qt em¬ 
ployed many superfluous words; and I am 
well assured you will .prefer these p^ain 
rules for promoting fb^ welfare of your 
child,*t«J the effusions of wifeqptrfaucy with 
which ?i*more ingenious <?ofrespondfnt might 
decoratrf some electioneering .anecdotes for 
your entertainment* 1 am noW *too old to 
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qm'use my friends; but my desire and exer¬ 
tions^ to serve* them can never be superan¬ 
nuated^’ ^ 

M$s. Camlet‘ now came to demand her 
charge, and to tell us Miss Montague was in 
the nursery, having finished her letters. As 
nurse w&s undressing Augustus, Hilaria said, 
how deliberately. Mrs. .Collet proceeds. 
"The nurse .at Sir William 1 Harley’s would 

e 

have stripped half a score of little ones since 

we have bfen here.” 

• «• 

’ i * 

“ I was never till now employed in a fine 

, ( 

nursery,'Tfi-adam,” said Mrs. Collet modestly; 

but I served six years with a worthy gentle¬ 
woman, ( who required the utmost gentleness 
and caution in handling* her infants. 1 once 
spent an hour of Lord W___’s, where a 

t * 

nurse was undressing a puny baby, turning 

and tossihgi^iim in a way that I would have 

thought cruelty to tt a puppy or a kitten. 1 -_ 

* r t 

Lady W- herself Cctme in to see a sick 

parrot-that had been hung in the nurseryTor 
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the benefit of the evening sun. Her ladyship^ 
stood a little, trying to quief tlje boy by giving 
him some sweetmeats, but^she nev^r found 
fault that be was handled so roughly. Indeed, 

I thought his nurse made more and mor<^ 
flourishes after her lady caihe in.” 

“ She wished to jshow off hef own dexte- 

« 

rity,” said Miss Montague; “ hut if Lady- 1 

* * * * • _ # « 

W had knpwn the risk and discomfort 

attending these expeditious movements, she 
would have reproved them. Iler ladyship is 
truly compassionate and amiable*, and wpukl 
take much trouble to relieve the meanest of 

the human race, fir cver^the mcet-santempti- 

*, » 

hie reptile.. With a few words she coujd 
have put a^op jtj» a most dangerous hardship 
inflicted upon her oym child; hut she never 
had the good fortune to meet vvith any friend, 
or friendly book, to $p*priseJier that tfiese 

i* a child’s 
gentleness 

mqst strictly enjoined:*’ • 


rapid^movements actually endan 
healthy,and that deliberation Jind 
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, Indeed,” said I, “ it is impossible even 
to take sufficient care not to let a child slip 
from oik?’s hand, in the way expert nurses 
hurry over their operations, and as for ob¬ 
serving that no ligature shall be drawn too. 

' v, 

. tight,°it is impossible, without deliberation.” 

The Verst of all is, madam,” said Mrs. 
‘'’Collet, “ the dreadful mistakes that may be 
made, when a nurse is more anxious to appear 
very clever, than to do justice lo^ the baby. 
The little innocent, who was born much about 
the same time with Augustus, lost her life by 
being plunged intp the bath too hot. My 
lord’s oWlTServant tewd my husband that the 
scalding and the fright, though the skin was 
not broken, - threw her into & fe^er, and she 
died in four days.” ' 

“ I RECOLLlffcT with horror,” said Hilaria, 
“ an incident, at Sir William Harley’s, which 
woflld not have .taker place, if, like yoUy Mrs. 
Collet, the nurs^haji cooled the child’s mess, 
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by little and little, in a sau*er. The nurse*rjf 
was hung round with caricatures, and,in bad 

weather, when the yonngrf gues^/had ex- 

• 

hausted all other recreates, Lady Harley 
■ sometimes bid us go and finc^on* rtsemWapces 

9 • 

for our acquaintances among the odd fSces i 

and figures that covered the walls. I was one* 

• , • • 

summer evening scampering across the floor, 

• • ** 

carrolling a merry song, and not ob$e*vi«^ 
how I directed fny course, till* I thrust my 
hand into ^he silver pap boat, out of which 
nurse was feeding the infanU-Jmf, good hea¬ 
vens! how was I shocked to find that sin/had 
been cramming him by main force with scald¬ 
ing food—Stop, oh stoj^! for mercy’s''sake! 
nurse, said /, you are burning the shild. fle 
had roarctf^Acessaftlfy, and nursC hacj given 
him several^Japs *fo/ spitting out mouthfuls* 

* i 

of his pap; but when shg tasted it, she found 
he had too great causfe # for Ins ill-humour. 
Next* day his mouth and thso^Mvere dread¬ 
fully inflamed, jmd lie hadm leng illness, 5ut 
his*parents never kne\^ tl^jer caqsc.” 4 
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' '‘Many infants,arc ill through carelessness 

and mismanagement ,in their attendants,” said 

Miss Mol.tag.ue; V£ but it is concealed from 

those who alone could prevent the evil, by 

{heir d*vn superintendence. 1 heard Mrs. 

P_1 with perfect nonchalance, lately tell 

how her husband saved their youngest boy 

last winter. Mrs. P-L is fond of gaiety 

*» 

whether in town or country.'- Her youngest 
child, you know, wqs quite in infant when 

they went last winter to London. Mr. P_ 

had a brother,,sumedical student, who neither 
apprftvcd of the appearance nor the manners 
of the nurse, and he frequently suggested to 
the f'hhe’Fthe impropriety of her treatment, 
especially in making the child’s' dress too 

tight. A’l this was mentKwled to P-, 

■ is she owns herself, laugningly s(Lying, ‘ they 
would have me be a spy in the nursery; but 
where there are plenty of attendants it does 
no-good. "5 -set the little creature - while I 
am"dressing, and regularly after dinnev, and 
if I was to take a* further charge upon* mysfelf 
the nurses would become indifferent.’ It is 
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• I 

easy to persuade ourselves of # what we wish; 

and Mrs. P—_ concluded this was' a very 

prudent determination. Mr. profes¬ 

sion often keeps him out af be^ after his lad j 

• », • 

has returned from evening parties. Thisyright 
he heard her carriage stop* at the door, just 
as he finished the first page of a lojig paper, 
which must be despatched to one of his clients,, 
early next day, ijnd before his task wits # com* 
pleted all was quiet id the dressing-room. 


Mr. P-! lighted his taper, extinguished the 

candles, and was «so sleep^fle • was almost 
tempted to go to bed without visiting the 

nursery; but as Mrs. P_1 said,jiejiad plii- 

losophy (plough, drowsy'as he was, to recol¬ 
lect that a good jule, once violated, mayJx-. 
gradually^discontinued, in spite of ouV convic¬ 
tion that it Sbght to be kept in practice. . So' 
Mr. P-roused hirpstelf *and went to^the 


nursery. He found {he two elder children i n 
a swqet'sleep; but on appro’aehing the bed 
wherqthe infant lay t thejiyid hue of his face 
alarmed him. He titoW him* in his arms,J 

t; • • • . • # 

qpd.then perceived nur^g was absent. The 
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• r 

child was swaddled firmly to a pillow. As 

quick au thought he 'cut all the bandages, 
\ w t v,. 1 

and every string in the night-clothes; then 
with hasty strides reached his brother s room, 

«» I « t, r ‘ 

calliKg'to him as soon as he opened the door, 

to awake'; bat deliverance from his bondage, 

together with the effects of air and motion, 
4 » 

had revived the child, who was certainly in 
fitrfi" •' ’ ‘ ‘ " ‘ 

x 

“ Did not his mother,” said I, “•then per¬ 
ceive the nec.escity for attention?” 

“ Far from it. She says she cannot believe 

jti If 

the child was at all ill—that it was a false 
alarm; that poor nurse had the tooth-ach, 
and in her great dare fixed the (*k : hl to the 
p illow, whilst she went hr’get,-some warm 

water to keep ip li£r mouth. Mr. P_says 

she was at a ball, but you know he is not 
fond of disputing; and he left Mrs. P. * to 
represent t,be affhir°itl her own .way, whilst 
he enjoys the secret consciousness of having 
done his duty.* ' 
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W hat an example!, What encouragement 
for fathers to supply the defective cares of a, 

giddy or ignorant Vife! *But w are not 

• • 

such occurrences mifde public as a caution to 

parents? Essays, tracts,* ami jtreatjses aae 

• • • 

perpetually issuing from *the press, to cpm-, 

municate the peculiarities* of every creature 

that may be made • subservient *to *the nse or 

diversion of human beings; but what cornua* 
/ * . - T. 

rison can be infde between the safety of tlipfr 

own offspring, and the interest 6f a disserta* 
tion on herds,flocks, or farriery; ora sports¬ 
man’s calendar, of an angler’s “diary. * . 

“ Many of the irrational ertorc committed 

• * * . 

in the tfeadment of infancy would certavply 
be prevented,”..*s<p4 Miss # Montague, ‘•'by 
the information ( yopi speak of, Mrs/Villars. 
Indeed, when we consider that there is hardly 
a family or an individual who cannotYecite 
instances of the grossest mismanagement, it 
sqeiflya standing luiracl^that so many <ihil- 
dten*escape death aiid dfrfor*nity. 
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“ And yet how dreadful to relate,” said 
* > 

llilai'ia, “ half.of the infants who are born, 

die before they hjjve learned to bless their 

(.’reator, tlow often do we hear ladies say, 

they have h$d many children, and yet per- 
c •* u 

haps enly two or three remain.” 

( 

i 

“ tou. halve touched an agonizing‘chord, 

0 k 

-Hilaria. If eyes could weep blood-” 

f » 1 * \ 

• \ 

' . \ 

i f 

“ My deav madam," said Hilaria, “ why 
these tears? am I the cause?" 

t 

“ You are not to blame,” my dear daughter. 
“You know Nothing of m‘y hoard of woe; 
hut ft is fit you should. I wish all the world 
to’know it, as a warning ( te,future mothers. 

i C 

Think/oh think! how extreme must be the 

^ ,4j * ' «**• 1 

■compunctions of her who has lost five pro- 
miskg infants,, and ‘knows she lost them by 

her own negligence.” 

- . * 1 * ' 

© V 

“ Be but as candid to yourself as to others, 
Hy dear friend,paitSNviiss, Montague, “ pud 
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you will cease to embitter,your own life Hay 
these self accusations. .Yonf own integrity 
precluded suspicion of basvitiess.or^ol-uelty.” 

“ Can I palliate to myself?'* *aid i„ “ tlifc 

infatuation which led me ’jo believe.a*nurse* 

• • 

would he capable of performing- duties a 
mother was tempfed to neglect t —Newer, 

never!_But I ought not to distress mV f^len^ls" 

with these dismal retrospections* I will, how-, 
ever, for vour instruction, Hilana, enter upon 
a subject which never has . passed my lip, 
except in broken sentences; but I shall ndvv. 
relate it, as it must shortly appear in the 
Nursery Reformer. 

t 

“ Sop^ifte?* my dear JVfr. Villars and I 

returned frpjn abi;oid, we paid our devoirs to 
• • 
our uncle in Essex. We found his spa'cimtS 

mansion had many guests,'* but a suite of 

rootns*had been reserved for dnd haying 

arrived late, we saw few *f the companptili 

the first bell for dih oerlsurflmoneS us to the 

v «' , • * 

drawing-room. I was prcposse^eifirr favour 
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of* Lady Harris ffora our first introduction. 
Though lively' entertaining, and well in¬ 
formed, k was evident she spoke in the sim¬ 
plicity of her heart, not to display her own 
powers, but *10 amuse her friends. When 
, the la'ilies retired from dinner, they crowded 
.round her to beg' she might tell them the 
extraordinary affair at Malden, which she 
"had just spoken of, \yhen the arrival of the 
post called c\;ery one’s attenfi on to the news¬ 
papers. 


' 5 1 — 4 

■ “ Jr you Will excuse some egotism,” said 

Lady Harris, “ I shall proceed with my story: 

—A fiprtrrtg’ut aftpr the recruiting party quar- 
* * « 

tered at Malden came there, I "Understood 

* 

that the offiper’s vyife waf a Very^oung crea¬ 
ture, who had eloped with him; and now’in 

r-/* q 

•bqd health and low spirits, expected her first 
confinement; ‘whilst Thpr husband, a mere boy, 
left her afoqe, to amuse himself with pome 
acquaintances he fyad made since his ^iival. 
I pitied Mrs. Dvson’ so^ much, that \ Stilled 
npon her. I found s f he, had eyery appearance 
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• 

of genteel habits; but in dll the' concerns ot 
common life, especially in reference to the 
charge she had in near prospeet, a child 
could have talked with eqqal intelligence and 
discernment. Now, young ladies, havufg«udi 
a fair opportunity, 1 cannAt resist {iTe desire*’ 
I always feel to warn the fair, fhat all*their 
acquirements will seem to them but as dust*in 
the balance, wbpn put* in competition* wiih 
some knowledge of iirfantine treatment, if 
like Mrs. Dyson, they shall be in utter igno¬ 
rance, and in a strange cotffttry. ‘Without 
eloping with a military or naval officer/mar¬ 
riage may remove you at a greaUlistance from 
mothers, t aunts, or any*fr!endto whom* you 
could apply for information. MrsfDyson \yas 

tlx; eldestfive, arid as she said fo roe* would 
* . <t 

give all hervcccomplishments in exchange fqp* 

the experience she might JiavQ acquire^ t>y v 

• * 

attending to the manlier in which her younger 
brothers and sisters had beerwrrfanaged;* but’ 
she Height have attended" to’these, necessary 
particulars without XegJtectihg more elegant* 
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f. » 

studies. I visited her very frequently, and 
finding' she intended tq perform the actual 
duties of a'mjrse, I spokp to her, as I shall now 
take the liberty to make an oration, young 
ladies^ to you. \ am a great advocate for 
giving rnfahts tMp nourishment allotted by 
Providence, .and have nursed my own .family, 
..six healthy girls; but then I devoted myself 
,t<j the" undertaking. Unless a mother can 
resolve to- bestow a‘s much sustenance as a 
child desires, by day or by night,'at regular 
periods,' not. more distant than two hours; 

I 

and when he is teething, or in any other 
ailment^hq.must be permitVed to apply to the 
* salubrious fount’ Us often as he pleases.—. 
Utiless she can cheerfully gnd ^erseveringly 
undergo this trouble, th^ babe ^oidd be more 
thriving at the bosom of a conscientious, 
watm-hearted^good Matured, healthy country 
woman, who would vhink of nothing so much 
as of the advantage of her charge. ..I,.know 
ladies who proj'e^tr) nur^e, but the child is not 
V^ermiTtfd to disturb tnem in the night, ^and 
they pay and receive visits, whilst he suffers 
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• • 

the punishment of Tantalus, tormented* Ify 
vain expectation of allaying* his thisst. He" 
would be better spoon-fefl than irritated by 
being kept in mind of Ijis cordials, and by 4 
disappointment; or exhaustecf fty udavailirfg* 

clamours, and liable to mistakes and inatten* 

• * 

tion in giving him drink, perhaps when *a 

• • 

teething fever inflames his humours; and 

• • '*« 

though all thiadoes hof immediately*pr*ve 

fatal, it must impair the constitution, and vHli 

certainly hurt the temper, which ought to be 

formed by habitqpl good iawngur* All this 

• * • 

1 said to Mrs. Dyson, and more; but i shaft* 
not tire yon with » further specimen of my 
eloquence, hut return, tf> my tale. vMrs. 
Dvson assured me that she wa* determined' 
to he a fueaent and’devottfd nurSe, <aqd indeed 
her little gkd im'proved charmingly. Whap. 

she was scarcely seven, w^tks old, 1 was 'Sur- 

• , * * 

prised one day when 1 .called, to be informed 

• • 

6he* had been sent to the country the* night 
before, and that the riufther was too ill to 
see any one. I sen\.dpilytq inquire for her, 
but did not call,* as'it mighrseem intrude. 
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I believe a fortnight or more had passed, 
when Mrs. Dyson came to invite Sir James 
and me tog;a with a large party to the farm¬ 
house where her child was nursing. I never 
go opt la th£ forenoon but in cases of neces¬ 
sity, as ^it interferes so-much with my plan 
for the education of my daughters, and Sir 
James dislikes all promiscuous company— 
Wfe declined the invitatioi^. Going soon 
after, en Jamille , to rpend some weeks with 
Sir James’s sister, I saw no more of Mrs. 
Dyson,^who 'visi&'.d a great deal in the town. 
Soon 1 after our return, I was informed Mrs. 


Dyson was in the lobby, enti;pating to see me 
as qvifjtly as possible,’ but could not come up 


stairs. I ran to her. She seemed in great 
perturbation, and much fatigued ;Sand when 


$he attempted to speak, her emotion over¬ 
came her. I brought her to the nearest 
apartment, and prevailed with her to swallow 


some wine ami water. In a very incoherent 
manner she told, mfc olie had had a race of 
almost two miles, from ti e farm-house where 
he* child war placed; that she had just come 
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from thence, and after waiting four hours, 

• « 
had seen neither her ner the nurse. • Dyson, 

she said, was dining out # of town, but that 

she would send for him, .and had come for a 
• * • ® 
search warrant, as she couJd not rest till she' 

• • « • . 
knew what had become iof her ^Ifild. As 

Mr. Dyson was not to be at Jiome till the 

• • 

evening, I insisted his wife should dine vPith^ 

• • 

us, and promised to 'go* immediately after 
with her; and that under pretdhce of buy mg' 
fruit, we’ could satisfy ourselves without of- 

4 

fending the nurse v Sir Ja».'»s laid if. would 

• * • 

be imprudent to betray any suspicidh tilP 
Mrs. Dyson hail some prdjier person to take 
the child, and asked her to tell him cir£um- 
stantially, her grounds for alamo ‘ I sjh^ll 

ft # 9 

tell you Sir James,’ said she, ‘'though I 

must inflict qpon’fnyself the merited penance 

% •* 

of exposing my folly; but^if jt can tejyl in 
the least to my poor Julia’s advantage, it will 
be if slight atonement for. ifij thoughtless*, 
crueljty^to her.. 

Notwithstanding Lacly “Harris’s nf&- 
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tfierly warning,’ said Mrs. Dyson, ‘ I flattered 
myself that in fostering my baby I should ex¬ 
perience a succession of sweet emotion; I did 
not in-the least foresee the drudgery I must 
encounter, with nt assistant but a servant as 
ignorant" es myself. But when 1 found my 
pleasures circumscribed by day, and my rest 
.broken by night, I was easily induced to lis¬ 
ted tof'a woman who sold frift to us, and ad- 
“vised to give my child out to nurse. I am 
now convinced she had a person in view, 
though she pretended to have great difficulty 
‘in prevailing with the woman she brought. 
Dyson staid at hofihe a whole day to see her. 
Though not young, she was comely, and her 
manners beSpoke some intercourse with her 
superiors'. When we ha3 convers'dd'with her 
and examined her certificates, v r t could have 

no hesitation in giving her the child. Yet 

• 

so mutable were my feelings, that the poor 
little’exile was not half an hour gone, when 
I would have given a’ world, if it had been at 
fljv disposal, tc declaim ‘her; and 1 cried my- 

% * t . - t t 

self quite sick. Dyson had before this time 
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gone out, and early next* morning he went 

• m 

upon a shooting 01 ^ aft angling party; so it 
was next evening before tlfp doctor was called, 
and I was then in a higt*. fever. I had neve? 

* g 0 * 

adverted to the fluid which ought to* havd 
nourished my child, and *1 suffered severely 
from.the consequences. This, will ift some 
measure account for my ignorance of Julia^ 
situation. Dicing my’illness *Dysoft \tejfit 
repeatedly to see her, &nd always returned in 


raptures with the rural scene, and with nurse’s 
sagacity and her^)hligiug»u'Sp ii ortn1eBt. .The 
first day I went out, was that when I t)eggetT, 
the favour of your comfjany.to the cottage^. 

I admired the luxnriairt foliage of the ^oods, 

the windings of the rivulet, t’ite fields* rich" 

/ ••*** , , • 

Uiith tfl€ jmrmise^of harvest, tht? .meadows 

where the 'milky drove were feeding .peace¬ 
fully; the poultry of varfous.kinds d^persed 

• ' * 

all around. Th.e* garden, where ornament 


an$ ^jjtility were judiciously wihited; a*q 3jtL » 
house, which seemed, fj^e tdmple.of neatness 
and order; but all^hetTe objects could ntjj^o 

*• • . • j 

engross my attention^ as to disguise from me, 
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tile pallid heavy aspect of my child; but the 
nurse imputed it to teething, and I took her 
word for it.* 1 novymade a large circle of ac¬ 
quaintances, and fqi:med many parties to the 
'farm.«’ *i grew familiarized to Julia’s appear¬ 
ance, anfi. flattered myself she would recover 
the healthy .vivacity which delighted my 
heart, even when I banished her from my 
ayAis. '‘To-day, as Dyson wasito go to amuse 
himself with some friends, I took a solitary 
walk to the farm, but though I waited more 
than four hoursffccould get no satisfactory 
account of the nurse, nor of my poor girl. 
I heard some ; pitelius cries, c but it was the 
feeblfe voice of a very *■ young infant, and my 
pusjUanimotts spirit was not equal to the en¬ 
terprise -</f following the''sounds, though i\o 
ttords can express my anxiety to truce them.” 

*. . i * 

“ It was well you did not,” said Sir James; 
«/ Voiir suspicions* may be groundless, and by 
affronting the nurse you might injure c her 
charge; but it certainly Hs adviseable to go 
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after dinner to ascertain th«i cause of her long 
absence.” 


. * w 

“ When we stepp’ed ojit of the coach, we 

• .* 

saw a person rnn hastily’to ehp ba^U dooi% 

but as she was muffled up hi a cloak,wtf tfould 

not be sure it was the nufse. We* hastened 
• \ • 
to enter by the front door, and *to»get to a 

room above stairs, which fylrs. Dyson said was' 

used as a nurseiiy; but before w6 readied the 

lowest step, a servant met us, to lead the way 

to the parldur. “We wish to gp to the nur- 
• * *• t • , 
sery,” said I; for Mrs. Dysoti panfed ro^ 

breath, and could not utter a word. I now 

• 90 

caught a glimpse of tlio nyrse,*vrho appeared 

• • ^ 

desirous *of»getting up stairs; but finding «he 

was observed, she, came forward, saying,**I 

_ • *•# 

have just betfn ba.thipg missy in the stream.’— 

‘ Is it not rather late, in the season,’ sai^’J 
‘ for bathing so youngja ch^ld o\it of donrS ?’— 

Mrs, IJysou in the mean time had eagerly 

' • _ * * 

caugL^hold of the infant, nut had alniswt? 

dsop^ejl her, when «he'-fbmid no cJbthing up- 
onJier but a roll yf eparse flannel, anil a mp 
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( of, the same material upon her head. She was 
in a deep sleep; from which her mother’s ca¬ 
resses and endearing words, though spoken in 
a very audible voice, did not rouse her._ 

* She isj in 3. lethargic fit, she won’t move,’ 

, •» 

, said Mrs. Dyson, with a plentiful shower of 

tears. I'made signs to her to support her 

feelings, and asked to be shown to the nursery, 

■ where Julia might he laid to sleep. Nurse put 
*1 ■ « 
her hand into her pocket_1 have dropped 

the key, perhaps lost it for ever in the stream,’ 

said she; ‘ { always lock the nursery when I 

j%o out,* in case idle people may come while I 

am away/ We saw it would be to no purpose 

to atter»pt farther investigation. On return* 

t '» 

ing to Sir James, he sent for Mr. Dyson, made 

<e 

out' a warrant, and ordered*a pQS&e, headed 
by a peace officer, to attend at bur house at 
pft early hour next morning. Before seven 
o’clo'ck Mrs. Dyson a id I, attended by Mr. 
Dyson, Sir James, and my housekeeper, were 
la^he coach, whic|>was ordered to stv>.j\ at a 
short distance fmn'the cottage. The gen¬ 
tlemen well arin>d, got in unperceived at the 
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back door. Mr. Dysou conducted his 

panion to the nursery. They tbund the nurse 

• « 

fast asleep, with he# son, # a fine bay, eight 
months old, upon her*bosojr/. Upon a coarse 

pallet laid over a table which atqpd th®, 

• * • 

bed, they saw what, at first view, they <fup- 

§ ® 

posed to be two rolls of coarse wofilen; hut, 
on a nearer inspection, it proved to be Mr. 
Dyson’s child, and a very young ipfant. Each' 
of the babes hud jin its mouth apiece of*spQngo 
firmly inserted in a flat bottle containing 
water gruel* sweetened with molasses, which 

could not disguise the laudanum' mixe'd with 

. * * 

the other ingredients. The gentlemen did 


not then wait to exaiiiine tlio •ont'»9.l£, hat 

they wen! afterwards analyzed by a physician* 

Mr. Dyson,* wa>h, ^countenance p^Ie.its*a 

wflTtry cloud* took i>p his own child and the 
» ’ • < 
bottle, which'she held, fast in her gums.* $br 

John bore away the ojher'txibfi and his ‘bot¬ 


tle. This was a dreadful interval for Mrs. 
• • . ^ • —- m * 
Dys^f my housekeeper ^md*I could hardly 

k^p’hgr from’faintj^g} • kjt wlieh she saw 

h^fc husband, she Jeaped frprh the. carriage*. 
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• 

;*and flew to inquire for the child. She caught 

her in her arms, and never parted from the 

precious burthen till £he carried her home. 

The other infarh|was given in charge to my 

/attendant. , We how all bent our steps to-. 
* 

wards* the house,'and had advanced but a lit- 

r t 

, tie way,’when wfe heard the nurse’s cries re¬ 
verberating'around; and her child, too, terri- 
’ fied“by»her vociferation, rent the air with his 
'cries. I can give you but a faint idea of the 

horrors of this morning, and the impression 

/ 

can never be effaced from my mind. When 
we opened the door of the chamber, the un¬ 
happy woman was standing with only one 
petticoat, h ef cap torn off and scattered in 
fragments on the floor, and her nsck and face 

i 

ihuaked with the blows, she"was inflicting up¬ 
on herself. As soon as she saw-the constable 
-following us, she fell into strong convulsions. 
Wd" laid her in bed, and endeavoured to re¬ 
store her by the use of sal volatile, agd jpthcr 
' things I had directed my housekeepers.^ bring 
for Mrs. Dyson.„ "She recovered a little, hut 
'wising her eyes, again jvas, seized with fright- 
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• 

ful spasms. We sent one df the men whtf 1 
seemed to know the liousp, to ^call her hus¬ 
band and servants to attend her; Jie returned 

in a quarter of an hour, 4 nforming us that 

*• • 

every one belonging to the; pAte hant*ab-* 
sconded; but that he had gone for two la¬ 
bourers’ wives. Some soldiers had now comb 

• r ^ • 

from the town with necessaries for breakfast, 

ordered by Mr. JDyson,*aad we *were $*oon 

called to the parlour. Jndeed .it was a de»- 

« 

liverance tb get out of that room, and we 
hoped the nurse mi^ht be begffked.by our 
absence. Mr. Dyson sent breakfast for Jier,* 


and for the women who attended her, as also 
for the men who kept wafch'pn the outs’id^of 
her chambef door. After we h§d finished 


breakfast, ,yie man Vko wai sent • foj^*assist¬ 
ance canje to \ay, nufse begged to see us, and- 
he mentioned he was desired to let us know * 


* m 

the young infant belonged to aft honest trades¬ 
man in town, whose wife only Iked fiv&.dajt§., 
after tfcfeWth of her boy^alsd jie would have 
perf!shed*for want, if fttirse*HatJ not taken him . 
undVr her care. WqVetarned iq) stajrs.' Nur^ 
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»Ms neatly clothed, but there was a wildness 

in her Jbok which froze*my blood. She rose, 

and with great effrontery, and yet with an 

air of respect, befged to know, ‘ why such 

dn nprftar hitfbeen raised in her house? Her' 

own chHd was wpaned, and though she had 
• *. 

accepted the charge of two others, it could be 

4 1 * 

no fault, since many poor women upon scanty 

f^re,, and nVithouT a'oy goo^l things to give 

their babies,- were known Ao have nursed 

healthy and robust twins. She * therefore 

hoped she &nd* her family would suffer no 
« , 

■further molestation .’—‘ It is not for us to 


award your sentence,’ said $ir James; c con- 
duct Such as yours? m,nst be rigorously investi¬ 
gated and exposed, as a warning to others, 
that though infants canifot reveal the injustice 
<fhey may meet, there is a just Power watch¬ 
ing over them tlijit.will detect the guilty. 
Mrs. f)yson takes her child home, afnd I shall 


see- t-he boy restored to his father.’_At these 

» * V* * 

words the nurse, bit'll a violent shriek fell 

. * . , • . ' 

down in convulsions. We sent Dr. Duncombe 


toTexett Kis skill in her behalf. He called 
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• 

upon me in the evening to Adi u%>he had leftf 
the ili-fated woman expifingJLand expiring 
in the most dreadful agonies of ^guilty con- 
science. She made a’ full/ confession to the 
woman who attended her, apd ftxthe udBsta-* 
ble, and the expressions she'uSed in speaking 

£ 0 * 

to the doctor amounted to a declaration of 
some great crimes. 'Aa far as I can*without 
tiring you by minuteness* I«will rejieat lo^ r ou^ 
ladies, the words tof my informer.. c It seemsf 
said Dr. Duncombe, ‘ that this wretched wo¬ 
man died holier own hand, bij£ without any 
• * # • 

intention of suicide. She was frequently # dis¬ 


tressed with a pain in her stomach, for which 

• J 

she was in the habit of flaking small qpa^ti- 

ties of lcuiilahum. When I first s.^w her, she 

* • 

fixed her <jves uffoit me with a ghastly stare, 
which sheweifehe .was drawing near to the 


* , 

period of her days.’—.‘ Ob^SirT said shh, 

£ my head has been disordered*, and my hand 


unsteady* all the «j[ay. I to.ok one * do«*~<j£ 
laudawsm to ease the saekiqg pains in my 
stomach/and a's it tKd ipe *jio good I took 
another, and then, £ believe, another;* I*dt>nJ£ 
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know how ?pany<.drops I reckoned; but I am 
sure I went wrong, for I feel strangely, very 
strangely.__^]But*ij>octor!—Oh, Doctor! as 
you would'hope Or mercy, when, like me, 

death, #nd judgment stare you in the face_ 

tell me,,and tell me truly, am I in danger?’— 
‘ If jou have any worldly affairs to settle,’ 

said I, * you should make no delay.’_ 

( Worldly,iaffairst—worldly affairs!’ she ex¬ 
claimed:_ ‘ Oh, wofld, world! what have I 

not sacrificed for thee_and now we must 

part .What Jiave I,’ she cried out, ‘ in ex¬ 
change for my peace of mind, my soul_but 

vengeance_venggjmce._Doctor! I adjure 

you fcy'all that is^teirible in death! tell me, 
and tell me truly, will harsh, usage and beat¬ 
ings, and terrors*; sometimes the wgnt of re¬ 
gular meals, sometimes hn.dres^ed, and sleep¬ 
ing on the floor when nurse is out late—with 
a-little wine, or spirits^ or sirup of poppies, 
,or laildarlum*.when nurse wants a goed sleep, 

ITT to go a merrymaking_Oh, a&eureed 

merry-making! ,Lut‘my> 'time is short, and I 
n^ust speak only«of the fearful question!—Will 
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all these things, if they sh<jkild pot kill i«f» 

mediately, shorten an infant’s Vife?_And, oh! 

oh! oh! dreadful words t.'can .jt^b’e called, 
murder! when they'die/ot lingering sick¬ 
ness ?’ I replied_ ‘ that t^rroTs*and#t8Har& 

alone were sufficient causes ’for shortening th*e 

life of an infant; but when to these l^arVa-* 

^ 

rous acts were added’the inflammatory effects 
of vinous- and ^spiritous* liquors, ayd’ tlje 
stupifying influence of t laudanum, a child's 
constitutidn «must be unable to sustain the 


attacks of teething, and qjh.<y*puerile dis¬ 
eases.’— c But,’ said she, * some parents are? 


as cruel to their own babiss, and they give 

them wine and spirit^, Vnd many. Nacli 
• % 
things.’-*/ And hence,’ said I, * proceed the 

numerous,jleaths’in hffancyVtnd childlfyod.’_ 

‘ Then—then._thed,’ cried out the miserable 

dying person, half raising ^erself up in be*d,‘ 

and then dashing herhbad upon the pillowJL 

* I aiA guilty_guilty_.undoing* Oh, ifiyhk* 

bieS! pretty, babies !.*tHis is your hour of 

vengeanfce. I die by the^ame^the very same 

v,ol. ii. 
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t^&ns; by t^e sai/ne accursed hands that cut 
.short your thread of life! Oh, I had too 
much liberty^—toa»jBiuch—.too much left to 

myself!_Oh, venigtence!—Oh, Mrs. Villars! 

yttur«*hfe murdered babies!—,Oh, venge¬ 
ance!” „ 

' ■ i 

. 

r r 

Every 'bne was so engaged in listening to 
Lady^ HarrjS, that * I. have Reason to thiiik 
that they did mot at ,first observe that I had 
sunk senseless upon the sofa, where I was 
sitting. « . 1 

, O • 9 * f 

When I recovered from the swoon, I 
fout^Eady Harris bj^my bed-side, and liaving 
told her th$ direful cause of in$r excessive 
sympathy, in-fhe eVents siie'Had described, she 
^vas greatly affected. With the prudence 
tfMch strongly marks all her conduct, she 
counselled me ribt to impart to Mr. Villars 
ths-sftse of my illness. It .was several'days 

Y * ^ * 

before I could compose myself to appear "in 

k ,j * * 

the public rooro'i and'hever, 1 never shall I 
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I • * 

cease to bemoan my own segli^ence. Ha 
discharged my duty, my d^ar babes would 
have been saved frofn svdferings^wbich I am 
almost distracted in* coiyeituring, and theiy. 
wretched oppressor woujd, *perha<p<g^ lia\q. 
been withheld from guilt! Mrs. Ityown hay 

inserted this sad story more at large .in ffhe 

• T ^ 

Mother and Nurses Friend>\ mrthinkis*no 

careless or crupl nurse jean rdjd it^\j1thout* 
advantage to her chafes. Lady Harris’, at 
any auntfs Request, sent for the women who 

attended ^he dying person, # a«d gave theif 

• * , » * 

recital verbatim , with every particular 

could recollect. May it $veserve others from* 
the anguish which no* lepgtfi’of ty»<j can 

soften Jo rfty remembrance! , ' 

• • 

•• • * t . i * 

, •# 

Haw njany hitter tears liav.e I cost yo», 

* ... 4 ’ 

.my dearest madam,” saicLHilaria. • Wliferf I 

3 . * '• * - » 

try to sum up all you have'suffered tnroiTgh 

. # 

niCji I •think the devotion .of my whblaJitf ^a 
pook-consolation. Y#u* rqjated that story 
vfhich*has so* torttfired .yctor feelings on my 
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^connt, ai^l owihg to my inadvertent ex¬ 
pressions; I sl/'all be very unhappy if you 
continue'thus to afflict ^ourself.” 


r " “ unfttftunate may be consoled, Ilila- 
>rm,” sfti(J I, “ the guilty never.” 

. S , ’ 

‘ ‘‘ Say rtot/iCmy friend,” said Miss Monta¬ 
gue. your guilt been,of a dye as black 

,4s* that of the wretched nurse, still there is 
repentance and pardon from the-gracious 

• God, who willeth not the death (tf a sinner. 
, * • • , 

^ou {iad no criminal intentions, and you are 
making all possibb^atonement by such public 
'acknowledgment of •■your errors, to guard 
others from ( their fatal consequents. must 
see you more cheerful l*tf(fre"Vve pajit for the 

c S ^ 


^ight. 


t. < 

«• 

* l Will you dliow me. to tell Mrs. Villars 

•UlwdjBppy deed that gilds my,humble name_ 

^saving the ami^bler> O’Niel’s life? I tfcfftk'it 
is not unworthyAd .a plhce in the Nurse’ry 
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Reformer. It will shew tAat ai/old maid*1§i 
not quite a useless animal. ^At that, period 
I was, in my own opinion*!! sober spinster, I 
had quietly ranked myself^ that sisterhood,, 
though some of my contemporaries stiff, de-* 
signaled themselves young Radies .. I*was the 
only female in a little bark, foi^North Vfol<(^‘ 
where my sister resided. The w^atfter prov¬ 
ing very boisterous, we*were driven toi tlys 
Irish coast, and *is the mariner? cast anchor 
in a small’creek, I prevailed with them to set 

me ashore for the tyght, for,I w 5 s exhausted 

. * * , 

by sea-sickness and drenched with rain. Many* 


of the natives caipe to the*toeacji when they 

• • • 

saw us drawing near; I Had’.the mortification 
to find that there was no inn nearer than two 
miles; to<^great a clisfanceVor nle t^walk, 
who could hardly s'tUnd. A neat looking wc-i 
man, who overheard my inquiry, courteously* 
entreated I would accept*spell accommodation 
as shfe could afford, and^I.vgfy thanfcSaK^^ 


became' 4 *her gues\. Sh^lnaile some very 
comfortable tea for me; .•but* before I had 
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*&ken the safondicup, a footman came in to 
give Mr. and IVirs. QrNiel’s compliments, and 
as it still raiped Ifard, they had sent the car- 
. riage for the stranger lady. My hostess, Mrs. 
Dalyf had %otd me her husband was chief 
. gardener tctMr.O’jNiel, and had spoken largely 

i ' 1 

'ipSpraise of hiip and his lady. She now said 
that though/She would he proud to entertain 
sychf guest! she was sure 1 should be charmed 
With the great family* A few* minutes brought 
me there, and I was ushered into a parlour. 
A,nelderly lady rapt me at the doof) apologizing 
*for her brothers inability to rise; when he 
received me, he was seated in an arm chair, 

7 • c 7 

• t % 

an<f supported by,‘cushions. He held out his 
hand with n frankness and cordiality which 
made i }t$, foVget I^had'ho 1- claim to. bis kind- 
r%ess; and indeed 1 have since found that this 
conciliating ease, remarkably distinguishes 
Hibernian hospitality. ■ ‘ We are in some 
"^es^j^on,’sahj Mr. O’Niel;- ‘ bntwe'fchtdl do 
our very best to- jfav* you attention, TBfidum. 
.My wile has hesh HI all'this afterndbn, and 
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* I . .. 

as all our offspring, (two* hoy/) have bt*(?n 

still-born, the dread of. the Wine misfortune? 

at this time, makes ter rnlWabjtaand 1 have 

great fears for her own safety. To heighten 

our perplexity, the physician* who do^paer^jt. 

attended this family, died last, week of* rf 

putrid fever, and my dear Ellen will ntjt l||tfr 

of calling any other medical ^^stance*’_ 

I felt the most painful *re 4 uctancfc to yiterfijre/ 

yet it would hCave been ingratitude, perhaps 

even homicide, to conceal from my liberal 

host, that my brother hajl beSn the happy 

instrument of recalling to life several infants 

of both sexes, by the ose*c»f m.eans that every 

• • • • 
cottager may procure,, add every woiddn of 

cominvm s*ense may apply—*Sir,’ said^ I, 

• « .j 1 -w * 

‘either permit me to return to your.gardener s 
house, or titbit m6 without ceremony. I 
sister to a successful practitioner of the healing 

art, and have had cbnsjderable experience as 

• ^ 

a sifrknurse. if I can be ituflie leasfTftihhffT* 

* * . i ' • J 

to command m y, will iij^ services would make 
me forget 1 am a’stratfgei* ,as the hope of 
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' ' I 

oSMftribotingVM^s. O’Niel’s ease has already 
'dissipated from me .all sense of fatigue.’ I 

* I 

then descri))e»d to r #iim the simple process 

-employed for restoring animation to infants 

appai;&)*!y still born.—/.Ah! madam,’ said 

V;he old gentleman, 1 heaven has sent you to 
» 1 ' 

spie&k peace to onr troubled spirits, lpdeed 
I am more tmhappy than manhood should 
express^"bufrnvhen yo(V see npy lovely Ellen, 
yoii will make great ‘allowances for me. I 
shall go to her directly, and tell Iter what an 
envpy of comfort the Almjghty hath vouch¬ 
safed to send us.’ Miss O’Niel conducted me 
to the drawing-yoortij where t^a and coffee had 

* ♦ • h 

been'{tropared; and two stout footmen bore 
their master « 4 n his chair to the lady’s"apart- 
ment. Jfe. le$s thjA halt an hour fi female 
smjvant came-to deliver Mrs.*G'Noel’s respects, 
begging to see jrne. % 1- found her, indeed, a 
very beautiful young woinan, and she still 

y ♦ 

ftJtwlflWhe fascination of an uncommon fix¬ 
ture of sweetness^ delicacy, apd playful"^,(va- 
city. Mr. O’Nipl'itacUeft the room, and the 
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crisis of Mrs. O’Niel’s fate\was apomentarU^' 
expected. At my request, Miss O’Niel had 
ordered a kettle with*hot .water, a ftib, two 
pieces of flannel large eqplgh to cover the 
body and limbs of an infant^ am^a so£t jjines, 
cloth. In a small phial I mixed twt> tecs- 
spoonfuls of the oil of almonds with ten^r^s* 
of the sj)irits of hartshorn, and%prising it yp 1 * 
closely, I shook it, and,gqve it if] charge to' 
one of the attendants, wi$i injunctions to have* 
it at hand v^hcn called for. The child was 
horn without any signs of life.^» As^speedily* 
as possible I poured the hot ttdter over on%‘ 
piece of flannel, wrung it fyard, held it a little, 
to my cheek to a*scertain that ft*was noj.too 
warm, ,qpd ’then wrapped it round the body 
and limbs of the'babe/leaving thn heqd tfnco- 

** l»^» 

vered,and defying g&ip might be in readiness.,, 
• ♦ * 
I laid him upon my lap, his face downward^ 

* * 4 

supporting his forehead a* little with one 
, | * t 

hand, to allow a free passage fov the* akic«tct< 

£ 0 a ^ 

up®n*fci« mouth and nosjris.^With the other 
^hatid/.k gradually f?nomted,the crown and 
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.badk part pf hisjhead with the volatile essence 
already described. „In a short time a quantity 

c 

of frothy deflation issued from his mouth, 

and he uttered Repeated cries. I patted him 

, gentfy on the bAck, to soothe him, and to 

.promote the discharge, and when it ceased I 
® »■ 

. dipped "him overhead three or four tunes in 
^tepfd watehrfrrapped him in a soft linen cloth, 
covered hiyi with the piece of dry flannel,«put 
pn his cap, tied loosely, anc^laid him for rest. 
He still lives an ornament to his country. I 
ought to add, that I was loaded/with presents 

*of gi*eat v&lne, not only by Mr. and Mrs. 

♦ 

O’Niel, but from the numerous friends of the 

« 

faip^l^. Tile worthy old gentleman died 
within the year. He settled an annuity on 
in'e,' wljdch.his so^ hasi'ourttifully augmented, 
in consequence of the'jqoreasdd expense of 
.living, and of my now being* the only pro- 
tec'trfeoS and support .'of my brother’s orphan 
fVjupj ly/ • This may shew how much qn old 
maid may bene.fiti. /^erse//' by good v «fflces to 
infancy.’' 
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* V * «, 

I will now conclude my, humble proaug-J 1 

tion by a few observations, which I earnestly , 

entreat may be pondftred |ttentively?* 

The power of affording useful jnfor^tion^ 
of performing services, can’never fail tcflre-aet > 
in blessings to the possessor, whether in dfeli-* 
bacy, or in a conjugantate; andCpportunitje^ 
fof attaining tha^ capacity, is ingjl situations* 

accessible, through a beneficent attention 4 d a 

% 

the children of the poor. A lady, accom¬ 
panied by her daughters, in these # visits off* 
charity, may impart to tJiSrff a practical 
knowledge of infantine 0 management that' 

• S 

may eventually prove ^their fn*ost N ^aioable* 
• % 
acquisition* 


I have now with*all deference, laid before 
the reader my whole stocky of informatiofl <Jr 
ideas, in respect to nursery alfairs, except the 
very* interesting particulars t« be* 

t * ■ ® 

bjrM r? and Mrs. Brooms communications; 
w'here they are repi$sent£*d%nd enforced with 
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ihq energy conferred by a series of practical 
acquaintance with the subjects under discus¬ 
sion; but if at a fcftire period further intelli¬ 
gence shall b% obtained,'or points of import¬ 
ance elucidated; the public may rely upon the 
• 

renewed services of their faithfully devoted 
friend,,. ' 

The Nursery Reformer. 


i he end. 
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